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THE REWARD OF THE PROPHET. . 


A fundamental conception of Christianity is the idea that God 
out of his love for men gives to them gratuitously the greatest bless¬ 
ings. He bestows these blessings when men do not 
Gifts to Men deserve them, and in amount more than they can ever 
deserve. The universe is all his to do with it as he has 
planned. Mankind is his chief care; in mankind he accomplishes 
his highest purposes. Infinite resources are at his command, and 
he uses them all to bring men step by step into a perfect manhood. 
Love prompts him to give freely to his children; for, as Jesus has 
shown, God is a Father, and he acts in a fatherly way toward men. 
A father does not time or measure his kindness to his children by 
their desert; rather, he is always bestowing upon them the greatest 
blessings to increase their happiness and well-being. In this way 
also God deals with men. 

It is no wonder that from the first the principle of “ justification 
by faith” found a welcome. Paul gave this principle its technical 
We Cannot name > but Jesus himself had taught the principle quite 
Earn the as strongly and clearly in maintaining that righteous- 

Bless/nqs ness was essentially of the heart, the attitude of man 
We Receive toward God. Suppose we were shut down to receiv¬ 
ing only those blessings which we could earn! Despair has always 
resulted when men have thought that God deals with them upon a 
quid pro quo basis. The joy and power of Christianity lie in the 
fact that it reveals to us a basis of love in God’s treatment of men 
as against a basis of desert. Jesus stated this principle with great 
force in his parable of “The Laborers in the Vineyard.” On a 
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commercial basis to justify the action of the owner of the vineyard 
is impossible. From a business point of view the man who works 
one hour in a day has no right to receive a compensation equal to 
that of the man who has worked the entire day. But Jesus chose 
this illustration precisely for the purpose of showing how different 
the basis of treatment is in the relation of God to men. The salva¬ 
tion which God has provided is more than any man can earn, and 
is therefore more than an adequate compensation even to him who 
deserves the most. 

Not, of course, that God bestows his blessings indiscriminately, 
regardless of what men are or how they act. The plan of God for 
a perfect humanity necessitates that his blessings shall be bestowed 
upon those who will to accomplish this high divine purpose, those 
who choose to co-operate with him to this end. But when the indi¬ 
vidual has committed himself to this kind of life, it is then possible 
for God to secure to him the highest well-being, and to bestow upon 
him gratuitously the greatest blessings. So parents.deal with chil¬ 
dren, giving to those who are obedient, earnest, and growing the 
largest opportunities and assistance possible. 

People have sometimes thought of “rewards” in a very crude 
way. The term is used in a few passages of the New Testament 
The Rewards 0 - g-, Luke 6:23, 35; 1 Cor. 3:8, 14; 9: if f.) with 
Promised in reference to God’s blessings, and it is easy to misunder- 
the Gospel stand what is meant if one does not clearly grasp the 
principle of God’s loving gifts. As a matter of fact, the term 
“rewards” finds an occasional Christian use because it was a cus¬ 
tomary technical term in Judaism. The Jew counted his obedience 
to the law meritorious and deserving of recompense. This recom¬ 
pense he called his “reward;” it was what he earned, and he took 
pride in thinking that he had earned it. So this term “reward” was 
made to do service in the gospel message, but with as different a 
content as in the case of other Jewish terms, such as “the kingdom” 
and “the Messiah.” 

Even to this day, “reward” in common parlance is the counter¬ 
part of desert; it is that recompense which is earned by the indi¬ 
vidual. But our relations to God are not of a commercial kind. 
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The family relation, that of parent to child, :s the truest analogy to 
indicate God’s relation to men. He constantly gives us more than 
we have earned, does for us more than we can deserve. And what 
he gives and does is not a reward in the ordinary sense, but a free 
gift. Christianity does not promise a series of rewards scaled accord¬ 
ing to varying merits, and paid by God to men according to what 
they have earned. Jesus’ teaching, Paul’s teaching, all true concep¬ 
tions of the gospel, are opposed to quid pro quo rewards. 

These ideas will assist us in interpreting one of Jesus’ most striking 
and significant sayings: “He 'that receiveth a prophet in the name 
of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward.” This 
the Prophet teac hing is recorded in Matt. 10:41, not elsewhere, 
although Luke (10:16) has a parallel passage to that 
in which Matthew’s verse is found. In order to understand this 
saying of Jesus, one needs to consider: (1) Who is a prophet? (2) 
What is a prophet’s reward? (3) What is it to receive “a prophet 
in the name of a prophet” ? (4) How can one who is not a prophet 

receive the reward of a prophet? 


Who, then, is the prophet? He is the man who speaks forth 
truth which is of value to humanity. He is one who finds and brings 
a divine message from God to men. He makes God 

Who Is the 

Prophet ? anc ^ God’s will known to men. He leads men to right 
thinking and right living. Incidentally he may be a 
predicter of specific future events, but that was never the chief func¬ 
tion of the prophet. His task was to elevate the religion and the 
morality of his countrymen and his age. In modern terminology 
we have no “prophets;” the term pertains only to the past. But 
in fact we have our prophets, no less than previous centuries. We 
call them by other names. Every person, however trained, or how¬ 
ever occupied, who discovers and expresses to his fellow-men the 
facts and the truths of life which promote the highest human well¬ 
being, is in reality a prophet. And it is to such men that we are 
indebted for our light, our inspiration, and our progress. 


What, now, is the reward that the prophet receives? Is it a 
stipend which some group of persons about him contributes to his 
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support? That is a transient matter, and certainly is not what 
Jesus had in mind in speaking of a prophet’s reward. Rather, that 
What Does reward is the joy, blessing, and growth which result 

the Prophet from his pwn high ideals and from his service to 

Receive for the world. It is the fulfilment of God’s purpose in 
H/8 Work 7 

himself, and in others. The spiritual joy of assisting 
to bring in the reign of love, righteousness, and peace is a reward 
beside which human and earthly rewards are insignificant. The 
prophet works to enthrone truth and goodness; his recompense is 
to see truth and goodness being enthroned by his labors. He grasps 
the facts and the principles of life, he embodies them in himself, he 
gives them effectively to his fellow-men; thereby he achieves personal 
character and worth, thereby he upbuilds the kingdom of God. The 
reward which the prophet receives is thus the satisfaction of accom¬ 
plishing God’s will by the promotion of the perfect humanity toward 
which mankind moves. 


Jesus promises that one who is not a prophet may receive the 
reward of a prophet. Yet not every person who is not a prophet 
May Others ma y rece i ve a prophet’s reward, but only he who 
Receive a “receives a prophet in the name of a prophet.” What 

Prophet’s i s ft to “receive a prophet in the name of a prophet” ? 
Rew ard 7 

Obviously, it is to show a real appreciation of him 
who speaks forth God’s truth, recognizing that he is the bearer of 
the divine message. He who appreciates the prophet’s message, and 
honors the prophet for his message, is one who has already entered 
into true sonship with his Heavenly Father, and is therefore in a 
condition to receive God’s blessings. The man who knows goodness 
when he sees it, and does it sincere homage, is the essential equal of 
the prophet. It may not be within the power of such a man to be 
a discoverer or a public herald of truth—there are limitations of 
individual ability and individual circumstances; but any sincere man 
can recognize truth and goodness in others, and reverence and assist 
them in their work. 

The world is always in need of prophets. But there is equal 
need of those who will appreciate prophets, understand their mes¬ 
sage, and promote their mission. The two classes of men are com- 
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plemental, and the reward of the one is the reward of the other. 
The prophet may seem to earn a larger reward than the obscure man 
because of his larger and more conspicuous service. But the reward 
which the prophet receives is not apportioned to his desert; it is 
infinitely beyond the most that he could earn. Once more we must 
attend to the teaching of “The Laborers in the Vineyard,” that 
God rewards men not on a commercial basis, but by giving to every 
man who will receive it a full salvation. Men cannot therefore 
boast of having merited the blessings which God has given them, 
however mucli they may have accomplished for him. “It is my 
will to give unto this last, even as unto thee. Is it not lawful for me 
to do what I will with mine own ? or is thine eye evil, because I am 
good?” In God’s loving plans for men he bestows his blessings 
freely upon all who become true sons, whether their lives be great or 
small, whether their services to the world be conspicuous or obscure. 
He who receives a prophet because he is a prophet, in homage to 
him and his message, is fit to receive a prophet’s reward. 
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THE PURPOSE OF PUNISHMENT. 


By Rev. William W. McLane, Ph.D., D.D., 

New Haven, Conn. 

The passions of men have been used to interpret the purposes of 
God. This is nowhere more apparent than in the theories of punish¬ 
ment which have been proposed. If one man strikes another, the 
natural impulse is to strike back and to strike a harder blow than 
has been received. This impulse may be instinctive resistance of 
injury, but it is likely to seek to injure or to destroy the offender. 
It is easy for a man to feel that what he would do, if injured, is what 
every man should do. Hence, historically, it came to pass that 
criminal law took its spirit and form from the offended party. 
Authorities upon criminal law are quite well agreed that private ven¬ 
geance is the primal source of punishment. “In early times,” says 
Maine, “men were persuaded that the impulses of the injured person 
were the proper measure of vengeance to be exacted.” “An ancient 
court,” says Theodore W. Dwight, “took as its guide the measure 
of vengeance likely to be exacted by the aggrieved person.” An 
interesting illustration of this is seen in an old law which permitted 
a thief, if soon caught to be executed at once, but which forbade his 
execution if he was not immediately put to death. The law recog¬ 
nized the fact that an injured man in the first heat of passion would 
be likely to demand the death of the thief, but that after his passion 
had cooled he would hardly demand so severe a penalty. Therefore, 
the law was framed with reference, not to unchanging justice, but 
to the changeable feelings of an injured man. With this understand¬ 
ing of the origin of criminal law, it is easy to see how torture came 
to have a prominent place in the punishment of criminals and in the 
theories of punishment which were held by men. “Cruelty,” 
says Pike in his History o / Crime , “is one of the most strongly 
marked characteristics of the savage. To inflict torture is one of 
his greatest delights.” Among the Romans, also, cruelty accom¬ 
panied the punishment of crime; “when slaves were executed for 
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crime their deaths were of a most hideous kind.” Torture was 
practiced by the Teutonic tribes, and continued by them long after 
the introduction of Christianity. A favorite method of death in 
Gaul and in Great Britain was by fire. Criminal offenders were 
put in a wicker cage made in the form of an idol, surrounded by 
wood, and burned. 

The state and the church react upon each other. Pagan concep¬ 
tions of crime and punishment have had considerable influence in 
shaping certain formal doctrines of theology. Beams of light which 
pass through colored glass are affected by the color of the glass through 
which they pass. The teachings of Jesus have been affected in spirit 
and form by the ideas previously held by the minds into which the 
words of Jesus have come. Often this accounts for the contrast 
between the spirit and practice of Jesus and the spirit and practice 
of some who call themselves disciples. Scholastic theology, derived 
partly from the world and partly from the Word, laid stress ujpon 
torture as the proper punishment of sin. This fact appears in 'the 
doctrinal statements, in the popular sermons, and in the poetry of 
the church. Punishment, it was said, is intended primarily to satisfy 
the feelings of the person offended. Standard works on law taught 
the same doctrine. The doctrine of eternal torment taught by the 
church corresponded to the theory of torture practiced by the state. 
With the exception of the doctrine of purgatory, there was no differ¬ 
ence in the theory of punishment between the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant churches at the time of the Reformation. Later there 
was no difference between the Calvinists and the Arminians. All 
alike held the opinions which had been formulated by men influenced 
by Roman law and the customs of the Teutonic people. The West¬ 
minster Confession, repeating the doctrine of the Middle Ages, says 
of the non-elect: “God was pleased, for the glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonor 
and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” So 
recent a writer as the late Charles Hodge has said: “The object of 
punishment is neither the reformation of the individual nor the pre¬ 
vention of crime. Its tendency is to exasperate and harden.” Jona¬ 
than Edwards one hundred and fifty years ago said: “That God will 
execute the fierceness of his anger implies that he will inflict wrath 
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without any pity.” “God hath it on his heart to show to angels and 
men both how excellent his love is and also how terrible his wrath is.” 
To those who remember the preaching of fifty years ago this will 
have a familiar sound. Such sounds, however, have died away in 
the dim distance of time, and there is a singular silence in the pulpit 
concerning the punishment of sin. This is due partly to the fact 
that the people in the pews have repudiated the doctrine of punish¬ 
ment taught in the past, and partly to the absence, apparently, of 
any very definite opinion on the subject on the part of the men in 
the pulpits. And yet some definiteness of opinion would be of great 
value. 

The people have repudiated the doctrine that God punishes sin¬ 
ners for his own pleasure. In this they are like the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews who declares that God is the opposite of those 
loveless fathers who punish for their own pleasure, in that God pun¬ 
ishes for the profit of men. The father of a family who should punish 
his erring children for the purpose of showing his own wrath and his 
own power would not now have the title Christian conferred upon him 
by his fellow-men. To the scholastic theologians God was an 
imperial Sovereign ruling for his own pleasure and for the exhibition 
of his own power. To Jesus, God is a paternal Sovereign ruling for 
the good of his creatures. The most perfect type of God is a Chris¬ 
tian father. The first law of paternal life is the law of ministration. 
The father lives not for himself—so far as his fatherhood is concerned 
—but for his children. This is not because the father is less than his 
children, nor because he proposes to surrender his will to their will, 
but because he proposes to do what is best for them. In doing this 
the father finds his pleasure, and in its success he finds his joy. The 
paternal hand, prompted by the paternal heart, provides home and 
food, instruction and discipline, reward and punishment, for the 
good of his children. Discipline as well as instruction, punishment 
as well as pleasure, is prompted by love. 

This Christian conception of punishment is now finding hospitality 
and expression in the state. It is noticeable that as Christianity 
comes to control feeling, thought, legislation, and judicial proceed¬ 
ings, cruelty is eliminated. Torture is unthought of in a Christian 
court; torment has no place in the punishments of a Christian com- 
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munity. There is a growing feeling that punishments inflicted on 
youthful criminals should tend to reform them, and that punishment 
inflicted upon incorrigible offenders should exclude them permanently 
from civil society. 

The punishment of sinners must be interpreted by the divine 
character, by the light of God’s love, by the laws of life, by the course 
of human history, and by the revelation of God’s final purpose through 
Jesus Christ. This method of interpretation accords with the modem 
demands of the scientific spirit and habit. 

God’s character is revealed as holy. He cannot, therefore, find 
pleasure either in sin or in the suffering which sin brings to the sin¬ 
ner. God’s motive—the source of his activities in relation to his 
creatures—is love. Love cannot find pleasure in the pain of its 
objects, but only in promoting the end for which they were created. 
God also is a living God dealing with living men, and punishment 
must be interpreted by the laws of life. 

What is the purpose of pain, physical or moral ? The pain which 
proceeds from the scratch of a briar, the touch of a flame, the sting 
of an insect, or the bitterness of a poison, is a warning of danger and 
a means of preserving life. As a rule—we cannot now notice excep¬ 
tions—the things which feed the body and minister to health give 
pleasure; and the things which injure give pain. If pain gave no 
warning, that which destroys the body might complete its deadly 
work unhindered. Moral pain has a similar purpose. The shame 
which follows sin tends to separate the soul from its sin that it may 
repent. The remorse which follows transgression is the recoil of a 
soul with health yet in it from both the shadow and the substance of 
sin, that the soul may return to the sunshine of love and the way of 
life. The primal purpose of the pain is to purge from the evil. Mon¬ 
taigne regarded pain as man’s chief calamity. He says: “What we 
fear in poverty is pain, and what we fear in death is pain.” But if 
the fear of poverty will make a man industrious, and the fear of death 
will make a man prudent and temperate, then the moral purpose of 
the pain is beneficent. Pain is a less evil preferred to a greater. 
It is only necessary to state the case to see the conclusion. 

The appeal to the teachings of history can best be made in the 
study of the Hebrew people, whose history reveals the moral rela- 
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tion of God to men. It is noticeable that in the punishments which 
the Hebrews were permitted to inflict on men, torture had no place. 
The penalties in which they were permitted to demand an eye for 
an eye were restrictive and placed restraint upon the spirit of revenge 
which might have demanded two eyes for one. The cases of restitu¬ 
tion were designed to make good losses incurred through wrong. 
The infliction of death for certain offenses was intended to cut off 
offenders for the safety of the society as a whole. Punishment was 
designed not to be baneful, but beneficent. This was also the pur¬ 
pose of divine punishment. Suggestion rather than exhaustive 
statement of biblical teaching must suffice to illustrate this fact. The 
laws of Israel set forth briefly the relation of men to God, and more 
fully the relation of men to each other. In Leviticus, chap. 26, 
rewards are promised to Israel for obedience, and punishments are 
threatened for disobedience. If the people worship Jehovah, keep 
the sabbaths, reverence the sanctuary, and obey the commandments, 
then they would be blessed with rain and harvest and fruit and fulness 
of bread and peace and freedom from fear. But if they did not these 
things, then they would be punished in that the heaven should be as 
iron and the earth as brass, and the fields should give no increase, and 
the trees should yield no fruit, and the wild beasts should destroy the 
cattle and the children. That the purpose of these judgments is to 
lead men to see the evil of their ways and to repent is apparent. “And 
if by these things ye will not be reformed unto me, I will smite you, 
even I, seven times for your sins.” “I will send the pestilence and I 
will bring the sword upon you.” This process is to be continued 
until, at last, they shall confess their iniquities and the iniquities of 
their fathers, and then Jehovah will remember his covenant and will 
remember his land, and will neither reject nor abhor nor destroy his 
people. Of course, in all this the people are dealt with as a nation, 
but the principle of divine punishment is clearly revealed. 

The same principle is declared by the prophets. Jehovah speaks 
through Jeremiah, saying: “Because they have forsaken my law and 
have not obeyed my voice, but have walked after the stubbornness 
of their own heart; therefore, I will feed them with wormwood and 
give them water of gall to drink and scatter them among the nations, 
and I will send the sword after them till I have consumed them.” 
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This punishment, however, is to issue in the deliverance of such as 
repent and in the conversion of the nation. Jehovah says again: 
“I will bring Israel to his pasture, he shall feed on Carmel, and his 
soul shall be satisfied upon the hills of Ephraim. In those days the 
iniquity of Israel shall be sought for and there shall be none; and the 
sins of Judah and they shall not be found: for I will pardon them 
whom I leave as a remnant. ,, Hosea teaches the same principle: 
“Jehovah will punish Jacob according to his ways.” But Jehovah 
will love freely, will heal the backsliding, and will be as the dew 
unto Israel who shall blossom as the lily and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. Amos also threatens a punishment which will sift Israel 
among the nations, but which will issue in their return and in the 
rebuilding of their cities. This is all national and temporal, but it 
shows that the purpose of punishment is salutary. 

The same principle is set forth in the New Testament in respect 
of church discipline. Paul writes to Timothy of certain men whom 
he had “delivered unto Satan that they might be taught not to blas¬ 
pheme.” Also, in his first letter to the Corinthians, Paul bids them 
put a man guilty of incest out of the church that the church might 
not be leavened by uncleanness. The purpose, first, was surgical, 
designed to save the church by cutting off the offender. But to the 
offender the purpose was designed to be medicinal. The apostle 
in his second letter commends the man to the church, advising them 
to forgive him whose punishment had been salutary and sufficient. 
This is only a matter of church discipline, but it reveals the Christian 
motive and purpose of punishment. Christian judgment coincides 
with Christ’s judgment. Christ compares his treatment of his church 
to the culture of a vine which is pruned and freed from fruitless 
branches that it may bear more fruit. 

In respect of ultimate judgment and final punishment, Jesus 
teaches the separation of the wicked from the righteous because they 
are fit for no other fate. Jesus teaches the conservation of the good 
and the condemnation of the worthless and the wicked because of 
their worthlessness and wickedness. The foolish are excluded from 
the kingdom, like the foolish virgins from the wedding feast. The 
worthless suffer deprivation, like the man whose unused talent was 
taken away. The unworthy are degraded, like the man without a 
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wedding garment who was thrust into the outer darkness. The 
wicked suffer perdition, like tares which, in the harvest-time, are 
gathered and burned. But it is noticeable that this is to the end that 
things unprofitable may cease, and that the wise, the worthy, the 
profitable, and the righteous may abide. 

That punishment sustains a relation to justice both divine and 
human, and also to law, is not denied. Justice is shown in punish¬ 
ment and law is maintained. But punishment is not designed 
primarily to give sanction to law whose spirit is its most sacred 
sanction, nor to show God’s wrathful power and to satisfy vindictive 
justice. Punishment is part of an educational, disciplinary, and 
gracious process whereby human beings, starting in infancy, in 
ignorance, and, as the Bible teaches, in sin, are restrained from evil, 
brought to repentance, and made willing to seek and to receive the 
grace which brings salvation and teaches how to live. The trans¬ 
gressing man who heeds this purpose will find even punishment 
leading to salvation. If there are any men who do not heed this 
purpose (it is the purpose , not the final result, which is here consid¬ 
ered), and in whom sin remains to work out its deadly result, then at 
last punishment which, like the surgeon’s knife, cuts them off will 
leave the society, of which they are no longer fit to be a part, free from 
their injurious presence, and so pure and perfect. 

This theory, which regards punishment as designed to save the 
individual if possible, and in case of failure with any individual, then 
to save society, accords with the law of the survival of the fittest set 
forth by science; it accords with the purpose of punishment in the 
modern state; it accords with the purpose of punishment in parental 
government; it accords with the teachings of the Old Testament; it 
accords with the spirit of the New Testament; it commends itself to 
the Christian conscience; it satisfies the Christian heart. This is a 
theory of punishment which can be preached. It should have power 
over men. And God as Creator, Father, and King will find his 
supreme satisfaction, not in the process of creation and government 
wherein punishment now performs its part, but in the high and holy 
purpose of his love, and at last in the possession of a saved society 
of intelligent, loving, and holy men who delight to do his will. 
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By Professor J. F. McCurdy, D.D., 
University College, Toronto, Canada. 


Let us look at an incident of the times of the early kingdom 
whose recital has proved a stumbling-block to many an earnest 
seeker after the truth of sacred history. I refer to the expedition 
against the Amalekites undertaken by king Saul, under the auspices 
of Samuel the prophet, and at the alleged command of Jehovah, as 
recorded in i Sam., chap. 15. The crux of the case is the command 
given in vss. 2, 3: 

Thus saith Jehovah, I have marked that which Amalek did to Israel, how 
he set himself against him in the way when he came up out of Egypt. Now 
go and smite him, and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them not, 
but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and camel, sheep and ass. 

The issue is here perfectly plain—plainer than in the similar com¬ 
mand of an earlier time to destroy the Canaanites. I do not need 
to discuss any of the details, such as Saul’s sparing and Samuel’s 
slaying of Agag. We simply cannot deliberately believe that such 
a command was actually given by Jehovah; that the God of Hosea 
and Isaiah and Micah and Jeremiah, of Luke and John and Paul, 
the God of love, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
God of the whole earth, he who made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth, and who extinguishes all blood-feuds in the new blood- 
brotherhood founded and ratified by the sacrifice of his own Son— 
that he was the instigator of a war of extermination, with all its pas¬ 
sions and atrocities named and nameless. Who can refuse the simple 
explanation that we have here a case of interracial border warfare, 
in the waging of which, even to the death of innocent women and 
their babes, the participants supposed they had the sanction and 
direction of their God? 

Should we therefore say that this chapter forms no part of divine 
revelation ? We have no right to say that. God fulfils himself in 

1 Completed from the Biblical World for June, 1904, pp. 408-16. 
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many ways; and we dare not either prescribe or limit the modes or 
channels through which his mind is declared in the education of his 
foolish children of mankind. One thing we know well. War is the 
greatest curse that has ever visited or still visits God’s fair earth; 
and war has always found its chief moral support, if not always its 
exciting cause, in religion. One test, and ultimately perhaps the 
most decisive, of the final purpose of any portion of revelation is the 
moral and spiritual use to which it may best be put. And one 
will have read this story and the like of it in the Old Testament 
with the highest profit who has been impressed by it with the horror 
and seductiveness of war. So horrible and seductive is it that God’s 
own worshipers invoke his authority and inspiration when waging 
it most cruelly and remorselessly. 

Similar observations may properly be made upon the analogous 
case of the putting to death of two sons and five grandsons of Saul 
by the Gibeonites, in the days of King David, in expiation of the 
injuries of a blood-feud (2 Sam. 21:1-14). The statement is that 
the land had suffered from a famine for three years; that Jehovah 
told David, upon his inquiry, that the infliction had been sent because 
Saul’s offense was still unrequited; and that, after the Gibeonites 
had wreaked their vengeance, “God was intreated for the land.” 

I have laid emphasis upon such cases as these because in so doing 
I am following the line of most resistance. It will probably be 
agreed that those portions of the Old Testament which create the 
most unsought difficulties are those in which the prejudices and 
passions connoted by the word “tribalism” are most obvious. The 
study of anthropology and history, as well as of the Bible itself, 
helps us to understand why. In a progressive revelation, which, 
being historical, is necessarily in large measure the record of the 
growth and development of moral and religious sentiment, the part 
played by tribalism cannot but be prominent and far-reaching. The 
devolution of tribalism is the slowest of all processes of civilization 
and it is perhaps even yet not half achieved among the most advanced 
nations of the earth after twenty-seven centuries of prophetism and 
nineteen centuries of Christianity. 

Of the other inherited vices of the human mind and soul the most 
persistent and virulent is ceremonialism—reverence for things rather 
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than for persons, for the form rather than for the spirit. It is exter- 
nalism of this type that must be held responsible for the statements 
that Jehovah slew over fifty thousand men of Bethshemesh because 
they had looked into the ark, and that, in a time of general rejoicing, 
Uzzah son of Abinadab was smitten dead by Jehovah because he 
had put forth his hand to steady the ark when it had been shaken 
by an ordinary accident (1 Sam. 6:19; 2 Sam. 6:6 f.). 

The citation of such a series of cases may serve a purpose far 
more important than the mere criticism of the law and the histories. 
It may help to bring out in clearer relief the moral beauty and grandeur 
of prophetism and the prophetic literature, to which we must now 
pass for a brief examination. 

We notice first the renunciation by the prophets of tribalism and 
all its works. Let us hear Amos, the first of the great preaching 
prophets, whose sermons have been recorded. Tribalism had now 
been expanded into nationalism, losing thereby nothing of its viru¬ 
lence in the process, and having become offensive to the God of 
Israel by reason of its self-complacency after victories abroad and 
the increase of wealth at home. The chosen people thought that, no 
matter what their conduct might be, or what external dangers might 
arise, they could still have the favor of Jehovah. Amos cries out: 
“You only have I known of all the families of the earth; therefore 
will I visit upon you all your iniquities” (3:2). They fancied that 
their God cared for them alone. He tells them, in the name of 
Jehovah: “Are ye not as the race of the Ethopians unto me, ye 
race of Israel, saith Jehovah ? Have I not brought up Israel out of 
the land of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Ara- 
means from Kir?” Listen to Micah as he denounces the most 
respectable and religious people of Judah in words that were mem¬ 
orable in later history: “The heads thereof judge for reward. 

Yet they will lean upon Jehovah and say, Is not Jehovah in our 
midst ? No evil can befall us. Therefore on your account shall 
Zion be plowed as a field and Jerusalem shall become a heap of 
ruins” (3:11 f.). The insane pride of such false and shallow patri¬ 
otism, on the one hand, and prophetic veracity and fidelity, on the 
other, reached their climax in the time of Jeremiah, whose words 
and life are the noblest monument that has been reared in any age 
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to the true patriotism, which sees its country’s weal only in the cul¬ 
tivation of justice and righteousness and the fear of God, and con¬ 
siders even the loss of nationality preferable to disloyalty to God 
and duty (e. g. % Jer. 8:18—9:16; chaps. 14-16; 32:16-35). 

And how does externalism in religion fare in the hands of the 
prophets ? In their days ceremonialism was more strongly intrenched 
in Israel than ever before. It was now complicated and indurated, 
having become inevitably more ritualistic. Correctness, regularity, 
and frequency of worship were now the works of fashionable religion. 
Hear a few sentences from the sure word of prophecy, which never 
mentions the ark or the temple, or any outward observances whatso¬ 
ever, as means or sources of good to the soul and spirit, or of accept¬ 
ance with God. Amos speaks in the name of Jehovah (5:21-25): 
I hate, I despise your feasts, 

And take no pleasure in your assemblies. 

Yea, when ye offer me burnt-offerings 
[I will not accept them ?], 

And in your bloodless offerings I take no pleasure; 

And the thank-offerings of your fatlings I will not regard. 

Take away from me the noise of thy songs, 

And the trilling of thy lyres I will not bear. 

But let justice roll along like water, 

And righteousness like a perennial stream. 

And Isaiah to his people a generation or more thereafter (1:11-17): 

What have I to do with your multitude of sacrifices ? saith Jehovah. 

I am satiated with burnt-offerings of rams and the fat of your fat things; 

And the blood of bullocks and lambs and goats I do not delight in. 

When you come to appear before me, 

Who hath sought this at your hand to trample my courts ? 

Bring no more worthless offerings; 

Incense is an abomination to me; 

The new moon, the sabbath, the holding of assemblies I cannot endure; 

Iniquity with solemn meetings, your new moons, your feasts, my soul hateth; 
They are a burden to me, I am weary of bearing them. 

And when ye stretch forth your hands, I will hide my eyes from you; 

Even when you multiply your prayers, I will not hear. 

Your hands are full of blood; wash you, make you clean; 

Put away the evil of your doings from before my eyes; 

Cease to do evil; learn to do good; make justice your care; 

Set right the wronged; sue for the orphan; plead for the widow. 
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Jeremiah, a hundred years later, makes us think that God had 
virtually annulled the ceremonial law by the law of the spirit (7:21-23). 
And still a century later a prophet of the restoration “ proclaims 
with the throat” that religious observances are no service of God at 
all, unless there be coupled with them the service of men; that God 
takes pleasure in the devotion of his children only when they love 
and pity and help and care for one another (Isa., chap. 58). 

Along with the assertion of these fundamental conceptions of all 
true religion, the prophets set in a new light and vindicate for all 
ages and peoples the essential conditions of right moral conduct. 
These are, in principle, righteousness and mercy; in practice, justice 
and kindness. How vital these are as primary moral agencies, and 
how essential they were to the evolution of the moral sense in the 
actual history of Israel and the world, may be made clear by a few 
simple considerations. 

No morality, in the strict sense of the term, is possible till the 
sense of justice is awakened. Men who habitually lie and cheat 
may easily be tempted to do almost any wrong, from which they are 
deterred only by fear of punishment. Justice in the Orient has 
always been slack and slow. All the Semites have been and are 
cruel and treacherous, and the Hebrews were by nature even as the 
others. But justice is possible as a spontaneous habit of life only 
where mercy has first entered and led the way. The demonstration 
of this tremendous fact has been the most costly, and therefore the 
most precious, experience of human history. Witness the futile 
enactments of barbaric and semi-barbaric legislators, the ameliora¬ 
tion of human captivity and servitude, the slow but certain growth 
of toleration, the mitigation of religious rancor, and the necessity 
as well as the beneficence of the awful tragedy of Calvary, whose 
efficacy is set forth by the moving figure of the reconciliation of the 
divine justice with the divine mercy. When the prophets began the 
work of reforming society from the inside, leaving it to the priests 
to reform it, if possible, from the outside, righteousness and justice, 
mercy and kindness were necessarily their watchwords. 

There had been love and kindness before the time of the prophets, 
but they had not become habits of society. Where they had been 
manifested they had been mainly confined to the family or clan or 
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tribe, and were therefore not human or humane. The prophets 
made them the outgrowth of a universal principle, the essential 
nature and actual requirement of God himself (Mic. 6:6-8): 

Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, 

Or bow myself before God most high ? 

I will show thee, O man, what is good; 

And what doth God require of thee 
But doing justice and loving mercy, 

And walking humbly with thy God ? 

The prophets were the founders of altruism, and were its only 
exponents in the pre-Christian world. 

I can mention by name alone some of the other chief announce¬ 
ments of the prophets, which came upon the world with the effect of 
a new revelation: the declaration of God’s long-suffering mercy and 
unquenchable love to his people; of his universal sovereignty in provi¬ 
dence and history; of the need of a new heart and right spirit; of the 
moral responsibility of the individual apart from the family or tribe; 
of the mission of God’s righteous and suffering servant for the 
redemption of the race. 

Since prophetism was so vital and potential, and the principal 
witness to the truth and power of God in ancient days, it necessarily 
became operative and fruitful in the practical life of Israel to the 
close of pre-Christian times. Both the proof and the record of those 
“fruits of the Spirit” are found in large portions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment outside of the writings of the canonical prophets. Indeed, 
they give character and value to the greater part of the more strictly 
poetical and reflective books, as well as to certain well-worked sec¬ 
tions of the histories. The chief distinguishing features of what we 
may call this non-official prophetical literature are the spiritualizing 
of the character of God, a realization of his moral requirements, a 
passion for righteousness, a love of justice, sympathy with the poor 
and the oppressed, a sense of human brotherhood and of the unity 
of mankind, with a glowing anticipation of the submission of all 
nations to the rule of Jehovah. To trace out and appreciate how 
and what God thus “spoke unto the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners,” is the chief function and duty of 
modern “criticism,” that is, of biblical study. And to discriminate 
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between the moral quality of the tribalistic and ceremonial literature, 
and that of the prophetic literature wherever found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and to maintain the distinction by voice and pen, is the duty 
of the church and the most urgent practical need of the present Chris¬ 
tian times, when the kingdom of heaven is again suffering violence 
and the violent take it by force. 

In conclusion, another principal fact of revelation should be 
emphasized. There is much in prophetism which has not been 
superseded or replaced, or even supplemented, by the New Testa¬ 
ment. This is especially true in the two great interrelated regions 
of what we may call civic and international ethics—the needs and 
duties of neighbors and fellow-citizens; the divine sanctions of hon¬ 
esty, justice, and brotherly kindness in the business of life; the inner 
necessary relation between individual well- or ill-doing and national 
weal or woe; the responsibility to God and to man of rulers, judges, 
and magistrates; the inclusion of both individual and international 
obligation under a single inviolable moral law of duty and retribu¬ 
tion. The reason is obvious why these questions which go to the 
roots of our civic life and of our very national existence are dealt 
with once for all in the Old Testament. God reveals his will in the 
order of providence. Israel in its national and social history worked 
out, as no other nation has done, the everlasting universal problems 
of national and social morality. The problems, the working out, 
and the results were placed on record in the Old Testament. In 
New Testament times, under the surveillance of Roman imperialism, 
there was no need for the discussion either of the duties of citizenship 
or of international obligation. Now observe the relevant contents of 
the prophetic writings. From the sermons of Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
and Isaiah, could be compiled, and that by mere quotation, a goodly 
manual of sociological ethics. In Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Habakkuk we find an adequate standard and guide for sentiment 
and principle of action in our relations with the nations and empires 
outside of our own. If the professed followers of the Prince of Peace 
would courageously and consistently defer to these examples and 
incentives, the world might better understand the Christmas message 
of peace and good-will. 
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JESUS AS THE PROPHETIC SERVANT OF THE LORD. 

(MATTHEW I2:i8-2I.) 


By Principal Robert A. Falconer, Litt.D., 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


isaiah 42 : 1 - 4 : rby thi Tninj ■>1505 nr^n ■’i.in? 'isrsppns ■WJJJ in 

sb 7121 n;p : ibip 71ns ’rrpc'TKbi sijn sbi pysi »b : triab 

71-1I sbi nnai »b : 1391m? npxb njapi sb nnp nn«pi -nsnm; 

: ibrpi irninbi 1391m? 71K9 DnpY~t? 

R. V. (Am.): Behold, my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen, in whom my soul 
delighteth: I have put my Spirit upon him; he will bring forth justice to the 
Gentiles. He will not cry, nor lift up his voice, nor cause it to be heard in the 
street. A bruised reed will he not break, and a dimly burning wick will he not 
quench: he will bring forth justice in truth. 

Septuagint: *Ia#ai>/3 6 7rai9 pov, avriXTippopjat avrov * ’Icrpa^A. 6 ckAcktos pov, 
irpoaeSc^aro avrov rf ifrvyri pov • tSw/ca to Trvevpa pov in’ avrov , Kpiatv rots 
c Qvecnv €$olct€i • ov KeKpa£erat ov8e dviyo’a, ovSe aKovaOrjaerat c£a> y <f>u)vrj 
avrov. Kakapov reOXaapcvov ov o-vvrpfyti, Kal Xtvov Kairvt^opevov ov 
afitati, aWa eh akrjOetav e^otcret Kptcnv • avaXapij/et Kal ov OpavaOrjaerat , 
€(09 av Or} €7 rt rrjs yrjs Kptatv • *ai €7ri t<o ovopart avrov eOvrj eXmovatv. 

Matthew J2:18-21 : *l 8 ov 6 7rai9 pov ov rjpcrura, 6 ayair-qros pov ov evSoKrjaev 
V fox 1 ! / xov * Orjam to irvevpa pov Ire 1 avrov , Kal Kpicrtv, roh eOveatv 
a7rayye\et. ovk epicret ov8e Kpavyaaei, ovSe aKovaet ri9 ev rat9 7rA.arcta(9 
rrjv cfxavrjv avrov. KaXapov cruvrerpippevov ov Kared£et Kal \tvov rv<f>o- 
pevov ov afieau, Ia)9 av €k/3 a\y eh vt/cos rrjv Kptcnv. Kal t<o ovopart 
avrov eOvrj eXirtovcnv. 

R. V. (Am.) : Behold my servant whom I have chosen; my beloved in whom my soul is 
well pleased: I will put my Spirit upon him, and he shall declare judgment to 
the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry aloud; neither shall any one hear his 
voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he 
not quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. And in his name shall 
the Gentiles hope. 


i. In the original passage, Isa. 42:1-4, there is a description of that 
unique figure of prophecy, the Servant of the Lord. It would be beyond 
our purpose to enter into a discussion as to whom the prophet meant by the 
Servant. Some hold that he thought of personified Israel; some, the godly 
kernel of the nation, or the body of the prophets; others see in the Servant 
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the ideal conception of Israel; others, a prophet martyr; others again, the 
Messiah who was to come. The conditions are best satisfied if the Servant 
be interpreted either as Israel in its ideal conception, “ personified and 
treated by the prophet as a being, a true divine creation,” or as “a person 
whom the prophet foresaw as about to arise and realize in himself the 
conception of Israel, and cause it also to be realized in the people as a 
whole.” 1 

It is the character and work of the Servant which are of present impor¬ 
tance for us. From Isa. 42:1-4 these elements appear to be essential to 
his figure: (1) He is the object of Jehovah’s love, chosen by him to do a 
great service which none other can render (vs. 1). (2) He is upheld by 

Jehovah, steadied in his task, and equipped with his Spirit so that he is 
able to deliver the divine will to the world (vs. 1). (3) His work is to bring 
forth judgment to the gentiles, to set judgment in the earth, and to pro¬ 
claim Jehovah’s law to the isles (vss. 1,4). Judgment ( mishpat ) is “prac¬ 
tical religion,” the conduct which is inspired by a love of righteousness, 
those principles of equity and humanity which issue from devotion to 
Jehovah. 2 To carry this far and wide over the heathen world is the 
commission of the Servant.. The gentiles may be only flickering lights, 
but the Servant will fan them into flame. They may be like reeds bruised 
almost to death, but he will restore them to life and bring in the perfect 
reign of divine righteousness. (4) Neither thick darkness will quench his 
light, nor opposition break him like a reed; but with unwearied sacrifice he 
will establish Jehovah’s law (vs. 4). (5) In accomplishing his purpose he 

will make no boastful proclamation, introduce no forceful measures like 
a military conqueror, nor use vehement self-advertisement; but he will 
deal in gentleness and mercy toward the weak, the shattered, the hopeless 
(vss. 2, 3). 

2. The changes in the Septuagint. The first clause, “Jacob my serv¬ 
ant, I will take hold upon him; Israel my elect, my soul hath welcomed 
him,” introduces a definite interpretation of the Servant as Israel. “Smok¬ 
ing flax” takes the place of “dimly burning wick;” and the last clause is 
a free rendering of the meaning of the Hebrew. 

3. The evangelist’s treatment of the quotation. Matthew translates 
independently from the Hebrew, though he has the Septuagint in mind. 
The word yptrura —suggested possibly by 1 Chron. 28:6, 10; 29:1 (Sept.), 

1 See Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy , chaps. 22 and 23; G. A. Smith, Isaiah f 
chaps. 16 and 18. 

2 Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy , p. 417; Expositor , Second Series, Vol. VIII, 
p. 364. 
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where it denotes Jehovah’s choice of Solomon, or by Mai. 3:17; Ezra 20:5 
(Sept.), which refer to his choice of Israel to be his son—displacing the 
Hebrew “sustain,” emphasizes the absoluteness of the Servant’s call. 
“My beloved” is substituted for “my chosen,” possibly under the influ¬ 
ence of the Targums, or because it may have been a current title for Mes¬ 
siah, ^ or most probably by reason of the words spoken to Jesus at his 
baptism (Matt. 3:17; cj. 17:5). Instead of “cry” the evangelist, inter¬ 
preting the Servant in the light of Christ’s action with the Pharisees, puts 
“strive.” In vs. 20 the Septuagint is followed in the words “smoking 
flax,” but the last clause is a thoroughly independent paraphrase of Isa. 
42:36, 4a, to bring out the victorious issue of the Servant’s work; “to 
victory” takes the place of “in truth,” and the next clause is omitted. 
Vs. 21 is a return to the Septuagint rendering. 

4. The context in Matthew. It seems that the quotation was placed 
here because of the preceding summary of Jesus’ work in vss. 15 and 16. 
But its scope is not to be confined to this. A section of Matthew’s gospel 
begins at chap. 11, the theme of which is the effect produced on various 
classes by the unwonted method of Christ’s teaching. He is a stumbling- 
block even to John the Baptist, while the cities of Galilee reject him, and 
the religious leaders have set themselves in strong opposition. But in all 
his work Jesus is shown to be the true Messiah, the servant of the Lord. 
He calls to himself the babes and the ignorant (11:25, 26); as Lord even 
of the sabbath he sweeps away traditional casuistry, and is the merciful 
Revealer of the true righteousness of Jehovah (12:1-14); he is the only 
Son of the Father who knows his will, and to whom all power for the 
establishment of his kingdom has been committed, the Mediator of the 
divine purpose to the world (11:27). But in character he is meek and 
lowly. His burden is light. Though given all power, he does not wish 
yet to come into open conflict with his enemies, so he withdraws to an 
unobtrusive ministry of healing (12:15, 16). Not, however, because of 
failure, for he calls the burdened and wearied to him and can give them 
rest (11:28-30). He is thus an enigma, but the opposition of the Phari¬ 
sees is prompted by evil hearts (12:24-37). 

5. The fulfilment of prophecy. Thus we see that Matthew chooses 

this passage from Isaiah in order to show how Jesus is in truth the Servant 
of the Lord. (1) He is the well-beloved, the special object of the Father’s 
regard, the Servant in whom he delights (11:27; 12:18). (2) Like the 

Servant, he is endowed with the Holy Spirit and able to proclaim judg- 

3 See Robinson, “The Ascension of Isaiah," in Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. 
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ment to the heathen. #cpto-is (12:18) is probably charged with the same 
meaning as mishpat —the divine law of righteousness (see also Luke 11:42). 
One purpose of this gospel is to set forth Jesus as possessing the Holy 
Spirit (3:16; 28:16-20), and his followers as the new Israel which takes 
the place of the rejected Jews (11:25, 2 ^; 21:33-46=12: 18, 21). The 
subjects of his kingdom are of the character outlined at the opening of 
the Sermon on the Mount (5:3-12). All the weary and heavy-laden may 
come to him, to whom all power has been committed by his Father (11:27- 
30=12:18, 20, 21). (3) Like the Servant of prophecy, Jesus is free from 

violence or self-assertion. “I am gentle and lowly in heart” (11:29). 
Instead of engaging in contention with the Pharisees, he withdraws for a 
quiet work of power among those who need his help (12:15, I ^)* From 
the days of his temptation, Jesus had consistently refused to further his 
kingdom by loud proclamation, or to satisfy the craving of the Pharisees 
for signs (4:5, 6; 8:4; 12:16=12:19). (4) Yet everywhere he taught as 

one having authority (12:6, 13=12:20), and his kingdom was soon to 
surprise them by its powerful growth (12:28). 

6. Method. It is evident that this quotation from Isaiah illumines a 
whole section of the gospel, and not only the immediately foregoing verses. 
It served especially to show the Jewish-Christian how his own Scriptures 
were most truly fulfilled in the messianic work of Jesus his Lord, The 
evangelist deals with this passage as he might have treated a piece of 
current coin, rubbing off the accumulations so that the features of their 
sovereign in whose name it was struck might appear in general outline. 
His method of handling the prophecy is quite free. He translates, inserts, 
omits, or follows the Septuagint at will. There is no ground for supposing 
that he drew from any Aramaic original, because the changes from the 
Hebrew are introduced with an evident purpose. But with the free treat¬ 
ment of the latter he evinces a fine apprehension of the deepest truths of 
prophetic teaching, having penetrated by clear insight to those essential 
features in the figure of the Servant which find their incarnation in Jesus 
Christ. 
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BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN IMPRECATIONS. 


Translated by Robert Francis Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. FROM THE EPILOGUE OF THE CODE OF HAMMURABI, KING OF BABYLON 

(ABOUT 2250 B. C.). 1 

[Hammurabi, the king of righteousness, whom Shamash has endowed 
with justice, am I. My words are weighty; my deeds are unrivaled . . 


If that man pay attention to my words which I have written upon my 
monument, do not efface my judgments, do not overrule my words, and 
do not alter my statutes, then will Shamash prolong that man’s reign, as 
he has mine, who am king of righteousness, that he may rule his people 
in righteousness.] 

If that man do not pay attention to my words which I have written 
upon my monument; if he forget my curse and do not fear the curse of 
god; if he abolish the judgments which I have formulated, overrule my 
words, alter my statutes, efface my name written thereon and write his own 
name; or on account of these curses, commission another to do so—as for 
that man, be he king or lord, or priest-king or commoner, whoever he 
may be, may the great god, the father of the gods, who has ordained my 
reign, take from him the glory of his sovereignty, may he break his scepter, 
and curse his fate! 

May Bel, the lord, who determines destinies, whose command cannot 
be altered, who has enlarged my dominion, drive him out from his dwelling 
through a revolt which his hand cannot control and a curse destructive to 
him. May he determine as his fate a reign of sighs, days few in number, 
years of famine, darkness without light, death staring him in the face! 
The destruction of his city, the dispersion of his people, the wresting 
away of his dominion, the blotting out of his name and memory from the 
land, may Bel order with his potent command! 

May Belit, the august mother, whose command is potent in E-kur, 
who looks with gracious favor upon my plans, in the place of judgment 
and decisions pervert his words in the presence of Bel! May she put 
into the mouth of Bel, the king, the ruin of his land, the destruction of his 
people and the pouring out of his life like water! 

1 This translation differs little from that in my edition of The Code of Hammurabi. 
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May Ea, the great prince whose decrees take precedence, the leader 
of the gods who knows everything, who prolongs the days of my life, 
deprive him of knowledge and wisdom I May he bring him to oblivion, and 
dam up his rivers at their sources! May he not permit com, which is 
the life of the people, to grow in his land! 

May Shamash, the great judge of heaven and earth, who rules all 
living creatures, the lord (inspiring) confidence, overthrow his dominion; 
may he not grant him his rights! May he make him to err in his path, 
may he destroy the mass (foundation) of his troops! May he bring to 
his view an evil omen of the uprooting of the foundation of his sovereignty, 
and the ruin of his land! 

May the blighting curse of Shamash come upon him quickly! May 
he cut off his life above (upon the earth) Below, within the earth, may 
he deprive his spirit of water! 

May Sin, the lord of heaven, my divine creator, whose scimetar shines 
among the gods, take away from him the crown and throne of sovereignty! 
May he lay upon him heavy guilt and great sin, which will not depart 
from him! May he bring to an end the days, months, and years of his 
reign with sighing and tears! May he multiply the burdens of his sov¬ 
ereignty! May he determine as his fate a life like unto death! 

May Adad, the lord of abundance, the regent of heaven and earth, 
my helper, deprive him of the rain from heaven and the water-floods from 
the springs! May he bring his land to destruction through want and 
hunger! May he break loose furiously over his city and turn his land 
into a heap left by a whirlwind 

May Za-m£-m£, the great warrior, the chief son of E-kur, who goes 
at my right hand, shatter his weapons on the field of battle! May he 
turn day into night for him, and place his enemy over him! 

May Ishtar, the goddess of battle and conflict, who makes ready my 
weapons, the gracious protecting deity, who loves my reign, curse his 
dominion with great fury in her wrathful heart, and turn good into evil 
for him! May she shatter his weapons on the field of battle and conflict! 
May she create confusion and revolt for him! May she strike down his 
warriors, may their blood water the earth! May she cast the bodies of 
his warriors upon the field in heaps! May she not grant his warriors 
(burial(?))! May she deliver him into the hands of his enemies, and 
may they carry him away bound into a hostile land! 

May Nergal, the mighty among the gods, the warrior without an equal, 
who grants me victory, in his great power, burn his people like a raging 
fire of swamp-reed. With his powerful weapon, may he cut him off and 
may he break his members like an earthen image! 
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May Nin-tu, the exalted mistress of the lands, the mother who bore 
me, deny him a son! May she not let him hold a name among his people, 
nor beget an heir! 

May Nin-kar-ra-ak, the daughter of Anu, who commands favors for 
me in E-kur, cause to come upon his members until it overcomes his life, 
a grievous malady, an evil disease, a dangerous sore, which cannot be 
cured, which the physician cannot diagnose, which he cannot allay with 
bandages, and which, like the bite of death, cannot be removed! May he 
lament the loss of his vigor! 

May the great gods of heaven and earth, the Anunnaki in their assembly, 
curse with blighting curses the wall of the temple, the construction of this 
E-babbarra, his seed, his land, his army, his people, and his troops! 

May Bel with his command which cannot be altered curse him with 
a powerful curse and may it come upon him speedily! 

n. FROM AN INSCRIPTION OF ADAD-NIRARI, KING OF ASSYRIA 
(ABOUT I325 B. C.). 2 

[When the mu^lala of the Temple of Ashur, my lord—which is [oppo¬ 
site] the gate (called) “The invocation of the god of the land” and the 
gate (called) “The god of judges,” which had been built in former days— 
had fallen into decay, had collapsed and was in ruins, I strengthened that 
place, I reached its base, I rebuilt it with granite and earth from Ubase, 
I restored (it) to its place and I set up my tablet. In future days, let a 
future prince, when that place shall have grown old and fallen into decay, 
repair its ruins; my tablet, the record of my name, let him restore to its 
place, that Ashur may hearken to his prayers. But whosoever blots out 
the record of my name and inscribes his own name, or conceals my 
tablet, or consigns it to destruction, or casts it into the stream, or bums 
it in the fire, or throws it into the Avater, or covers it with earth, or brings 
and places it in a dark (?) house, where it can not be seen; or if (any one) 
because of these curses, a foreign foe, an evil enemy, a (man of) hostile 
tongue, or any other man send and cause (him) to seize it, or if he make 
any scheme and carry it out:] 

May Ashur, the exalted god, who dwells in Eharsagkurkura, Anu, Bel, 
Ea, and Ishtar, the great gods, the Igigi of heaven, the Anunnaki of 
earth, all of them, look upon him in anger! 

May they curse him with an evil curse in wrath! 

May they destroy his name, his seed, his relatives, and his family in 
the land! 

2 The translations of II-V differ little from those in my Assyrian and Babylonian 
Literature (Appleton). 
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May the ruin of his land, the destruction of his people and of his ter¬ 
ritory at their weighty command be decreed! 

May Adad with a terrible rainstorm overwhelm him! 

May flood, destructive wind, rebellion, revolution, tempest, want (and) 
famine, drought (and) hunger be continuous in his land! 

May he (Adad) come down upon his land like a flood! 

May he turn (it) into mounds and ruins! 

May Adad strike his land with a destructive bolt! 

m. FROM AN INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADREZZAR I., KING OF BABYLON 

(ABOUT II40 B. C.). 

[Whenever in after-time, be it by the sons of Habban, or any one else 
who is placed in the governorship of Namar, be it the mayors of Namar, 
small or great, as many as there are of them, of the cities of the house of 
Karziyabku, which the king has freed from the dominion of Namar, there 
is one who does not reverence the king or his gods and turns and estab¬ 
lishes a dominion, and obliterates the name of the god and the king, as it 
stands written, and writes in another (name), or employs a fool, a deaf 
man, a blind man, or a knave to destroy this tablet with a stone, or to burn 
it in the fire, or to cast it into the river, or to hide it in a field where it can 
not be found:] 

May the great gods, as many as are mentioned in heaven and earth, 
curse that man with fury; may god and king cover him with deep disgrace! 

May Ninib, the king of heaven and earth, and Gula, the mistress of 
E-sharra, destroy his boundaries and blot out his seed! 

May Adad, the chief one in heaven and earth, the lord of canals and 
rains, fill his rivers with obstructions, bring upon him hunger and want, 
and bind upon him distress, frailty and mischief! 

May frailty fasten its grip (?) upon the inhabitants of his city! 

May Shumalia, the mistress of the snow-capped mountains, who dwells 
upon the summits and traverses the peaks; may Adad, Nergal, and Nana, 
the gods of Namar; may Shir, Shubu, the son of the temple of Der, Sin, 
and the Lady of Akkad, the gods of the house of Habban—may these 
great gods in the anger of their heart meditate evil against him! 

May another acquire the house which he has built! 

With a dagger in his neck and a .... in his eyes, may he cast him¬ 
self upon his face before his captor, and may he, unmindful of his plead¬ 
ing, cut off his life! 

In the overturning of his house may his hands roll in mire! 

As long as he lives may he drag sorrow after him, and as long as heaven 
and earth stand may his seed be blotted out! 
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IV. FROM AN INSCRIPTION OF NABUPALIDDIN, KING OF BABYLON 
(883-852 B. C). 

Whoever in the future enters this palace as ruler and renders null the 
gift of the King Nabupaliddin, or presents it to another, or cuts down the 
allowance or reckons it as belonging to the prefect, or appropriates it to 
himself, or by some evil act destroys this tablet, as for that man, by the 
command of Shamash, A, and Bunene, lords of fates, the great gods, may 
his name pass away! may his seed perish! in distress and want may his 
life go out! may his corpse be cast out! and may he not be granted burial! 

V. FROM AN INSCRIPTION (BERLIN STONE) OF MERODACHBALADAN, KING 
OF BABYLON (721-710 B. C.). 

Whoever in the future, whether king, or king’s son, or prefect, or 
governor, or director, or city officer, whose name the great lord Marduk 
may proclaim and who may exercise authority over Akkad, directs his 
attention to destroy this tablet, in any way whatever practises deceit, 
urges and orders any one, an enemy, a deaf person, a fool, a blockhead, a 
short-sighted (?) ignorant (person), a knave, who does not fear the great 
gods, with wicked intentions sends, and changes its position, throws it in 
the water, hides it in the ground, burns it with fire, erases (it) with a stone, 
sets it in a secret place, places it where it can not be seen, obliterates the 
signature, directs his attention to take away the ground-plot, the gift, 
which Merodachbaladan, King of Babylon, presented to Belaherba, mayor 
of Babylon—that man, may Anu, Ea, and Bel, the great gods, present 
with a curse which can not be undone, with blindness, deafness, paralysis 
of the muscles! 

May he suffer misery! 

May Marduk, farpanit, the lords, who decide fates, cause him to 
undergo heavy punishment! 

May they afflict him with dropsy! 

May his life (skin) come to an end with bloated flesh (?)! 

May the great gods, as many as have their names mentioned on this 
tablet, destroy his name, his seed, his progeny, in the mouth of the people! 

May they cut off his future! 
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By Professor Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


The passage 1 begins with a broad principle. Vs. 13 lays hold of all 
life to bring it under the power of religion. “ Is any among you suffering ? ” 
The reader is liable to carry back to this question the thought of sickness 
which appears below. That is too narrow an idea. The word means 
hardship of any sort. The verb is used of a soldier’s hardship in 2 Tim. 
2:3, of a prisoner’s hardship in 2 Tim. 3:9. The only other New Testa¬ 
ment use is of the Christian hardship in 2 Tim. 4:5. The only New Testa¬ 
ment use of the noun is Jas. 5:10, of the hardships which the prophets 
endured. The word is as broad as the ills of life. The verb rendered 
“ cheerful ” is also seldom used in the New Testament. It occurs elsewhere 
only in Acts 27:22, 25. Taken together, these words cover all possible 
moods; for, afte~ all, life is only the pendulum swing between sadness 
and gladness. The passage brings both moods into connection with 
religion. Is life sad ? Pray. Is life glad ? Praise. 

Then the author passes to a special form of hardship. “Is any among 
you sick ? ” He is still thinking of the man who suffers, and how he may 
meet his sufferings. Since sickness forms so much of the hardships of life, 
the church has provided an expression of its brotherhood. “Let him call 
the elders of the church.” This is the only mention of the elders or the 
church in this epistle. Chap. 2:2 speaks of the “synagogue,” which refers 
to the collected body of worshipers. Chap. 3:1 speaks of “teachers,” but 
not as responsible officers of the church. The form used here, “the elders 
of the church,” marks the official body of the Christian organization. The 

1 Is any among you suffering ? let him pray. Is any cheerful ? let him sing praise. 
Is any among you sick ? let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall 
save him that is sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins, 
it shall be forgiven him. Confess therefore your sins one to another, and pray one 
for another, that ye may be healed. The supplication of a righteous man availeth 
much in its working. Elijah was a man of like passions with us, and he prayed fer¬ 
vently that it might not rain; and it rained not on the earth for three years and six 
months. And he prayed again; and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth 
her fruit.— Jas. 5:13-18. 
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evident implication is that the church as an organization has a duty toward 
its sick. 

This text represents the gift of healing as an official function. It is 
thus somewhat different from the conception in i Cor. 12:4-11. There 
“divers kinds of gifts” are found in the church, among them gifts of “heal¬ 
ings;” but no intimation is given of any official regulation of them. Paul 
appeals only to the Christian common-sense of those who have such gifts 
for their regulation. Here the officers of the church, it is assumed, exercise 
the gifts. This official care for the sick is in accord with what one finds in 
the church in the second century. The epistle of Polycarp to the Philip- 
pians (110-15 A. D.) states that a part of the duty of the elders is to “look 
after the sick,”but does not suggest that the gift of healing is part of the 
official prerogative. 

The elders are to do two things: to pray over the sick man, and to 
anoint him “in the Name;” “of the Lord” is an addition of doubtful text, 
but the meaning is not thereby affected. The anointing is made subordi¬ 
nate to the prayer. It is introduced by the way, as it were. Not only 
does prayer hold the principal place in this sentence, but the thought con¬ 
tinues with prayer and drops the anointing. 

Is this anointing a religious symbol or a medical means ? The use of oil 
as a medical means was widespread in the ancient world, and abundant use 
of it still continues to be made in the East. Galen strongly commended 
it. Philo, Pliny, Jesus in the parable of the Good Samaritan, Josephus 
in his account of Herod’s last sickness (Wars, i, 33, 5), are among the 
witnesses to its common medical use. See also Mark 6:13. Is its use here 
merely medical ? Do the elders become simply physicians ? No. There 
is no evidence that the elders of the early church ever assumed the place of 
the physician. The anointing is to be “in the Name.” Further, it is not 
the anointing that heals, but the “prayer of faith.” Is the anointing then 
simply a religious symbol ? Does it only indicate th healing graces of 
God, as the anointing of a king had come to indicate the sustaining grace of 
God ? If so, it has no analogy in the customs of the early church. Not 
anointing, but laying on of hands, was used to symbolize the conveyance of 
spiritual grace. It is easier to find the explanation of the anointing in the 
medicinal use of oil, but combined with the idea that the use of medicinal 
means were more effective if accompanied by religious recognition of God 
as the source of healing. The idea is common. The mysteries of disease 
have ever drawn religious men into the presence of God. The physician 
has often been either the priest or the wizard—in either case in contact 
with the invisible powers. So certain Hindu “snake doctors” apply their 
remedies to the bitten spot, and then say over it words of religious charm; 
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and, like the author of James, attribute the cure rather to the 44 word of 
faith” than to the medicine. In reading this passage, as also Mark 6:13, the 
feeling is that the mention of the anointing was incidental, as something that 
would be expected as a matter of course, but not regarded as the prime cause 
of healing. That cause was 44 the prayer of faith.” 

44 And if he has committed sins”—but all men commit sins; if his sins 
have caused his* sickness, is probably the suggested idea. The ancient 
world was full of the idea that sickness comes often, if not indeed always, 
from sin. See John 9:2; 1 Cor. 11:30; Ps. 38:3. Jesus himself sometimes 
linked forgiveness with healing, as in Matt. 9:2-5; John 5:14. A rich 
illustration of the belief in the connection of sin and sickness, of the for¬ 
giveness of God and the healing of the physician, is found in Ecclus. 38:1-5. 
It is also voiced in Babylonian penitential psalms. The same idea appears 
in the Hindu doctrine of Karma, and gives rise to the 44 pow-wow” of the 
medicine man or the shaman over the sick man. It is a part of that deep- 
seated feeling, whose best expression is in the Hebrew prophets, that sin 
brings suffering. 

Vs. 16 forms a transition to a wider thought. The text varies between 
44 sins, ” as against God, and 44 trespasses,” as against man ( cf . Matt. 5:23 
ff.). Confession is a universal duty, since all alike need forgiveness. 

In vs. 17 the writer passes from the special to the general consideration 
of the results of prayer. The word translated 44 effectual working” (A. V.) 
and 44 in its working” (R. V.) is usually rendered “working,” as in Gal. 5:6. 
It is perhaps best considered passive in sense—prayer in which God is 
working, inspired prayer. The instance of Elijah is based on the Old 
Testament story, but goes beyond it in making the famine the result of 
prayer. Extra-biblical forms of biblical stories were, as one sees from 
Josephus and the Talmud, common in Judaism. The point of the illus¬ 
tration is the power of the prayer of a righteous man. 

Regarding this general subject of the power of prayer, three questions 
arise: What kind of prayer was in the writer’s mind ? What did he expect 
this kind of prayer to do ? Can we expect the like ? 

What kind of prayer? There are three elements of description—the 
prayer of faith, the prayer of a righteous man, and energized, i. e. y inspired, 
prayer. These three are one. The prayer that the writer has in mind is 
not the mere desire of a man. To the early Christian, inspiration was a 
very real thing, and applied in the guidance of actual life. Paul’s letters 
and the book of Acts are full of it. That is what the Spirit and its 44 gifts” 
meant. 

What did the author expect prayer to do ? He expected the kind of 
prayer he described to perform miracles. He, in common with all Chris- 
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tians, believed that healings and other miracles had been wrought by 
inspired prayer (see Heb. 2:4; Justin Martyr Apology , ii, 6, etc.). Let 
us not, in our opposition to any error, obscure the facts. The early Chris¬ 
tians believed and taught that miracles of many kinds of which healing the 
sick was only one, occurred in the name of Christ. They did not, however, 
believe or teach that all sickness could be healed, or that all death could be 
averted, or that matter was unreal. 

Can we expect what the author did ? Not unless we think as he did. 
Between the habitual thinking of our day and his there are two great 
differences. One is that we look at nature differently. To us nature is a 
system of fixed laws, which the Christian regards as the ordered expression 
of the wisdom and love of God. To the early Christian every operation of 
nature was the direct and independent act of God. When the operations 
of nature are thought of as inevitable, prayer that they may be changed is, 
in the nature of the case, a mental impossibility. “The husbandman does 
not pray that the grain which he has sown one day may spring up into the 
golden crop of corn on the next day. ” a Beyond a doubt, our greater 
emphasis on law has for many modern men removed certain contingencies 
of nature from the field of prayer. It does not do this by thrusting God 
aside from law, but by saying that God works through law. The other 
difference is that we try to see truth on all its sides. We answer every 
objection, state every problem. The early Christian did not do so. He 
grasped a great and illuminating truth and held it strongly, not trying to 
see if he could pick flaws with it. He did not always try to make it con¬ 
sistent with the other truth. We may call this loose thinking if we choose. 
It was strong thinking. 

Until we take account of these differences, it is futile to ask if we can 
expect the same things in prayer that this writer did. We have not the 
same presuppositions. Given the same events, our mental habits make us 
interpret them differently. The early Christian saw a miracle in many 
events where we would see God working by law. These are facts which 
we are obliged to face. Now the question of the particular things that 
prayer accomplishes is always incidental. Its answer shifts from age to 
age. The permanent lesson of this passage lies in the belief that within the 
field which our way of thinking leaves open to the operation of the com¬ 
munion of God and man—whatever that field may be—prayer, guided by 
God, is a force of unlimited possibilities. Whatever else that field may 
include, it certainly includes the influence of the Spirit of God on the spirit 
of man. 

2 Mayor, Commentary on the Epistle 0/ James , p. 277, where further development 
of this thought may be found. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: LUKE 13:32, 33. 

A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


*1 Sov e/(/?aAA<i> Saifiovia Kal Idaeis a7r ore Aw crrjfxepov Kal avpiov , Kal rrj TpCrrj 
reXeiovfxai. wXrjv Set p.e crrjpLCpov Kal avpiov Kal rrj i)(opi€vrj TropeveaOai, on ovk 
ivSe^erai irpo<j>r}Triv diroXe^Oai cfw 'lepovcraX'qp.. 

— Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 

Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures today and tomorrow, and 
the third day I shall be perfected. 

Nevertheless I must walk today, and tomorrow, and the day following: 
for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 

—Authorized Version, 1611. 

Behold, I cast out devils [demons, R. V. (Am.)] and perform cures 
today and tomorrow, and the third day I am perfected. Howbeit [Never¬ 
theless, R. V. (Am.)] I must go on my way today and tomorrow and the 
day following: for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. 

—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 

—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 

“Take notice that I am going to drive out evil spirits and work cures 
today and tomorrow, and that on the third day I shall complete my work.” 
But today and tomorrow and the day after I must go on my way, because 
a Prophet cannot meet his end anywhere but in Jerusalem. 

—Twentieth Century New Testament, 1899. 

“Look! I will expel demons and effect cures today and tomorrow, 
and on the third day I shall complete my work. I must travel, however, 
today and tomorrow, as well as the following day; because it cannot be 
expected that a prophet should be murdered outside Jerusalem!” 

— Fenton , New Testament in Modern English, 1901. 

“ Behold, I cast out demons and perform cures today and tomorrow, 
and on the third day I am perfected. But today and tomorrow and the 
day following I must go upon my way; for it cannot be that a prophet 
perish outside Jerusalem.” 

— Moffatt, Historical New Testament, 1901. 
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“ I am driving out demons, and I am making cures today and tomor¬ 
row, and the third day I will complete my work. But I must go on my 
way today and tomorrow and the day following. For a prophet cannot 
come to his end outside of Jerusalem.” 

— Ballentine , American Bible , 1901. 

“ Behold I exorcise demons and heal today and tomorrow. I am still 
in possession of my full prophetic powers. You cannot do anything yet to 
me. But the third day I am finished; I will indeed go my way today and 
tomorrow, and after that — well! it must not be that a prophet perish out¬ 
side of Jerusalem.” 

—Hally Messages of the Bible , 1901. 


[Jesus is on his final journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. While he is passing through 
Herod Antipas’s territory (Perea ?) he is warned by Pharisees to leave because Antipas 
has the intention of killing him. Jesus bids them say to Herod—] 

“I shall continue my ministry until I complete it. God has ordained 
it, and I fear no interruption.” [Then to his disciples he said,] “Never¬ 
theless, let us go forward to Jerusalem—not because of Herod’s threat, 
but because my mission requires this. I am going publicly to present 
myself as Messiah in Jerusalem, and my martyrdom will follow. It is 
there that God’s prophets have been put to death.” 

—Biblical World. 
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THE MOVEMENT TOWARD THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By Rev. John L. Keedy, 

Walpole, Mass. 

The movement toward the graded Sunday school proceeds from five 
directions: 

I. PUBLISHED TEXT-BOOKS. 

First in order of importance come the courses of the Bible Study Union, 
edited by Rev. Erastus Blakeslee. The publication of these courses 
marked an epoch in Sunday-school development, and their popularity 
from the first showed how sensitive the editor was to the demands of our 
progressive schools. He dared to go forward when the wisdom of others 
was to wait; to him hundreds of men have turned in their confusion, and he 
has led them out toward the light. 

The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, publishes a series of a dozen 
or more graded courses which are coming into general use in Episcopal 
schools and are being adopted in many others. These are prepared by 
the Sunday School Commission of the Diocese of New York, of which 
Rev. Pascal Harrower is chairman. The method used in their prepara¬ 
tion is the “source method.” Fifty thousand copies were sold last year. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Chicago, has a number 
of courses; The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, has four courses, 
with others to follow; Christian Nurture , New Haven, Conn., has four 
courses; The Rainbow Publishing Co., Manchester, N. H., has six courses; 
“Bible Studies,” Elyria, O., has three or four courses; The International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association has three courses; 
Underwood & Underwood, New York, have an illustrated course on the 
life of Christ; and Revell, The Pilgrim Press, and the Methodist Book 
Concern have each a number of graded courses. 

H. SCHOOLS WITH A GRADED CURRICULUM. 

One of the best known of the graded schools is the Hyde Park Baptist 
School, of Chicago. This school is fortunate in having at its head a number 
of university professors who are experts in educational methods. In this 
school the principles of psychology and pedagogy are as carefully applied 
as in any school in the country. The curriculum is as follows: First and 
second grades—“Bible Lessons for Beginners,” by Mrs. Haven (Revell). 
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Third grade—“Old Testament Stories,” by Miss Beard (Winona Publish¬ 
ing Co.). Fourth grade—“Biblical Introduction for Teachers of Young 
Children,” by Miss Chamberlin (The University of Chicago Press). Fifth 
grade—“Life of Christ,” Bible Study Union series (Boston). Sixth grade 
—“Old Testament Heroes,” Bible Study Union series. Seventh grade— 
“New-Testament Heroes,” Bible Study Union series. Eighth grade— 
“Constructive Studies in the Gospel of Mark,” by President Harper and 
Professor Burton. Ninth grade—course in the Bible Study Union series. 
Tenth grade—course in the Bible Study Union series. Eleventh grade— 
“Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ,” by Professors Burton and 
Mathews (The University of Chicago Press), Twelfth grade—“The Life 
of Paul,” by Professor Burton (The American Institute of Sacred Litera¬ 
ture). 

A prominent feature of the school of the First Congregational Church, 
Oakland, Calif., is the emphasis it puts upon memory work until the age 
of thirteen. Questions in booklet form prepared by the Penn State Sunday 
School Association, hymns, the Apostles’ Creed, the titles of the books of 
the Bible, and a great variety of Scripture passages, are committed to memory. 
The following is the course of study: Ages 6-8—“Bible Stories.” Ages 
9-13—a three-year course on “Bible Men and Women.” Age 14—“Life 
of Jesus;” question slips prepared by the teacher, following the “Life of 
Christ” by Rev. O. C. S. Wallace, are distributed to the class for answer 
the following Sunday. Age 15—“Old Testament Heroes;” no text-book 
used by pupils; teachers have selected books from which they prepare 
questions. Age 16—“New Testament Heroes;” method same as in pre¬ 
ceding grade. Age 17—“The Work and Teachings of Christ;” pupils use 
Life of Christ by S. Earl Taylor, and Gilbert’s Life of Christ. Age 18— 
“Story of the Early Church;” latest text-books. Age 19—elective courses; 
method largely written work. 

In New York city among the Presbyterians is a group of men doing an 
interesting work. Professor F. M. McMurry, of the Teachers College; 
Dr. R. M. Hodge, of Union Theological Seminary; Professor W. W. White, 
of the Bible Teachers’ Training School; Rev. F. M. Nason, of the North 
Avenue Church, New Rochelle; and Rev. M. S. Littlefield, of the First 
Union Presbyterian Church, have outlined a graded curriculum which is 
in use in four schools. The general character of the curriculum is his¬ 
torical, the aim being in each department to accomplish a definite moral 
and spiritual result. This aim determines the selection of the material. 
The committee is at work preparing text-books. Their curriculum is as 
follows: Ages 7-8—“Stories from the Old and New Testaments.” Age 
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9—“Old Testament Characters.” Age 10—“Stories of the Life of Jesus.” 
Age 11—“Old Testament History, with Geography, Moses to Samuel.” 
Age 12—“Old Testament History, David to Isaiah.” Age 13—“Old 
Testament History, Jeremiah to Christ.” Age 14—“The Life of Christ.” 
Age 15—“Apostolic History.” Age 16—“The Teachings of Jesus.” Age 
17, and upward—elective courses. A course of supplemental memory 
work runs through the first seven grades. A course of missionary stories 
is given in fifth to eighth grades, and a course of Bible readings in eighth 
to tenth grades. The Bible Study Union lessons are now largely used, 
awaiting the text-books of the committee. 

The school of the New England Congregational Church, Chicago, has 
a graded scheme. The point of interest here is not only in the material, 
but in the method, which makes large demands on the teacher; books on 
each subject are placed in the teacher’s hands, and he must work out his 
own material. Each course appeals to some dominant instinct or interest, 
and seeks to accomplish a definite result. Grades correspond as nearly as 
possible with those in the public schools. The courses and methods are 
as follows: Ages 6-8—“Topical Stories from Old Testament and New 
Testament;” aim to develop idea of God as loving Father; book used, 
Bible Lessons for Little Beginners. Ages 9-12—“Stories of the Jewish 
People,” a three-year course; aim to show that it is best to obey God; 
method, teacher tells the story, pupils separate about tables and do written 
work. Ages 13-16—“The Story of Great Lives,” a four-year course; aim 
to live with them through their experiences and see how they became great; 
first year, “ Great Lives of the Old Testament;” second year, “The Perfect 
Life: His Teachings;” third year, “The Perfect Life: His Example;” 
fourth year, “The Apostles and Missionaries.” Ages 17-20—the study 
of principles; two years, principles of Old Testament religion; two years, 
principles of New Testament religion. 

A somewhat different method is employed in the graded Bible school 
of the First Congregational Church at Grinnell, la. Here text-books are 
placed in the hands of the pupils, and the attempt is made to secure on the 
Sunday-school lessons the same careful preparation secured by the 
public schools. The graded curriculum is made up of such manuals as 
are now obtainable. The books are bought by the school, loaned to the 
pupils, and returned, as in the day schools, when they pass on to the next 
grade. In changing to the graded scheme each teacher was left free to 
retain the International Lessons. Out of fifty-five teachers, all but two 
have chosen the new courses. The following is the curriculum: Ages 
6-8—“Bible Lessons for Little Beginners.” Age 9—“The Child’s 
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Monthly,” Bible Study Union series. Age io—“The Patriarchs,” by W. 
J. Mutch. Age ii—“T he Life of Christ,” by Burnham. Age 12— 
“New Testament Heroes,” Bible Study Union series. Age 13—“Great 
Men of Israel,” Bible Study Union series. Age 14—“The Life of Christ,” 
by Hazard and Kilbon. Age 15—“Christian Teachings” and “Bible 
History,” by Mutch. Age 16—“Old Testament History,” Bible Study 
Union series. Age 17—“Gospel History,” Bible Study Union series. 
Age 18—“History of the Apostles,” Bible Study Union series. 

Another interesting experiment is found in the Bible school of the First 
Congregational Church of Elyria, O. The lesson material used by this 
school is prepared and published by Mrs. F. N. Smith and Mrs. Cadmus, 
two teachers in the school. The method requires the constant use of the 
Bible, and makes provision for written work. Pupils are marked each 
Sunday on recitation, written work, deportment, and for bringing their 
Bibles. Written tests are conducted quarterly on week-day afternoon or 
evening. Teachers advance with classes through departments only. 
The course of study is as follows: Ages 8-10—“Stories of the Bible, Com¬ 
mandments, Beatitudes, etc.” Ages 10-13—three-year course on “Old 
Testament History, with Old Testament and Missionary Geography.” 
Ages 14-16—three-year course on “Old Testament and New Testament 
Biography, Supplemented with Missionary Biography.” Ages 17-20— 
three-year course on “Doctrinal and Practical Truths.” According to this 
scheme, the Bible is covered every three years: the first time in stories; the 
second time, historically; the third time, biographically; and the fourth 
time, topically. 

Two schools at Manchester, N. H., are using a series of text-books pre¬ 
pared by Rev. Thomas Chalmers and Rev. J. B. Lemon (published by the 
Rainbow Publishing Co.). The principle embodied in these courses is 
that the natural interest of the child at a given age must determine the 
lesson material. This is worked out, more or less perfectly, in the following 
courses: Age 8—“Miracles of the Bible.” Age 9—“Stories of the Bible.” 
Age 10—“Parables of the Bible.” Age 11—“Places of Interest in the 
Bible.” Age 12—“Men and Women of the Bible.” Age 13—“Great 
Eras and Events.” Age 14—“Messages of the Books.” The method 
requires home study, and compels free use of the Bible. No text-book is 
placed in the pupiPs hand, but a printed slip for the next lesson is given 
each Sunday. This, with the pupil’s written work, is filed in his portfolio. 

Another graded school in Chicago is that of the Leavitt Street Congre¬ 
gational Church. As in many other cases, the courses in use here are pre¬ 
pared by the superintendent or teachers in the school. Three or four such 
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courses are now in use, with others to follow. Lessons are in the form of 
outlines, mimeograph copies with blank spaces for answers being furnished 
the pupils each Sunday. These sheets are filed in portfolios and illustrated 
with maps and pictures. Little or no home work is attempted, but the lesson 
hour extends over forty-five minutes. The effort of the school is to train 
its teachers so that they will be able to teach their subjects independently. 
Class equipment consists of Bibles, Bible dictionary, scissors, paste, etc. 
Pupils use desks or lap-boards. The graded curriculum centers around 
four home-made courses, and is as follows: Ages 8-10—“Old Testament 
Storiesteachers use Moulton’s Old Testament Stories , and Beard’s 
Manual jor Teachers . Age n—“Old Testament Heroes;” outline lessons 
prepared by H. W. Gates, the superintendent. Age 12—“The Life of 
Jesus;” outline lessons by H. W Gates. Age 13—“History of the Early 
Church” and “The Life of Paul;” outline lessons prepared by Professor 
E. T. Harper. Age 14—“Spread of the Church” and “Missionary 
Heroes;” in preparation, using Via Christi as a basis. Age 15—“Prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian Life; ” decision-period class taught by the pastor from 
outlines prepared by him. Ages 16-17—“Old Testament History,” Bible 
Study Union series. Age 18—“The Teachings of Jesus;” text-book, 
Speer’s Principles of Jesus . From this point on classes elect their courses. 

I'he Bible school of the Tabernacle Congregational Church, Chicago, 
Professor E. T. Harper, superintendent, is gradually introducing a graded 
curriculum, the teacher-made courses replacing the International Lessons. 
Its general scheme and method are similar to those of the Leavitt Street 
school. This school has a very efficient corps of trained teachers, and its 
use of the Chicago Commons building gives it separate rooms for classes. 
These rooms are furnished with tables around which the pupils are grouped. 
Much individual work is done with notebooks. The superintendent of 
the girls’ clubs in Chicago Commons has charge of the third and fourth 
grades, and is taking them through a course in “Old Testament Stories” 
prepared by herself. The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades are taking courses 
in the New Testament. At theLdecision period a course on “Steps in the 
Christian Life,” prepared by the superintendent, is used. In the upper 
grades are courses on “Old Testament Prophets,” “Christian Beliefs,” and 
“Christian Duties.” 


m. PARTLY GRADED SCHOOLS. 

Many schools are working gradually toward graded curricula. Among 
these is the Union Park Congregational School, Chicago, Professor R. A. 
Jernberg superintendent. A course for the fifth grade on “Old Testament 
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Characters,” and one for the sixth grade on “The Life of Christ,” both 
prepared by the superintendent of those grades; and a two-year course on 
the “History of the Church” and “Christian Missions,” for ages 12-14, 
prepared by the superintendent of the school, are in successful use. The 
International Lessons are used in the other grades, though in some of them 
the quarterlies are discarded, and slips with questions to be answered and 
returned are used. 

In the school of the First Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill., some 
graded work in the lower grades, under the direction of Miss Frederica 
Beard, has been done. The second, third, and fourth grades are studying 
“Old Testament Stories,” with Moulton’s Old Testament Stories in the 
hands of the children. Miss Beard is now giving the fifth grade a year’s 
course entitled “The Wonder Stories in the Life of Christ.” When this 
class reaches the sixth grade, another course will be ready for it, and so on 
from year to year. This presents an admirable way of introducing a 
graded course of lessons. 

Rev. Frederick Lynch, until recently pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Lenox, Mass., has taken classes through a number of self-made 
courses, and has prepared additional ones for the use of other teachers in 
his school. His scheme of courses is as follows: A course on “The Great 
Men of Israel,” followed by one on “The Life of Christ.” Then two 
other courses—one on “ Church History,” the other on “The Great Leaders 
of the Ages.” For children 13-14 years of age a course on “Christian 
Ethics” is given. Teaching is by a syllabus, the Bible references being 
looked up in the class and the outline memorized during the week. In 
the senior grades Mr. Lynch has had two courses—one on “The Teachings 
of Jesus,” the other on “The Wise Men of Ancient Israel.” 

Rev. William B. Forbush, pastor of the Winthrop Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass., for a number of years has had a class of boys of 
the intermediate age. During the past months he has taken them through 
a course of lessons on “The Life of Christ.” He has followed in the 
main the events of the International Lessons for the present year, origi¬ 
nality lying in his method. The point of interest is in photographs of 
present-day Palestine, which are used with a stereoscope. From these 
pictures questions are asked suggestively until the facts of the lesson, and 
the knightly qualities of the persons, are brought out. The scheme of tak¬ 
ing an imaginary journey and of writing chapters in a biography is made 
use of to stimulate interest. The written work of the pupils is preserved 
by each in his portfolio, with illustrations. 

Rev. William J. Mutch, pastor of the Howard Avenue Congregational 
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Church, New Haven, Conn., has prepared a number of graded courses 
and introduced them in his school: “The Patriarchs,” “Men of the Bible,” 
“Christian Teachings,” “History of the Bible.” These courses are pub¬ 
lished and are in use in quite a number of other schools. Additional courses 
are being prepared. 

The writer of this article last year introduced into his school a course 
on “Old Testament Heroes,” for boys 12-16 years of age, the aim being 
to glorify the physical and moral qualities of certain Old Testament char¬ 
acters. This year under his direction the members of his class, ages 16-18, 
are each writing a biography of “The Life of Christ,” a chapter being 
written each week from an outline which was worked over in class the 
Sunday before. 

IV. GRADED SUPPLEMENTAL LESSONS. 

First to be noted here is the Kumler Memorial School of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg. This school has an unequaled 
equipment. The pastor and superintendent have worked out their own 
course of supplemental lessons, which they use along with the International. 
They report the scheme as working well. In the lower grades the sup¬ 
plemental lesson is largely memory work consisting of Scripture passages, 
hymns, catechism, etc. In the junior grades are two courses, “Old Tes¬ 
tament Heroes” and “New Testament Heroes,” with the Apostles’ Creed, 
catechism, etc. In the intermediate grades there are: “The Life of 
Christ,” by Hitchcock; “Studies about the Bible,” by Hitchcock; and 
“Bible Geography,” by Hitchcock. In senior grades there are: “Bible 
History,” “History of the English Bible,” “History of the Christian 
Church,” “History of the Presbyterian Church,” “History of Missions,” 
and “History of Presbyterian Missions.” 

The school of the Light Street Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, is 
graded on the supplemental plan in connection with the International and 
Bible Study Union Lessons. The supplemental lessons for the junior 
grades consist of the memorizing of Scripture passages and catechism; 
in the intermediate grades, the catechism; in the senior grades, essays of 
four hundred words on subjects suggested by the committee. This sup¬ 
plemental work, carried out in connection with a system of examinations 
on both supplemental and other lessons, makes this school one of the best 
in its section. 

In the school of the First Congrgational Church, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Charles W. Power superintendent, the course in memory work for the 
junior grades, which had been used as supplemental to the Bible Study 
Union Lessons, has been greatly enlarged, advanced to first place, and 
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assigned for home study. The historical lesson is made secondary, and is 
given by the superintendent of the grade orally. It will be interesting to see 
how this experiment results. 

These three schools are only illustrations of hundreds of others which are 
using similar supplemental lessons. The most popular courses of supple¬ 
mental lessons are those prepared by the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
the Penn State Sunday School Association, the Michigan State Associa¬ 
tion of Congregational Churches, and the Nova Scotia Sunday School 
Association. The tendency in schools having the two sets of lessons is 
for the graded lessons to supersede the ungraded. Few persons believe 
it to be an ideal arrangement, but it is surely preparing the way for some¬ 
thing better. 

V. THE WORK OF AUTHORIZED COMMITTEES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

First in order of importance is the work of the Sunday School Com¬ 
mission of the Diocese of New York. This commission has been at work 
for several years. It has laid hold of the problem of creating new Sunday- 
school ideals, and of permeating Episcopal schools with a new spirit. 
Believing that the problem of competent teachers is the crucial problem, 
this commission has laid particular stress upon the training of teachers. 
It has provided for the schools of its own diocese nine university-extension 
courses on “Teacher Training,” securing the assistance of such men as 
Bishop Potter, Professor Hervey, and President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
It has outlined “Normal Reading Courses,”and has conducted correspond¬ 
ence classes. It has prepared and published a series of graded lessons 
for Sunday-school classes, based on thorough educational and practical 
principles. It has published three books for teachers: Principles of Reli¬ 
gious Education , which is a series of lectures delivered under its auspices; 
The Sunday School Outlook , which is a report of the Crypt Conference; 
and a book on religious pedagogy, entitled Sunday School Teaching. The 
work of this commission is a serious effort to bring Sunday-school work 
to efficiency, and is commended to other official bodies. 

Next may be mentioned the work of the Sunday School Committee of 
the Illinois Congregational State Association. For the past three years 
this committee has prepared and distributed reports of what had been 
done by the progressiye Sunday schools of the state, with excellent sug¬ 
gestions on methods, courses of study, text-books already on the market, 
and books on teacher-training. 1 These reports are very stimulating. 
The example of this state association is commended to other associations. 

1 They may be obtained by addressing the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, Chicago. 
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An elaborately graded course of instruction for Sunday school and 
family has been prepared and adopted by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church. In the manual containing this graded course the 
committee has gathered together a wealth of suggestion and information. 

The Penn State Sunday School Association has published a manual 
containing many suggestions about a graded school, with an excellent 
course of second lessons covering fourteen years. The material of these 
second lessons is in catechetical form, six or seven questions being assigned 
for each lesson. There is a wide range of subjects, with an admirable 
selection of topics. Many schools are using this material, in whole or in 
part. 

The Michigan State Association of Congregational Churches has had 
a committee on the graded Sunday school for a number of years. This 
committee published and circulated a few years ago an admirable course 
of graded supplemental lessons, with a list of books on teacher-training. 
The book containing these courses has run through three editions. Work¬ 
ing with a similar committee from Wisconsin, this committee has outlined 
a course of graded study and has urged the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society to publish a series of text-books for graded courses 
of study. 

The Twin Lakes Baptist Assembly, of California, last July adopted 
a course of graded study and recommended it to the schools of the state. 
It has already been adopted by a few schools. It uses largely the lesson 
material alre dy on the market, but makes some exactions of the teacher. 
The course requires that large portions of the Bible be read by the pupils. 
In many respects it is an admirable scheme, although from a pedagogical 
point of view not faultless. It suggests a course of reading for teachers. 

The National Council of Congregational Churches at its last meeting 
in Portland voted to request the Sunday School and Publishing Society to 
prepare and publish courses of graded study, and appointed a committee 
to co-operate. Apparently the demand for graded lessons is not now 
sufficiently large to warrant any publishing house in making the neces¬ 
sary expenditure. As the numerous courses privately published become 
better known, and our teachers learn how to make their own courses, the 
demand upon our publishing houses will grow less. 

For myself, I do not believe that any curriculum, however well graded, 
or any courses of study, however well prepared, by any group of men with 
a scholarly knowledge of the Bible and with a theoretical knowledge of our 
Sunday schools, will meet the needs as well as those which are the outgrowth 
of experiment and experience. While I am sure a graded course well 
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chosen and well wrought out would meet a real need and be a great gain, yet 
I am quite as certain that nothing can so surely solve the problem as an 
interested and competent teacher who works out his own course and 
communicates his own interested and eager spirit to his pupils. If the 
present feeling of inadequacy and reaction against existing conditions 
leads teachers to work out something for themselves, shall we not by that 
very labor come to have an enthusiasm in it and a love for it which are 
unique emotions in most of our Sunday-school work? If by all of our 
addresses and discussions and committees and inquiries we disseminate 
knowledge about material and method, and impart the spirit of eagerness 
to superintendents and teachers, we have furnished that which the Sunday- 
school situation most needs. 



THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

— Bouguereau. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


IV. PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM DURING T*HE DAVIDIC PERIOD. 

§41. The Scope of This Period is that of the United Kingdom , com¬ 
mencing with SamueFs birth and closing with the disruption of the United 
Kingdom after Solomon’s death. It includes, therefore, (1) the period 
of Samuel and the beginning of the monarchy under Saul, (2) the estab¬ 
lishment of Jerusalem as the capital city of Israel, (3) the organization of 
the kingdom, (4) the work of David, (5) the sudden development of Israel 
as a world-power, (6) the building of the temple, (7) the further adjustment 
of Israel’s affairs to the outside nations, (8) the work of Solomon, (9) the 
disruption. . 

§42. The Character of the Period is distinctly prophetic, as is evi¬ 
denced by the large influence of Samuel, Gad, and Nathan upon the 
conduct of public affairs. The earlier nomadic customs and character¬ 
istics had practically disappeared, and had given place to the usages 
and activities of agricultural and urban life. The long struggle against 
the Canaanites for the possession of the land had driven the isolated clans 
and tribes closer together, and rendered them more and more conscious 
of their inner unity. Their common dependence upon, and worship of, 
Jehovah as their war-god had strengthened this tendency toward a unified 
life. With a considerable addition to the national possessions derived 
from the Canaanites the people rose above their Canaanitish neighbors 
and moved forward in what proved to be a most rapid course of develop¬ 
ment. The prophets appeared as exponents of the spirit of nationalism, 
and contributed much to the organization and development of the nation. 
This period was thus the birth-period of both prophecy and national life 
—two forces which continued their development in the closest possible 
connection with each other, and finally passed off the stage of history 
together. In these early days of national existence the life of the nation 
was strong and vigorous, abounding in energy and hope. Prophecy was 
establishing standards of life and thought which were to serve as guides 
in all its future development. It was in large measure a period of organiza- 
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tion. The great change which came during this period may be measured 
by the difference in the gift thought worthy of a king; compare the gift 
brought to Saul by David (i Sam. 16:20) with that of the queen of Sheba 
to Solomon (1 Kings 10:2): 

§43. The Contemporary Literary Sources of this period 
are few, and only in part prophetic. The literary activity 
of the prophets has not yet begun. The determination 
of these sources is attended with much difficulty (c/. §3). 
Entire agreement has not yet been reached. The following 
pieces, in whole or in part, may, however, be regarded as the 
literary product of this period: 

z Sam. a: x-xo. i. The original form of the Song of Hannah upon the 

occasion of the birth of her son, Samuel, 
a Sam. 1:19-27. 2. The elegy of David upon Saul and Jonathan, in 

which expression is given to David’s feeling of personal 
bereavement and national loss. 

a Sam. 3:33, 34. 3* David’s lament over Abner, in which he mourns the 

death of Abner and expresses his indignation at the treach¬ 
ery of the assassin. 

a Sam. xa: x 15. 4. Nathan’s parable of the one ewe lamb, which carries 

home to David the lesson of the selfishness and enormity of 
his crime against Uriah, the Hittite. 

a Sam. 33:1-7. 5. The “last words of David,” which in their present 

form have been much edited by later hands. 

Ps. x8. 6. Possibly some Davidic psalms. 

7. Other psalms, in case there are any Davidic psalms; 
it is not reasonable to suppose that there was orfly one 
psalmist in a period of a century, if psalm-writing had been 
entered upon at all. 

x Kings 8: xa-a 6 . 8- Solomon’s address at the dedication of the temple 
which is in its present form permeated by the deuteronomic 
spirit. 

1 Kings4 : 39-34. 9 - Solomon’s work as a “wise” man interested in the 

phenomena of nature and of human life and conduct. 

Bxod., chaps, ai- 10. Additions to the Book of the Covenant made from 
a3 ’ time to time as the life of the nation expanded and the need 

of further legislation was felt. 

Numb., chaps. 33, 11. The final revision of the Balaam oracles. 

24 . 

Numb.ax:i4; jos. 12. The books (now lost) of the Wars of Jehovah and 
a Sam*! ^7-37. of Jashar (see § 29). 
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§44. Constructive Work. —In the case of each of the pieces cited in 
§42, consider the following suggestions: 

1. Ascertain the various views concerning the time of the origin of the 
piece, together with the grounds on which its assignment to this period 
rests. 

2. Separate carefully those portions of the piece which may fairly be 
regarded as having had their origin later than about 920 B. C., and indicate 
the reasons for this separation. 

3. Describe the historical background of the piece in as close detail as 
possible. 

4. Indicate succinctly the content of the piece—what, as a matter of 
fact, is said in it ? 

5. Try to connect the content with the historical setting and to discover 
the underlying purpose of the piece. 

6. Formulate the principal teachings, the most vital thought, which 
the piece contains. 

§45. Later Literary Sources furnishing information relating to this 
period, and throwing light upon (1) the institutions, (2) the important lives 
and events, (3) the utterances of the principal characters, are to be found 
in certain documents or books, the date of which falls a considerable time 
after the events they describe. This material, ordinarily called tradition, 
represents more accurately the point of view of the later age in which it 
took its present literary from, than that of the age which it describes. The 
following are the principal pieces falling under this head: 

1. An early history of the times of Saul and David, 1 chap 9 !^^^- 
forming one of the constituent sources of the present books 
of Samuel, and characterized by the primitive character of jg; aa -W 6-23" 
its religious and theological conceptions, by its realistic style, 35-27 14 a ^ c 30^ 
and by its lenient attitude toward the life and work of Saul. 1 cha P 8 - l ~ 

J 4,6; 9:1—21 :i4; 

24. 

1 The analysis of the books of Samuel here given is that of H. P. Smith in The 
International Critical Commentary on Samuel (1899). Reference may also be made to 
the commentaries of Thenius-Lohr (1898), Budde (1902), and Nowack (1902); 
Budde’s edition of the text in the Polychrome Bible (1894); Wellhausen, Com¬ 
position des Hexateuchs und der historischen Bucher des Alten Testaments (3d ed. 1899); 
Kittel, History of the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 22 ff.; Driver, Introduction to the Litera¬ 
ture of the Old Testament (6th ed. 1897), pp. 172-85; Stenning, art. “ Samuel” in 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. IV (1902); Stade, art. “Samuel” in Encyclo- 
pcedia Biblica, Vol. IV (1903); Cheyne, Devoid Study of Criticism , pp. 1-126. 
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x Sam. x; 2:12-36; 
3:1 -7:i; 7:3-x7; 
8; 10:17-25; X2; 
I5;i6:x-x3;x7:i 
—1815 ;i8:14-ig; 
18:30—19:10; 19: 
18-24; 21:11-16; 
22:3-5; 23:11— 
24:26; 28; 31; 

2 Sam., chaps. 
5 - 8 . 


x Sam. 10:253-27; 
II:X2-I4. 


x Sam. 2:x-xx; 
13:1; 20:1—21:1; 
2 Sain.2i :x5-22; 
22:1—23:29. 


1 Kings 1:1—2: 

2a ,2 : 5-9,13-46. 
xx :4X ; 4:1-19; 6: 
37—7:12; xo: 16- 
20, 26-29. 
7:13—8:13. 
3:5-13, 16-28; 5: 
15-23; 9: xi 3 - 
14 ;io:i-xo; xi: 
X4-3X. 

2:10-12; 3: X4f.; 
8:14-43. 54-9:9; 
9:15-22; 11: x- 

o I3 * 

8 : 44 - 53 . 


x Chron. xo: x— 
2 Chron. 10:19. 


E.g., x Chron. 
xo:i-x2;xx:x-9; 
14:1-16. 

x Chron. 29:29; 2 
Chron. 9:29. 


2. A second history of the times of Saul and David, 
coming from a somewhat later time and from a different 
point of view, forming another constituent element of 
the present books of Samuel, and characterized by the 
large share of attention given to the life and work of Samuel, 
by a considerable measure of idealization, and by an unmis¬ 
takably theological point of view. 

3. Later additions to the earlier histories by an editor 
dominated by the spirit and teachings of the book of Deu¬ 
teronomy. 

4. Still later additions by another deuteronomic editor 
who gathered up and carefully edited various fragments per¬ 
taining to the history of earlier times. 

5. The various sources incorporated in the first eleven 
chapters of the first book of Kings, which deal with the 
closing days of David’s reign and the entire reign of Solomon; 
viz., (a) a narrative of David’s last days which perhaps 
belonged originally in the books of Samuel; (b) a “book of 
the acts of Solomon,” probably a list of court annals; ( c) 
records drawn from the archives of the temple compiled by 
the priests; ( d ) a pre-deuteronomic life of Solomon; ( e ) 
the work of the deuteronomic editor who compiled the book, 
supplied the “framework,” and added much else from his 
own hand; (/) the work of the post-exilic editor, controlled 
by priestly influences, who supplemented the book with 
various materials intended to render it more edifying for the 
people of his own day. 2 

6. The Chronicler’s narrative of the reigns of David 
and Solomon compiled about 200 or 300 B. C. The spirit 
and tone of this work are priestly, its interest being especially 
in the religious institutions and the law. The main sources 
of this narrative were (a) the present books of Samuel and 
Kings, or possibly a midrash of these books; ( b ) a collection 
of prophetic writings such as “the history of Samuel the 


2 For the analysis of the books of Kings see the commentaries of Kittel (1900) 
and Benzinger (1899); Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der 
historischen Bucher des Alien Testaments (3d ed. 1899), pp. 266-302, 359-61; Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed. 1897), pp. 185-205; C. F. 
Burney, art. “Kings,” Hastings’s Dictionary oj the Bible , Vol. II (1899); W. R. 
Smith and E. Kautzsch, art. “Kings,” Encyclopedia Biblica , Vol. II (1901); C. F. 
Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings (1903), pp. ix-xix. 
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Seer,” “the history of Nathan the prophet,” “the history of 
Gad the seer,” “the prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite,” and t Chron Ix . 4I< j_ 
“the visions of Iddo the seer; ( c ) old genealogical and official x Chron 
lists; ( d) the Chronicler’s editorial contribution .3 15:16-24;»9=io- 

§46. Constructive Work.—It is important to make use of these later 
traditions, and to this end it is suggested that, in the case of each of these 
collections or documents, indicated in §45, the student— 

1. Secure from some authority the actual Scripture material which 
scholars are accustomed to regard as included in it. 

2. Consider the various points which are thought to be characteristic 
of it. 

3. Study closely the times in which it is claimed to have had its origin, 
and the important ideas of those times. 

4. Note the “traditions” given concerning these early times which 
form the basis of this study, and distinguish the sympathies and antipathies 
which have been transferred from the later period. 

5. Sum up briefly the essential events and ideas which, after due allow¬ 
ance has been made for such transference, may fairly be regarded as 
belonging to the period described. 

§ 47. Monumental Sources illustrating the history of this period include, 
among other material: 

1. The inscriptions of contemporary kings of Assyria showing that 
Assyria’s energies were occupied in other directions, so that the Hebrews 
were left free to expand their territory and enlarge their influence under 
David and Solomon. 

See G. S. Goodspeed, A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians (1902), pp. 178- 
84; McCurdy, History , Prophecy , and the Monuments , Vol. I (1894), pp 219-23; 
Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine (1901), pp. 176-91 ; Rogers, A History of 
Babylonia and Assyria , Vol. II (1900), pp. 35-45; Winckler, Geschichte Babyloniens 
und Assyriens (1892), pp. 176-81; idem, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament , 
3d ed., Vol. I (1902), pp. 38 f.; Tiele, Babylonisch-assyrische Geschichte (1886), pp. 
167, 178. 

2. The contemporary Egyptian records, showing that Egypt was 
paralyzed by internal struggles for supremacy, thus interposing no obstacle 
to the rapid development of Israel. 

3 On the sources of Chronicles see: Kittel, Die Bucher der Chronik (“Hand- 
Kommentar z. A. T.,” 1902); Benzinger, Die Bucher der Chronik (“ Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar z. A. T.,” 1901); Barnes, The Books of Chronicles (Cambridge Bible, 
1899); Kittel, The Books of Chronicles in Hebrew (Polychrome Bible, 1895); Frances 
Brown, art. “Chronicles,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. I (1898); Driver, 
art, “Chronicles,” Encyclopcedia Biblica , Vol. I (1889); Driver, Introduction , etc., 
pp. 516-40. 
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See Maspero, The Struggle of the Nations (1896), pp. 756-72; Ed. Meyer, 
Geschichte des Alterthums, Vol. I (1884), pp. 380-82; Wiedemann, Aegyptische 
Geschichte (1884), pp. 527-42; Budge, A History of Egypt , Vol. VI (1902), pp. 33-60. 

§48. Constructive Work.—Prepare a brief statement of the essential 
facts in the history of Assyria and Egypt during this period, with especial 
reference to their bearing on the life and thought of Israel. 

§49. Study the Institutions expressive of religious thought as they 
existed in this period, in general (see Constructive Studies in the Priestly 
Element in the Old Testament [1902], §§ 15, 16), and in particular, viz.: 

1. The Priest, §§ 59-61. 

2. The Place of Worship, §§ 73, 74. 

3. Sacrifice, §§ 83, 84. 

4. Feasts, §§ 96, 97. 

5. The Sabbath, §§ 108, 109. 

6. The Clean and Unclean, §§ 122, 123. 

7. Prayer, § 137, 1. 

8. The Vow, § 140, 1. 

9. Blessings and Cursings, § 143, 1. 

10. The Ban, § 146, 1. 

11. The Oath, § 149, 1. 

12. The Fast, § 152, 1. 

13. Consultation with the Deity through Oracles, Urim and Thum- 
mim, the Ephod, and the Lot, § 155, 1. 

14. Consultation with the Deity through Magic, Divination, Sorcery, 
and Witchcraft, § 158, 1. 

15. Mourning Customs, § 161, 1. 

16. Circumcision, § 164, 1. 

From the above materials select only such as belong to the particular 
period under consideration here. 

§ 50. Constructive Study of the Non-Prophetic Religious Sentiment of 
the Times.—Upon the basis of the material indcated in § 48, formulate a 
general statement which will characterize the non-prophetic religious senti¬ 
ment of the times in respect to— 

1. Its purity from superstition. 

2. Its stages of advancement. 

3. Its simplicity or complexity. 

4. Its adaptation to agricultural life. 

5. The presence of elements approved or disapproved by the contem¬ 
porary or later prophets. 
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1 Sam. 13:1 — 
2 Sam. x 127. 


a Sam. a: 1— 
x Kingsa:xi. 


6. The presence of elements common to other Semitic religions. 

7. The presence of elements peculiar to the Hebrew religion. 

8. The relative importance of the religious and moral elements. 

§51. Survey Rapidly the Great Characters and Events 

of this period, with a view to ascertaining, in the case of 
each, the particular religious significance which it must have 
suggested to the people of those days, viz.: 

1. The life and judgeship of Samuel as an example of x Sam. 3:1—4:1 ; 
unimpeachable integrity. 

2. The founding of the kingdom as an evidence of the 1 Sam. 8:4—11 : xs. 
growing consciousness of unity among the tribes. 

3. The reign of Saul, with its constant wars, the perse¬ 
cution of David, the friendship of David and Jonathan, and 
the final overthrow at Mount Gilboa. 

4. The reign of David, at first in Judah, then over all 
Israel, with the resulting wide extension of territory and 
great increase of wealth and power. 

5. The significance of the capture of Jerusalem and its a Sam. 5:6-16. 
establishment as the national capital. 

6. The many wars of David, with almost uninterrupted a Sam. 5: 17-35 ; 

victory, as an evidence of Jehovah’s favor and power. x-19, etc. 14 * 10 ’ 

7. The reign of Solomon, with all its wealth, pomp, x Kings a:xa—n: 
and magnificence, and the corresponding deterioration of 43 ‘ 
national vigor and virtue. 

8. The erection of the temple and its significance in the x Kings 6:1-38. 
development of Hebrew worship. 

9. The relations of Israel with the outside world; e. g., 

the hostility with the Philistines, Ammonites, Amalekites, a Sam. 5:17-35; 
etc.; the treaties with Phoenicia under David and Solomon; 
the treaty with Egypt in Solomon’s reign; and Solomon’s 
general attitude toward foreign peoples. 

10. The internal relations of Israel during this period; 
e. g., the dissatisfaction occasioned by the injustice and 
oppression of Eli’s sons and of Samuel’s sons; the absolute 
inability to resent Philistine oppression in certain periods of 
Samuel’s activity; the civil war between Saul and David; 
the existence of two distinct governments for seven years 
after the death of Saul; the revolts of Absalom and Shimei; 
the influence of Joab; the conspiracy of Adonijah; the 
organization of the kingdom under Solomon; the existence 


8:1-14; 10:1-19; 
5:xxf.; x Kings 
3:1; 5: iff.; 7: 
13 f. ; 9:a6ff.; 

xo: iff. 


x Sam. a:xx-x7; 
7^7; 8:1-5; 13: 
5 ft., 19-22; 19: 
18—36:35; 
a Sam. 3:1— 
4:12; x Kings 
x: 5 - 53 ; 2:13-25; 
4:1-28; 5:i3-x8; 
9:15-23; 11:a6- 
40. 
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of a standing army; the exaction of forced labor for Solo¬ 
mon^ building operations; the flight of Jeroboam; the 
despotic character of Solomon. 

In doing this work bear in mind the suggestions made at 
the close of § 37. 

On this period of Hebrew history see: Ewald, History of Israel , 
Vol. Ill; Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel , pp. 
448-56; Kittel, History of the Hebrews , Vol. II, pp. 103-96; Kent, 
A History of the Hebrew People , Vol. I, pp. 113-206; Cornill, His¬ 
tory of the People of Israel , pp. 56-95; Ottley, A Short History of 
the Jews to the Roman Period , pp. 120-57; Wade, Old Testament 
History , pp. 213-311; H. P. Smith, Old Testament History , pp. 
106-76; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel , Vol. I, pp. 197-343; 
Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel , pp. 68-128. 

Also the various articles in Encyclopaedias and Bible Dictionaries on “Samuel,” 
“Saul,” “David,” “Jonathan,” “Solomon,” etc. 

§ 52. Constructive Study.—Consider now the religious progress indi¬ 
cated by these lives and events, and formulate the same in a series of 
propositions under the following heads: 

1. The nation’s conception of Jehovah. 

2. The relation of Jehovah to Israel. 

3. The existence of other gods than Jehovah. 

4. Faith in the power of Jehovah to deliver. 

5. Israel’s conception of its own future. 

6. Israel’s attitude toward other peoples. 

7. The reward of righteousness. 

8. The consequences of sin. 

9. The standard of conduct. 

10. The average state of morals'and religion. 

11. The religious aspects of the monarchy. 

12. The character of David. 

§53. Constructive Study on the Prophet and .Prophetic 
Work.—Study the more important instances in which the 
prophet appears or reference is made to his work, viz.: 
x Sam. 9:6ft., so. i. The reputation and influence of Samuel as a “seer,” 
or soothsayer. 

1 Sam. 10:9-13; 2. The relation of Saul to the prophets, and his own 

16.14 ff. participation in the prophetic spirit. Consider in this con¬ 

nection the significance of the “evil spirit” which troubled 
Saul. 
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3. The higher work of Samuel as a teacher of right¬ 
eousness and the dominant councilor in national affairs. 

4. The story of the witch of Endor, and the insight it 
affords into current conceptions of religion. 

5. The careers of Nathan and Gad, their relation to 
the king, their political influence, and their fearless utter¬ 
ance. 

6. The prophetic guilds, their relation to Samuel, the 
ecstatic and fanatical character of their work, their resem¬ 
blance to the modem dervish, their communal life, their 
political influence, and their significance as representatives 
of the original Jehovah religion and opponents of all Cana- 
anitish innovations. 

7. The relation of David to the prophets, as seen in the 
friendly counsel given him by Gad when Saul was seeking 
to kill him; in his attitude when rebuked by Nathan; in his 
willingness to surrender the privilege of building the temple 
to his successor in accordance with Nathan’s word; in the 
part played by Nathan in determining the choice of David’s 
successor; in his submission to the rebuke of Gad upon the 
occasion of the census; and in his spirit and character in 
general. 

8. The attitude of Solomon toward the prophets, as 
inferred from the part taken by Nathan in securing the 
throne for him; from the autocratic character of this king; 
from his tolerance of non-Israelitish religions and his treaties 
and marriages with several pagan peoples; and from the atti¬ 
tude of the prophets toward the disruption under his succes¬ 
sor. 


1 Sam. 12:1-5; 15: 
1-35; 16:1-13. 


x Sam. 22:5 ; 2 
Sam. 7 :xff.; 12: 
i:ff.; 24 :xxff, 2 
Kings, chap. x. 


x Sam.xo:5ff. ;xg: 
20-24. 


x Sam. aa: 5. 
a Sam. xa: 1-15. 
2 Sam. 7:1-17. 


x Kings chap. x. 
2 Sam. 24: xx. ff. 


x Kings x :8,10-27, 
32-38,44 f.; 3 :x; 
5: iff.; xx:x-8, 


29-39. 


§ 54. Constructive Study on the Principal Prophetic Ideas prevalent 
during this period. In the light of the various sources of information 
previously cited—viz., (1) contemporaneous Hebrew literature (§§ 43, 
44); (2) later Hebrew literature (§§45, 46); (3) monumental literature 
(§§47, 48); (4) the religious institutions found existing during this period 
(§§ 49> 5°) ’> (5) th e great characters and events, as distinguished from the 
history of them prepared in later times (§§ 51, 52); (6) the character of the 
prophets and their methods of work (§ 53)—let us endeavor to formulate 
the contribution of the prophets to the religious ideas entertained by their 
contemporaries. 
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1. As relating to God and the supernatural world .—(a) What was the 

conception of Jehovah prevalent among the people at large? Does this 
popular idea of God show any advance upon the corresponding idea in 
the previous period ? What phases of the divine activity were especially 
impressed upon the popular consciousness ? Was Jehovah looked upon as 
the only God ? What was the significance of the use of a special, proper 
name—viz., Jehovah—for God? What was the attitude of the people 
toward the gods of other nations ? What was the relation of Jehovah to 
these foreign gods ? What was the significance of the ban ? Did the lives 
and teachings of the prophets tend to change the conception of Jehovah 
in any important respects ? What does the existence of a class of prophets 
and seers in itself imply as to the relation of God to man ? How was the 
idea of God related, on the one hand to the development and organization 
of the national spirit, and on the other to the appearance of the prophets in 
connection with this national life? Upon what phases of the divine 
character did the prophets lay emphasis ? ( b ) Is there any evidence that 

the people or the prophets of this period believed in the existence and mani¬ 
festation of angels ? If so, what was the function of such beings and their 
relation to God ? Were there any other superhuman beings who had power 
over human life and fortune ? (c) What was the opinion of the times con¬ 

cerning spirits ? Were these spirits always evil ? Was there any connec¬ 
tion between them and the spirits of departed ancestors ? What was the 
feeling of the times toward sorcery, soothsaying, witchcraft, and necro¬ 
mancy ? Did the prophets of the period oppose such practices ? Were these 
customs in themselves inconsistent with true prophecy ? If so, why ? 

2. As relating to man. —( a ) Did any new teaching appear in this 

period concerning the origin of man, his relation to God, his relation to 
the animal world, and his future place in the world-economy? Was the 
estimate of the value of human life a high one? ( b) What were the 
existing ideas of sin and guilt, and how were they related to the existing 
idea of God ? Did the contemporaneous prophets impart any new meaning 
to the word sin ? What was the effect of sin upon man’s relation to God 
and upon God’s attitude toward man ? Was sin conceived of by the proph¬ 
ets as primarily a violation of ceremonial or ethical laws ? What sins were 
most denounced by the prophets of these times ? (c) How was atonement 

made for sin ? Was there any progress in this respect beyond the ideas of 
the previous period? What is the significance in this connection of the 
practice of blood-revenge ? How did the teachings of the prophets affect 
the situation? (d) What was the view of death and the future world? 
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Was there any relation between the idea of sin and that of death ? How 
did the beliefs concerning death and the future influence the present life ? 

3. As relating to IsraeVs future. —What was the influence of Israel’s uni¬ 
fication into a nation upon the conception of her future ? What especially 
important steps were taken in this period in the progress of the idea of 
Israel’s future ? How did the splendor and power of David and Solomon 
influence the development of the idea? How did the establishment of 
Jerusalem as the national capital and the building of the temple there affect 
the idea ? Was there yet any teaching concerning the Messiah ? What 
was the significance of prophecy in relation to the nation’s future ? Was 
there any teaching concerning the future relation of Israel to the outside 
nations ? Was there any doctrine of the “ Day of Jehovah ” ? 

4. As relating to ethical standards and worship. —(a) Was the stand¬ 
ard of morality prevailing in these times high or low? Was there any 
distinction between national and individual morality? Were morals and 
religion dissociated and independent of each other, or were they inseparably 
connected ? Was the prophetic standard of ethics a uniformly high one ? 
Did the prophets contribute anything to the current idea of righteousness ? 
Did they emphasize either ethics or religion, the one more than the other ? 
Is there any evidence of the existence of an attitude of faith on the part of the 
worshipers of Jehovah? If so, how was it manifested? ( b ) Was the 
idea of a covenant-relationship between Jehovah and Israel modified or 
enriched in any way ? What demands did it make upon the two parties 
to the covenant ? (c) What was the influence of the building of the temple 
upon the ideas of worship ? Was the worship of the period in general 
purer and more spiritual than heretofore, or had it deteriorated ? What 
was the effect of continued contact with Baalism, and other worships toler¬ 
ated by Solomon ? Did the prophets of the period take any position with 
reference to the nature and conduct of worship ? What was their attitude 
toward the building of the temple, the offering of sacrifice at the local 
shrines, etc. ? Were they deeply interested in these things ? 

§ 55. Literature to be Consulted. 

On the prophets and prophecy of this period see: Schultz, Old Testament Theology 
(1868, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 1892), Vol. I, pp. 151-57; Kuenen, The Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel (1875, transl. 1877), pp. 369 f., 392 f., 564-67; W. R. Smith, The 
Prophets of Israel (1882, new ed. 1895), PP- 39 1 Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy 
(1882, transl. 1885), pp. 148-57; Briggs, Messianic . Prophecy (1886), pp. 121-52; 
Piepenbring, The Theology of the Old Testament (1886), transl. 1893, pp. 11-20; 
Montefiore, The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (1892), pp. 72-83; Cornill, The 
Prophets of Israel (1894, transl. 3d ed. 1898), pp. 1—15; Budde, Religion of Israel to 
the Exile (1899), pp. 88-111; S. A. Cook, “Notes on the Composition of 2 Samuel,” 
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American Journal oj Semitic Languages and Literatures , Vol. XVI (1900), pp. 145-77 ; 
White, art. “Nathan,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II (1900); Stenning, 
art. “Samuel,” ibid., Vol. IV (1902); Davidson, art. “Prophecy and Prophets,” ibid., 
Vol. IV (1902), pp. 109 f.; S. A. Cook, art. ‘ Nathan,” Encyclopaedia Biblica, Vol. Ill 
(1902); Cheyne, art. “Prophetic Literature,” §§4, 5, ibid., Vol. Ill (1902); Stade, 
art. “Samuel,” ibid., Vol. IV (1903); Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy (1904), 
pp. 40-61. 

Maybaum, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums (1883), pp. 30-59; 
Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1893, 2d ed. 1899), §5; 
Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (3d ed. 1897), pp. 79-91; Kraetzschmar, 
Prophet und Sehr im alten Israel (1901); Kurtz, Zur Psychologie der vorexilischen 
Prophetie in Israel (1904). 

Also the Commentaries on Samuel and Kings cited above in notes 1 and 2, pp. 
49 ; 5 °* 
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The Historical Basis of Old Testament Ideas. 

In the preface to his Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel , J. C. 
Todd thus emphasizes the importance of a knowledge of Hebrew history: 
It is sometimes said, Let us confine ourselves to the spiritual and moral 
lessons of the Bible, and let us leave on one side the historical aspect. 
But to do so—even if it were possible—would be to ignore the unique 
value of Holy Scripture. It is not a formal treatise on religion and ethics; 
it is the record of the lives and thoughts of men. It is just because the 
lessons are given in this concrete form that they are superlativel valuable: 
this is the reason why they have never been supplanted, and never can 
be supplanted in the future. The problem before us at the present day 
is to restate the history in the light of modern research. We must not 
attempt to trace the “evolution of dogma” as if it were a separate entity. 
The beliefs of a nation are one aspect of a complex whole. It is, indeed, 
a platitude to say that in the ancient world politics and religion are two 
sides of the same thing, but this platitude must be applied as rigorously 
in Israel as elsewhere. The developed religion of Israel is one of the 
foundations of the modern world; it is the gift which the western Semites 
have bestowed on all succeeding generations. But to understand it we 
must see it in the making, as one aspect of a developing unity—the nation 
as a whole. * 

Tne Inspiration of the Bible. 

Dealing with the subject of the inspiration of the Scriptures, Professor 
Marcus Dods in his recent Bross lectures said: Without professing to 
define inspiration, it seems safe to affirm one or two elements which enter 
into it and must be included in any definition. The first affirmation which 
may safely be made regarding inspiration is that it signifies the presence 
and influence of the Divine Spirit. The Spirit of God may truly be said 
to be present and energetic everywhere, but the same result of this presence 
is not everywhere apparent. The writers of Scripture are designated 
“inspired,” not as if they alone possessed the Spirit of God, but because in 
them that Spirit is working as the Spirit of Christ, and they are by him being 
led into a full knowledge of the truth that is in Christ; and when some of 
their number are characterized as “inspired,” this means that these persons 
are distinguished above their fellow-Christians by a special readiness and 
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capacity to perceive the meaning of Christ as the revelation of God and to 
make known what they see. And, in the second place, we may declare 
that inspiration stands in a vital relation to character. The Spirit of truth 
promised to the disciples was the spirit of holiness. It was those who were 
most in sympathy with the purpose of God and were most imbued with 
the purpose of holiness, who were best prepared to see and recount his 
revelation. The man who gave himself up to God, and who was emptied 
of self-seeking and of worldly ways of looking at things, was best fitted to 
understand what God sought to disclose to men. Such a man became the 
purest possible medium of the Spirit. 

Inspiration is then primarily a spiritual gift, and only secondarily a 
mental one. Its influence on the mental movements of its subject, how¬ 
ever, although indirect, is not slight. It illuminates the mind as enthusiasm 
does, by stimulating and elevating it; it enriches the memory as love does, 
by intensifying the interest in a certain object and by making the mind 
sensitive to its impressions and retentive of them. It brings light to the 
understanding and wisdom to the spirit, as does purity of intention, or a 
high aim in life. Occasionally, as in the case of Paul, it seizes upon a man 
of the largest natural intellect and of rich attainment. But so far as we can 
gather from the Bible, inspiration does not confer intellectual acuteness 
where that did not previously exist, nor does it impart superhuman power 
to know what ordinary inquiry can ascertain. Inspiration enables its 
possessor to see and apprehend God and his will, and to impart to other 
men that which he himself has seen and apprehended; but of any further 
power it confers it is precarious to make assertions. 

What is the purpose of the Bible? Its purpose is to exhibit Christ. 
As our Lord himself defined the Scriptures, “They are they which testify of 
me.” By means of the Scriptures the knowledge of God’s saving love in 
Christ is communicated to the world. In Christ we have the supreme 
revelation of God, and if Scripture conveys to us a sufficient knowledge of 
Christ, it accomplishes its purpose. Error is unimportant when it does not 
affect the purpose of the whole. No errors in Scripture are of importance 
which do not prevent it from accomplishing God’s purpose of preserving 
for us the knowledge of his revelation in Christ. The Bible’s object is to 
enable us to apprehend God in Christ and lead us to him. This object it 
has infallibly accomplished. The Christian ages stand behind it with 
their irrefutable testimony. The Scriptures have infallibly led men to 
Christ. It would seem that the members of our churches are yet far from 
understanding that the authentication of Christ cannot be touched by 
criticism; that he is his own best witness, and that this witness is indepen¬ 
dent of any doctrine or theory of the inspiration or infallibility of Scripture. 
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Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition Babylonian Section) 
of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has made 
the following reports from Bismya: 

REPORT NO. 14. 

“Bismya, April 1, 1904. 

“Since my report of last week we have worked five days in III, clearing 
out the various rooms and streets as we have come to them. Among the 
finds of the week is a tomb in which a number of objects were found. 



Fig. i.—P anorama of the Mound of Bismya, Looking Northeast. 

“Another object of interest is a marble statuette of a seated figure, 
apparently a reproduction of the larger statues from the temple. The 
hands are folded; the hair is braided and hanging down at the sides; and 
the skirt is provided with folds. It has no inscription. We have also 
found a headless terra-cotta statuette of the same form, but this I take to 
be much later. 

“I am inclosing a copy of an inscription on a seal cylinder which was also 
found in III, and of a perfect tablet upon which I think I see the name of 
Dungi, king of Ur, as upon the bricks of the temple. 

“The ruins in this part (III) of Bismya, although very deep, contain 
inscribed objects only near the surface, and those objects, usually of the 
greatest antiquity, are few in number, and are found in groups as if forming 

private collections.The only places where tablets of a later date 

have been discovered are in Palace I, and a few days ago I discovered two 
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tablets with late Babylonian writing in a small conical mound near the 
west comer. 

“In comparing the archaic characters on the fragments of vases from 
the temple with those found at Nippur, I am convinced that we have 
inscriptions as old, if not older, than any from Nippur. It therefore seems 

advisable to search as 
thoroughly as possible in 
the lower strata of the 
temple.I have decid¬ 

ed to put all of the men 
at work in the temple,with 
the hopes of finding the 
body of another statue or 
other inscribed vase frag¬ 
ments, and I see no reason 
why the temple should not 
be thoroughly excavated at 
once. I would estimate a 
month’s time with the pres¬ 
ent number of workmen 

sufficient. 

“Apart from some walls 
of mud bricks far below 
the surface of the temple 
hill, the lowest stratum of a 
more substantial material 
consists of scattered blocks 
of white limestone, which I 
take to be the foundation of 
a temple constructed before 
burned bricks were em¬ 
ployed at Bismya. Above 
this layer of limestone is a 
meter of clay, upon which 
rests a solid wall of well-preserved plano-convex bricks, reaching in places 
to the height of nearly two meters. These bricks are generally con¬ 
sidered to antedate Sargon and Naram Sin. Near the level of the top 
of the wall of plano-convex bricks, but reaching to a considerable dis¬ 
tance out to the sides, is the foundation of a temple constructed of long 
grooved bricks, which I take to be the development of the plano-convex 



Fig. 2.—The Northwest Trench. 
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bricks. In a chamber of this temple I found the inscription of Naram 
Sin, and I am inclined to believe that this foundation was constructed by 
him. Above it is another of square bricks, some of which are inscribed 
with the name of Dungi, king of Ur. Above Dungi’s foundation I can 
find nothing of a later date, and if any structure ever existed upon it, it 
has been worn away by the 
weather and carried off by 
the strong winds. 

“We therefore have 
traces of four builders who 
employed material more 
substantial than clay. A 
careful examination of the 
bricks may reveal traces of 
others. 

“The most interesting 
thing about the temple is 
that below the layer of clay 
upon which the pre- 
Sargonic temple rests is a 
stratum of debris in which 
the large statue and the 
greater part of the frag¬ 
ments of the inscribed vases 
were found. The conclu¬ 
sion, then, is that the statue 
and vases belonged to the 
temple of limestone blocks, 
and that, when it was 
destroyed to make room for 
the temple of plano-convex 
bricks, these objects were 
broken and buried in its 
ruins. We may then give 
tentative dates to the vari¬ 
ous foundations. Beginning at the top: 

“The First is of Dungi, 2750 B. C. 

“The Second possibly of Naram Sin, 3750 (?) B. C. 

“The Third, of plano-convex bricks, in the fourth millennium B. C. 

“The Fourth, of stone blocks, possibly from the fifth millennium B. C. 


Fig. 3.—The Trench in the Southwest Side of 
the Temple. 
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Fig. 4. —The Southeast Side of the Temple. 



Fig. 5.—Looking from the Temple across the Canal Bed to the North. 
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Fig. 6 . —Marble Door Socket. 





Fig. 7.—The Statue was Found at the Base of the Comer Wall in the Center of 
the Photograph. 
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“I cannot too strongly urge the necessity of more money immediately, 
for, apart from the extremely great success of the excavations, it is next to 
impossible to carry on the work with the sum now at my disposal. I have 
reduced the number of watchmen to three and the soldiers to two for the 
purpose of cutting down my expenses, and for the same reason I have not 
purchased a horse, which is a necessity. The workmen number about 
120, and in case of an attack, which may occur any day, it is not sufficient 
for protection. An increase of the workmen would decrease the dangers 
to which we are exposed. To prolong the work here after two years .... 



Fig. 8 . —Tomb on the Northwest Side of the Temple. 

seems an unnecessary exposure of life and health, for there is no part of 
Mesopotamia more inhospitable than this. Personally I do not mind the 
dangers nor the fierce sandstorms, but I believe it is for the best interests 
of the University to complete the work here while we have the irade. 


REPORT NO. 16. 

“Bismya, April 15, 1904. 

“ Since my last report we have worked at the temple five and one-half 
days with a force of 120 men, and the results have been more satisfactory 
than I anticipated. I am inclosing copies of four inscriptions taken from 
fragments of vases, all of which were found outside an inner wall near the 
north comer of the temple inclosure. Along this wall we are finding frag¬ 
ments of marble vases of various sizes and shapes, and with them fragments 
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of plano-convex bricks, indicating that when the temple in which these 
bricks were employed, was razed, the rubbish was dumped outside the wall. 
It is this dump which we are now excavating, and although we have hardly 
begun it, we have discovered four inscribed fragments, one perfect marble 
vase, an engraved marble lamp, nearly perfect, the hind parts of two 
marble bulls, and several basketfuls of fragments of white marble, onyx, 
soap and sandstone vases, and of other objects. Very little terra-cotta is 
found in this ancient stratum, and I am anticipating valuable results. 

“Near the same place we have uncovered a drain built of plano-convex 
bricks, and a few centimeters above it is a second drain identical in con¬ 
struction, excepting the bricks employed are larger and marked with two 
grooves running parallel with the longer sides. Thus I have a clue to the 
markings on the bricks—something for which I have long been working. 
It is thus evident that the earliest of the grooved bricks were marked with 
two parallel lines. It is now certain that after the temple of plano-convex 
bricks was destroyed, the site witnessed at least five reconstructions or 
additions before the time when other bricks were employed. The bricks 


of these five builders were marked as follows: 


QD1S11 


In no case are the bricks of one stamp used with those of another or on the 
same level. I am expecting to find traces of three other builders whose 


bricks are marked ^ ^ ^ for bricks of this description are found 


elsewhere in the ruins of Bismya. If, as is generally supposed, the bricks 
employed by Sargon and Naram Sin were very large and square—two 
varieties of which have been found in the temple—we have traces of at least 
five kings who reconstructed the temple between the time when the plano¬ 
convex bricks were discarded and the reign of Sargon, and perhaps a clue 
to the date of the first brick temple. 

“The excavation of the temple should be nearly finished within the next 
ten days. We are now sinking a shaft in the very center of the hill, digging 
out the perpendicular drains and following about the inner walls of the 
inclosure.”. . . . _ 

REPORT NO. 17. 

“Bismya, April 22, 1904. 

“Since my last report we have worked at the temple four full days and 
two half-days with 122 men. Of the finds the most striking object is a 
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large bronze spike terminating in a finely shaped lion, a design of which 
I am inclosing. The spike is forty-eight centimeters long. It may bear 
upon its right side an inscription in raised characters, like Hittite, but the 
raised parts are more likely the result of corrosion. Whether it is inscribed 
or not, it is an object of very great value, especially as it was found two and 
one-half meters below the platform of plano-convex bricks, in the pit which 
we are digging in the center of the hill. It must antedate this temple, and 

is therefore one of the most ancient bronze objects. 

“During this week four of the gangs were employed at the north corner 



Fig. 9.—A Large Vase of Rope Pottery in situ at III. 

of the inclosure in what I have termed the dump of the plano-convex brick 
temple. On the northwest side of the platform of this very ancient temple 
is an inclined plane leading up to it, and when the temple was razed, its 
ruins were dumped in the corner at its side. About fifteen basketfuls of 
the fragments of marble vases have been recovered; among them are six 
inscribed fragments, copies of which I am inclosing, together with the copy 
of another vase inscription which was found in the southeast trench of the 
temple. By putting fragments together, a number of vases are now nearly 

perfect; a design of one is inclosed.When the work at this point is 

finished, I hope to have a good representative collection of vases of marble 
and other stones used in the service of the temple which must date not far 
from 4500 B. C. 
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“The importance of the temple of plano-convex bricks is daily becoming 
more evident. Its platforms, which can now be traced on the northwest 
and southwest sides, appear to have been more extensive than those of the 
later temples which stood above it, and to have an appearance of solidity 
which they lack. I hope that during the next few days its excavation may 
be completed, and that we may be able to prepare a detailed plan of it. 

“Other gangs have been employed during the past week in digging to 




Fig. 10.—A Bronze Lion-Headed Object. 


the bottoms of three perpendicular drains. Two have been reached at the 
level of the sand. One has twenty-nine rings; the other, twenty-six; the 
third, which has not yet been finished, has been dug to the depth of thirty- 
two rings. 

“It is getting warm here. The past week the thermometer has been at 
96° in the coolest place we could find, and at seven o’clock this morning in 
the court of the house it registered 112 0 in the sun. There were three days 
of sandstorms this week, and it is on that account that work was discon¬ 
tinued two half-days.” 

Robert Francis Harper, Director . 

Haskell Oriental Museum, 

June 18, 1904. 
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Rev. F. L. Anderson, professor of New Testament interpretation at 
the Newton Theological Institution, will spend the entire year 1904-5 in 
pursuing New Testament studies at German universities. 

Professor George B. Stevens, D.D., of Yale University, is giving 
two courses in theology during the summer quarter of the University of 
Chicago. The subjects are: “The Doctrine of Salvation,” and “The 
Doctrine of Revelation.” 

President William Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., of Hartford Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary, has been elected president also of the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. It will be remembered that this institution, formerly 
called the Bible Normal College, was recently removed from Springfield to 
Hartford for the purpose of co-ordinating its work with that of Hartford 
Seminary. This election is therefore a logical and happy one. 

The Bross Lectures for 1904, at Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill., 
were given in April by Professor Marcus Dods, D.D., of New College, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The subject was “The Canon and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture.” The lectures were exceedingly instructive and valuable 
for the present conditions of theological thought. They will be published 
in book form in the autumn. The frontispiece of this issue is a photograph 
of Dr. Dods, who has been heard by many appreciative American audiences. 
During this visit to the United States he also delivered a series of lectures 
before the University of Chicago on “The Epistle to the Hebrews.” 

The long anticipated volume on the Theology of the Old Testament in 
the series of the “International Theological Library” is now before us. 
It is the work of the late Professor A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., who 
occupied the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis at New College, 
Edinburgh. He died, however, a year ago, and his manuscript was given 
its present arrangement by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., of Aberdeen 
University, who says concerning it: “Even without the last touches of the 
skilled hand, it will be seen to be a distinct and weighty contribution to a 
great subject. Fine thinking, penetrating exegesis, spiritual vision, a rare 
insight into the nature and operation of revelation, make the book one which 
the student of Old Testament Scripture will greatly value.” There is 
much reason to be thankful that so great a work, presenting in compact, 
readable form the theology of the Old Testament, is now available. 
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The first number has appeared of the American Journal of Religious 
Psychology and Education , edited by President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, and published at the Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass. 
The magazine is to appear three times each year, the annual subscription 
being $3.50. This issue contains an editorial describing the aim of the 
new journal, and three long articles: “The Stages of Religious Develop¬ 
ment,by Dr. Jean du Buy; “The Jesus of History and of the Passion vs. 
the Jesus of the Resurrection,” by President Hall; and “Faith,” by Professor 
James H. Leuba. The last thirty pages are given to able reviews of books, 
and bibliographies of literatinre in the field of the Journal . The magazine 
is a valuable addition to the literature of religious education, being devoted 
to the thorough scientific treatment of the subject. It is “especially 
addressed to professors and students of religion in seminaries and colleges, 
to pastors, to religious workers, Sunday-school teachers, and those inter¬ 
ested in mission work and in all those moral and social reforms based upon 
religious motives.” 

In connection with the St. Louis exposition there is to be held, during 
the week of September 19-25, an “International Congress of Arts and 
Science.” The program classifies the whole field of knowledge into 
twenty-four departments, and treats them all. Department 8 is “The 
History of Religion.” The general speakers upon this theme will be Pro¬ 
fessor George F. Moore, of Harvard University, and Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt, of Cornell University. Among other addresses on this subject 
will be two upon the “Old Testament,” by Professors George Adam 
Smith and Karl Budde; two upon the “New Testament,” by Professors 
Benjamin W. Bacon and Ernest D. Burton; and two upon the “History of 
the Christian Church,” by Professors Adolf Harnack and Jean R^ville. 
Department 24 is “Religion.” The general speakers will be President 
Henry Churchill King and Professor Francis G. Peabody. There will be 
two addresses upon “General Religious Education,” by Professor George 
A. Coe and Dr. Walter L. Hervey; two upon “Professional Religious 
Education,” by President Charles Cuthbert Hall and Professor Frank K. 
Sanders; two upon “Religious Agencies,” by Dr. Washington Gladden 
and Dr. James M. Buckley; two upon “Religious Work,” by Dr. Floyd W. 
Tomkins and Dr. Henry C. Mabie; three upon “Personal Religious 
Influence,” by Dr. Hugh Black, Dr. Samuel Eliot, and President W. H. P. 
Faunce; and three upon “Social Religious Influences,” by Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch, Professor Edward C. Moore, and Dr. Josiah Strong. It is easy to 
believe that these papers will make a program—and it may be hoped, later 
a book—of extraordinary interest and value. 
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Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By Professors 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1903. Pp. 207. $1. 

This book is a product of the ripe experience of the authors as Bible 
students and teachers, both in university work and in the Sunday school. 
We might therefore expect an unusual combination of scholarly outlook 
upon the problems discussed, and of practical skill in handling them; and 
we are not disappointed. Every chapter is full of stimulus to the larger 
and better views of Sunday-school work, as well as suggestions for getting 
these views put into practice. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first being devoted to “The 
Teacher,” and the second to “The School.” Part I discusses the following 
topics: “The Purpose of the Sunday School,” “The Teacher as a Student,” 
“The Influence of the Teacher’s Study upon Himself,” “The Basis of 
Authority in Teaching.” “Methods of Conducting a Class,” “Method as 
Determined by the Subject-Matter 6f Study,” “How to Induce a Pupil 
to Study,” “The Teacher and the Religious Life of the Pupil,” and “The 
Pastor as a Teacher of Teachers.” Part II discusses: “The Requirements 
of a Graded School,” “The Construction of a Graded Curriculum,” 
“Examinations in the Sunday School,” “The Organization of the Graded 
School,” “The Sunday-School Library,” “Sunday-School Benevolence,” 
“The Function of a Sunday-School Ritual,” and “The Teaching Ministry.” 
These titles indicate in themselves how comprehensive a book the authors 
have given us, how pertinent to current interests in religious educational 
circles, and how practically helpful to every branch of Sunday-school 
instruction. 

Analyzed more in detail, the interest of this book, as of all books upon 
education, whether religious or other, centers mainly in three things: (1) 
What aim does it establish for education ? (2) What kind of curriculum 

does it propose? and (3) What methods does it suggest? The aim of 
religious education for’the Sunday school here set up is illustrated in the 
following quotations from the opening chapter: “The Sunday school is 
essentially a school, an educational institution, and its central task is the 
study and teaching of the Bible.” “The teaching of the Sunday school 
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must aim directly at the acquisition of knowledge of the Bible on the part 
of the pupil.” These quotations, however, express only the more imme¬ 
diate, or proximate, aim. The ultimate aim is thus defined: “The teach¬ 
ing of the Sunday school must seek as its ultimate aim the conversion of the 
pupil and his development in Christian character.” It is probable that 
this conception of the aim of Sunday-school work will be entirely acceptable 
to those who regard religious education from the point of view of professional 
students and teachers of the Bible. It is doubtful, however, if it will be 
acceptable to those educators who are not professional students or teachers 
of the Bible. There is a very large number of secular educators and others 
who believe that other culture-material should be co-ordinated with the 
Bible in Sunday-school programs. By this is not meant the use of such 
material for illustrative or supplementary purposes, but for the moral and 
religious content it possesses. Nor is it quite certain that “the conversion 
of the pupil and his development in Christian character,” as generally 
understood, should be made a conscious aim in Sunday-school teaching. 
The average teacher who believes this will interpret it somewhat narrowly, 
it is to be feared, and will reveal his purpose to his pupils. Now, the law 
of indirect suggestion holds here as perhaps nowhere else. My own 
experience with boys of the high-school and college grade of intelligence 
convinces me that a teacher who goes at these boys to “convert” them and 
develop them in Christian character will succeed in doing neither the one 
nor the other. 

The curriculum here proposed, as may be inferred from the aim already 
stated, is limited to Bible material. Granted the advisability of such a 
limitation, it is all that could be desired. The Bible material suggested 
and the order of arrangement are in keeping with the best current scholar¬ 
ship. But here, again, we may raise the question as to whether we can 
much longer limit our religious culture material to the Bible. Shall we 
never explicitly recognize what is implied everywhere in the best thought 
of civilization, viz., that history, literature, art, and science are spiritual 
things, in essence, and as such have their religious and moral messages for 
human souls? Is it not time that children, who very largely draw their 
intellectual and moral life from these six days in the week, should be helped 
to discover in them a religious meaning and inspiration also? And if 
these questions be pertinent, where else can the child be thus religiously 
adjusted to the larger spiritual process more fittingly than in the Sunday 
school ? May it not happen that the current destructive, or reconstructive, 
biblical scholarship itself will sometime compel us to seek standards of infal¬ 
lible spiritual guidance for our children that shall reflect a larger consensus 
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of human experience than is represented in biblical truth alone? The 
writer believes that a considerable number of the readers of this book will 
regret that the authors have not, in this respect, interpreted more accurately 
the signs of the times. 

The discussion on methods is all that could be desired. The advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of the various ways of representing the subject- 
matter of instruction are pointed out. Teachers in Sunday schools have 
here an excellent guide as to what to do and what not to do. 

In general, the book is excellently adapted for its purposes. Barring 
the exceptions above considered, which are certainly debatable, it marks 
a distinct advance in manuals for the practical guidance of Sunday-school 
workers. 

George E. Dawson. 

The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 

Hartford, Conn. 


The Kingdom of God in Israel : A Course of Lessons in the Old 
Testament. First and Sceond Quarters. Edited by Dwight 
M. Hodge, D.D., Frederic W. Perkins, and J. Frank 
Thompson. Boston: Universalist Publishing House, 1903. 
pp. 1-70,71-132. 

The problem of preparing Sunday-school studies based on the scien¬ 
tific and historical interpretation of the Scripture writings is agitating a 
good many thoughtful minds. Its difficulty is equaled only by its neces¬ 
sity. Two things must be borne in mind; first that the final aim of Sunday- 
school teaching is the impartation of vital religious and ethical truth; 
and, second, that such truth in the Old Testament must emerge, not from 
the ingenious use of isolated incidents ? but rather from the connections 
and developments of the history, with which the divine movement 
marches. The divine teaching is through life and experience, not through 
“theophanies.” 

We have in these two pamphlets one of the current efforts to improve 
on the older methods of teaching. It is welcome, as is any honest attempt 
to solve the problem of the hour in this field. It is a painstaking effort, 
gathering into small compass a mass of information, very well arranged 
and analyzed. The statement is made at the outset that each lesson has 
been selected, not for its importance in the history, but for its significance 
as enforcing some truth in the kingdom of God. The danger that lurks in 
this plan is the old one of using incidents rather than historical develop¬ 
ments, and thereby failing to get hold of the real divine movement. The fur- 
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ther statement is made that, while no historical criticism is to be taught, the 
lessons “will simply assume its main positions as the standpoint of study, 
not only because this is more scholarly, but because it makes the Bible 
more humanly interesting and more divinely helpful.” 

On the basis of these statements this review will confine itself to two 
points. The first has relation to the method of selection of topics in the 
history from the exodus to David which these two quarterlies cover. In 
the effort to select striking incidents with a good lesson-attachment the 
principles of historic analysis have been quite ignored. Later and more 
legendary accounts are more frequently drawn upon than the older and 
simpler. E is usually preferred to J; the book of Joshua figures too 
largely, and most of all in such incidents as the brazen serpent and the 
staying of the sun and moon—incidents which are picturesque, but need 
too much “harmonizing” to make them fit modem knowledge and give a 
clear moral lesson. More serious yet, in view of the purpose declared, 
to base the lessons on the results of historical analysis, the two layers of 
tradition in i Samuel, giving such contrasted ideas of the attitude of Samuel 
and the divine method of dealing with Israel, are used indiscriminately, 
to the confusion both of the history and of the spiritual lessons. This 
would not surprise us in a manual based on the theory that all passages 
are equally infallible; in one which claims to base itself on historical criticism 
it is incredible. 

The other point, which is a defect, not only from the position of histori¬ 
cal analysis, but from any position, is the method used in explaining and 
adapting the incidents used to the modern understanding. It arises from 
the choice of so much marvel and legend in the material. This must be 
made to give a spiritual lesson; and, as usual, it requires much ingenuity. 
The editors plant themselves definitely on the position that the miracu¬ 
lous is only the dress of the truth, not the truth itself. But the method of 
interpretation, instead of assuming that to the early peoples legend and 
wonder-story were as real as the every-day facts of fife, declare that they 
never expected these stories, such as the burning bush, Eden, and the 
battle with Amalek, to be taken as anything but allegories. We seem to 
be harking to the ancient schools of Alexandria when we are asked to 
believe that the bush “was Israel, a strong, rough people, not inaptly sym¬ 
bolized by the thorn bush of Midian.” “They were burning in slavery,” 
etc. In other explanations we get something very like the rationalistic 
method of the eighteenth century, as in the suggestion that, in the siege 
of Jericho, while it would be absurd to think that the wall of the city actu¬ 
ally fell by the noise of the trumpets and the shouting, we may easily see 
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that, given a very superstitious people inside, the trumpet parade scared 
them so . badly that when Joshua made his real charge the walls might as 
well have been flat. It reminds one of the original suggestion of a Vermont 
preacher of the last generation, that the miracle was explainable by the 
laws of acoustics; for the trumpets happened to strike the keynote of the 
walls, and set them vibrating, to their ultimate disintegration! 

The simple fact, which current interpretation is slow to take in, is that 
the really scientific method admits of no compromise with the older methods 
based on the equal infallibility of the whole text. One may respect the 
consistent use of either method better than the “mediating” effort which 
has to resort to allegorical and rationalistic explanations. When we 
frankly admit that tradition is tradition and legend is legend, and, seeking 
for the real course of the history, base our religious teaching on the course 
of its development and the lessons learned by the divine use of the experi¬ 
ence of Israel, we shall have taken the first essential step toward the teaching 
of the Bible. 

Heman P. Deforest. 

Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, 

Detroit, Mich. 


The Church and Young Men. By Rev. Frank G. Cressey, Ph.D. 

Chicago: Christian Culture Press, 1903. Pp. 125. $1. 

This is one of the latest examples of that class of statistical studies of 
religious conditions which began with the very useful inductive studies by 
Professors Starbuck and Coe in the field of the psychology of religion. 
The book is valuable as a contribution to the stud) of a subject important 
and neglected, and so needing investigation. Every religious worker who 
touches the lives of young men ought to read the book, and keep it for 
reference. The book appeals to one as a conscientious piece of work. 
Some of its collections of facts are of considerable value, especially the 
discussion of young people’s work, the chapter on the Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association, and the discussion of the Young Men’s Bible-Class move¬ 
ment. Facts that mean much are here well stated and well combined. 
The chapter on the Sunday school is also of value; and that on the Roman 
Catholic church is a good statement of facts of which most Protestants 
are totally ignorant. 

Certain defects are apparent. The author is anxious to include every¬ 
thing. There is no good reason, for instance, for the presence of the 
chapter on the Salvation Army. We note a pedantic flavor in the style. 
The commonplace has large proportions. The author yields far too often 
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to the temptation to preach, introducing moral and religious reflections 
which are sometimes trite and valueless. Moreover, one has a suspicion 
that the inductive method has been carried to an extreme of late in the 
investigation of religious phenomena. The inductions are not broad 
enough. Professors Starbuck and Coe opened a new field, and “ many 
press into it.” One feels, in the case of this book (and many others of 
the kind), a good deal of doubt as to the reliability of many of the answers 
received to the questions sent out, a wonder whether they embody con¬ 
scientious thought or rather reflect haste, thoughtlessness, personal preju¬ 
dices, and conceits. 

The usefulness of the book for reference is seriously marred by the 
omission of an index; the careful and logical arrangement of material 
makes this defect less serious, but the value of the book would have been 
thereby doubled. In form the book is attractive and convenient. 

William P. Merrill. 

Sixth Presbyterian Church, 

Chicago. 
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THE IMMANENT PRESENCE AND INFLUENCE OF GOD. 


The universe can and must be interpreted in terms of personality. 
This underlies all theology. And it is in this region that within the 
last few years we seem to have been gaining most valu- 
lDEA a ^ e data. As muc h as anything it has led to the new 
conception of God. The ancient world, and for the 
most part the modern religious world, still thinks of God in terms of 
king or mechanician. In such a view God is not merely transcendent; 
he is actually located and spatially distinct from the world. Such a 
view constantly passes over either into deism or a materialism which 
attributes to matter the capacity of doing things deemed impossible 
for a distant deity whose very existence is with difficulty judged 
necessary. To the modern religious thinker God is immanent. 
Undismayed by the fear of pantheism, he sees in the forces of the uni¬ 
verse the expression, not of a machine, but of a living soul. The 
mathematician and astronomer, whenever they generalize phenomena 
into a mathematically exact law, are to his mind bearing testimony 
to the rationality of the universe itself. The argument for design in 
its original form may cease to appeal to him, but in its place he finds 
new data which not only imply, but actually demonstrate, the exist¬ 
ence of reason everywhere. 

If in our education these considerations were seriously advanced, 
and the young mind taught to realize that it is not necessary to argue 
Finding God fr° m the universe to God, but to see God in the universe, 
in His it would inevitably come under the controlling concept 

Universe 0 f theism. It is one thing to prove to a young man or 
woman that there is somewhere a God controlling the universe, and 
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quite another to show him how reason is everywhere present in the 
universe. Unless we mistake, it is the latter that is more easily done 
and when done will be possessed of splendid pedagogical value. 

The crying need of all our educational as well as of our religious 
work today is a new conviction concerning God. The apperception 
of too many people lacks the thought of God. For years our religious 
teachers have discussed matters of conduct or refined problems in 
theology, assuming that the belief in God was either an intuition or 
something so deeply grounded as not to require treatment. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that any sharp, intelligent conviction concerning 
God should disappear, to be replaced by an anthropomorphic concep¬ 
tion of his moral qualities, such as that of fatherhood, or by mere 
rhetorical impressionism. From the point of view of theology, the 
first step that religious education must take is to furnish the children 
with a rational, even though a simplified, theistic conception. 


the Natural 
Order 


The moral imperative is rationally to be based upon the existence 
of this immanent God. It is one thing to assume that a given statute 
The Will of f° r con duct was formulated by the Deity, and quite 
God in another to show that a given course of conduct is 

contrary to the reason and love exhibited by this 
immanent God in nature. In the one case you have 
an extra-rational morality. In the other, right is seen to be a con¬ 
scious adjustment of the individual to his situation, with a determina¬ 
tion on his part to be one with the teleological process in which he dis¬ 
covers himself involved. In dealing with children it is of course 
necessary to treat such matters concretely, but it is a great mistake 
to assume that there should be two conceptions of the theistic basis of 
morality, the one for children and the other for adults. Nothing can 
be more dangerous for the moral life than a conviction that it is sub¬ 
ject to arbitrary or unintelligible commands. It is a serious mistake 
to hold that the orderly processes of life, whether social or cosmic, are 
any less divine than the exceptional. While the present age would 
not deny the possibility of the miracle properly defined, it finds its 
strongest theistic arguments in those things which occur in sufficient 
numbers to be classified. 

It is at this point that morality really appears and should be so 
taught to the young. The will of God is to be seen in natural and 
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sociological law. Moral sanctions are to be formulated from this 
increasingly understood divine purpose. We want our children 
grounded in the belief that such sanctions are based, not upon an 
extra-natural divine will, but upon an immanent divine will. What 
is more, we want them taught that the wisdom of conforming to this 
will is not a matter of arbitrary decision by parent or teacher, but is 
solidly grounded in the eternal wisdom of the God of things as they 
are. 


Exemplifies 
the Ideal 
Moral Life 


The historical Jesus embodies the principles which should obtain 
in all morality. This is not to say that everyone should live just as 
Jesus Jesus lived. By the very necessity of the case he was 

conditioned by his age, as we all are conditioned by our 
age. He was a Jew of the first century, and not an 
Italian of the thirteenth, or a German of the sixteenth, 
or an Anglo-Saxon of the twentieth century. It would be an exceed¬ 
ingly artificial morality which would insist that his life should be 
copied. It is not to be copied; it is to be followed. The principles 
which he embodied in his surroundings are those which we should 
embody in ours. 

At this point we are not discussing the matter of Christian as 
opposed to Jewish Christology, or of orthodox as opposed to radical 
theology. The authority of the life and teaching of Jesus does not 
lie in a metaphysical definition of his personality, but in its agreement 
with the known will of God. The unalterable conviction is pro¬ 
duced by it in every thoughtful mind that the divine mind and will, 
if ever they were to be expressed in the human individuality, would 
adopt the same course of conduct as that followed by Jesus. 

It is difficult to see why the life of Jesus thus interpreted should not 
be utilized as a basis for religious and moral training. The process 
The of historical criticism, while it may have weakened con- 

Educational fidence in certain details of the gospel story, has cer¬ 
tainly tended to increase our confidence in the his¬ 
toricity of Jesus himself. Waiving in the interest of 
harmony all christological questions, we find in his teaching material 
which is something other than that furnished by the poet. In his 
life the highest ideals and the noblest self-sacrifices are reinforced 
by the record of his actual conduct. 


Value 
of Jesus 
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PALESTINE AND REVELATION. 


By Rev. William Ewing, 
Stirling, Scotland. 


Revelation may be defined as that knowledge of himself, of his 
character and purpose, which God has communicated to men. There 
is, therefore, a revelation in nature, in the broad fields of human 
history, as also to every man in the narrower sphere of his own 
experience. Here the word is used to denote that of which the record 
is preserved in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 

The children of Israel were chosen as the medium of the revelation 
which, culminating in a Son of Israel after the flesh, brought man 
face to face with the glory of God. Choice of a people involved 
selection of a land as their home—a fit theater for the exercise of 
that discipline by which they should learn to know him. In the 
relation of the people to the land, in the strange vicissitudes of their 
fortune, and especially in the crises of their history, by divinely 
sharpened intuitions, prophetic men perceived the designed instruc¬ 
tion, and in form, language, and application suited to land and age, 
taught lessons which, in essence, are of supreme value to all lands and 
‘ to every age. 

We are wont to call the Bible an oriental book, or rather a collec¬ 
tion of oriental writings. These were composed, almost entirely, by 
inhabitants of Palestine. Like all literature, they are colored largely 
by the land, the geographical and climatic conditions as well as the 
social and political atmosphere, in which they were bom. Owing to 
the rigid conservatism of the East, the remarkable fidelity of biblical 
representations to the general features of Palestinian life is easily 
verifiable today. The land has remained singularly impervious to 
influences from without. Ancient custom and manner of life defy the 
forces making for change. 

In the great flock-master, moving with quiet dignity through the 
land, with his large heart and generous hospitality, we see the very 
portrait of the patriarch. The annual appearance on the eastern 
steppes of dusky swarms from the desert, with innumerable herds, 
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and lax notions as to the rights of property and the sacredness of 
human life, recalls some of the most stirring scenes in Israel’s past. 
The fisherman, with the ancient gear, plies the ancient task. The 
instruments of husbandry are the very image of those employed in 
the days of Boaz and the idyl of Bethlehem. The old observances 
at births, marriages, deaths, and funerals, the time-worn rules of 
etiquette, the tedious and polite insincerities of salutations, the 
exaggerations of common speech, the formal piety and oral blas¬ 
phemies, which are the commonplaces of conversation, all attest the 
faithfulness of the sacred writers. 

For the outward form, the mold in which it was cast, the revelation 
owes much to the position, the natural features, and the characteristics 
of the land. Some acquaintance with these is necessary if we are 
rightly to apprehend the truth, and distinguish fairly the local and 
temporary elements from those that are universal and abiding. 

A seafaring people cannot ignore the perils of the deep; yet to them 
the sea can never be the haunt of “horror, storm, and darkness” it 
was to the ancient Hebrews. One seaport town, with a really good 
harbor on the coast line, would have altered the course of Israel’s 
history. In sheer self-protection, she must have taken and held it, 
and trained her sons as mariners. But, as a people, she never knew 
the sea. The success of Solomon’s enterprise was due to Phoenician 
sailors. The disaster to the ships of Jehoshaphat at Ezion Geber 
finally quenched all seaward aspirations. She looked upon the sea 
from afar, and as there was borne to her upland ear the hoarse roar of 
the tempest, and the sound of “sorrow on the sea,” she conceived a 
certain dread and shrinking from the vast and awful home of mystery 
and fear, which finds its last expression in the apocalyptic vision of 
the new heaven and new earth, wherein there is “ no more sea.” And 
yet there is a sea. But for this picture the materials came not from 
the Mediterranean, nor from the rolling breadths seen from Patmos. 
They came from another sea, to the evangelist in youth and manhood 
well known, and therefore well loved. The waters of the Sea of 
Galilee, in the tranquillity of the gray dawn, lie smooth as “polished 
glass,” reflecting every detail of her surroundings, from the flush of 
oleander by the shore, and the scars and crags of her own guardian 
hills, to the glittering white of distant Hermon’s snow. Then, when 
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the sun looks over the dark brows of Bashan, it kindles to a veritable 
“sea of gold mingled with fire,” flashing with almost unearthly 
splendors. The fisherman’s clear memory of many a bright day on 
Gennesaret filled in the vision of the sea. 

Whence, again, came the suggestion of the “great white throne” ? 
No one will be in any doubt who, from the middle of the sea, has 
once beheld the white glories of Hermon rising far in the northern sky. 

The tract of country most important for our purpose consists of 
the mountain range, running with few breaks—Esdraelon alone 
being notable—from the desert at Beersheba to the southern buttresses 
of Lebanon. The fate dreaded by the eastern tribes appears soon to 
have befallen them, severed as they were from their brethren by the 
tremendous gorge of the Jordan valley; while the plain along the 
coast was almost continuously held by Israel’s foes. 

The great caves perforating the cliffs in the prevailing limestone 
formation afforded shelter to the people in times of national calamity 
and fear. “The Lord is my Rock” thus gained a special significance. 
The crumbling ruins on many a grim, inaccessible height gave color 
to the exclamation, “The Lord is my Fortress .” The rough hill 
country was extremely difficult for cavalry and quite impracticable 
for chariots. The horse and chariot, therefore, are stigmatized as 
the confidence of Israel’s enemies. Her trust is in the Lord of Hosts. 

With the approach of spring waves of color climb the hills, and 
pour in perfect cataracts of beauty down the glens, spreading over 
the vales below. How apt a figure the flowers supply of the transient 
glory of human life we see, when in a single day the mountain slope 
is bereft by the east wind of all its jeweled loveliness. The like is 
true of the white dew-clouds that lie thick on the floor of Esdraelon, 
and wrap the roots of Tabor and Carmel; touched to wondrous hues 
by the slant beams of the morning, but swiftly vanishing with the 
rising day. For a symbol of God’s unerring judgment, separating 
the good from worthless men, we are pointed to the yellow patches on 
the uplands, through the later months of summer—the threshing- 
floors, with their heaps of fair grain and swaths of far-blown chaff. 
Psalms i and 23 give us true pictures, drawn with admirable fidelity 
to life; and all through Scripture, at a sentence, a phrase, a word, a 
whole scene flashes upon the mind, as at the touch of a wizard’s wand. 
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Think also how much of the phraseology, covering the whole of our 
religious career, is drawn from that old history and land. 

But more important parts were played by the land in connection 
with revelation. We have noted its small extent. • The area involved 
equals about half of Yorkshire. These, however, were not the days 
of steam and electricity; to men then half a county might well seem 
greater than half a continent to us. The whole of this small territory 
could be kept within view. It was possible to study the operation of 
historic forces with minute care, and to draw lessons in the light of 
ample knowledge. 

The position of the land gave it peculiar advantages for the purpose 
in view. Professor William M. Ramsay has called the high table¬ 
land of Anatolia a bridge, the parallel mountain ranges forming the 
parapets. Along this bridge lay the great highways connecting east 
and west; the avenues of war, commerce, arts, religion. With equal 
justice we may apply the name to Palestine. It lay almost in the 
center of the ancient world. Hemmed in by desert and by sea, it 
formed the one practicable means of communication between the 
empires of the north and of the south. Across her plains therefore, 
and through her rocky passes, poured the armies of the rival powers 
and the long caravans of the merchantmen. These paths swept 
around the bases of IsraePs mountain home, which was everywhere 
difficult of approach and easy of defense. Israel thus maintained 
for long an isolation sufficient to secure independent development 
in her own national life, while yet so far in contact as to feel the pulse 
of the great world, and understand something of the general move¬ 
ment of human history. Within the limited field under close observa¬ 
tion they discovered the principles of God’s moral government. 
Then they could see their adaptation to a wider sphere and a mightier 
career. 

It is a commonplace to say that the character of a country contrib¬ 
utes something to the character of its inhabitants. The special 
environment evokes the exercise of special qualities, and thus 
influences the line of development. Often in the mountaineer you 
will find something of the resolute strength of his grim hills, com¬ 
bined with the swiftness and dash of his mountain torrents; as, for 
example, in Highland soldiers. Again, men are tactful, resourceful, 
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their wits sharpened and their judgment matured in unceasing effort 
to snatch subsistence from unkindly soil. The tough natures and 
unbending will of the Netherlanders, against which the waves of 
imperial might and cruelty dashed, only to be broken and rolled back, 
grew out of their long strife and vigilant war for possession of home 
and fatherland against the encroachments of the North Sea. It is 
in the warmth and leisure of the tropics, where natural incitements to 
exertion are absent, that we find the lazy, degraded, sensual savage. 
But a people’s character is reflected in their religion, since it deter¬ 
mines the form and order of ideas to which they are susceptible. 
Life’s common surroundings, therefore, have a clear influence upon 
religious development. 

To the somber conditions prevailing in the ancient Nile valley 
was due that conception of deity worshiped under shapes of simple 
hugeness, seen in the massive temples and colossal statues which still 
raise their dreary bulk above the sand. To the crisp sunny atmos¬ 
phere, the pleasant landscapes and happy life, we owe the worship of 
beauty in forms of breathing grace, characteristic of the religion of 
Greece. To the wild, stormy life, where days and nights were spent 
in desperate warring with the elements, or in bloody encounter with 
men, we owe the fierce and truculent gods that peopled the Valhalla 
of the ancient sea-rovers of the North. It is natural therefore to 
suppose that the land specially chosen by God may have exercised 
some influence on the people’s character, fitting them to receive the 
divine revelation. 

We do not here speculate as to how or when the truth of the 
divine unity dawned upon the mind of Israel. It is enough to say 
that in this respect her conception of God was unique. We do not 
forget that behind the light play of fancy and worship of beauty in 
the worship of Greece there looms a certain dark figure, which also 
appears to lurk behind the seeming polytheism of Egypt. It is 
that of a force, blind, inflexible, inexorable, insensible to the prayers 
and impervious to the powers of gods and man alike; which moves 
forward resistlessly to certain ends, in utter disregard of human weal 
or woe. But this conception of Fate, glimpses of which we catch in 
the Moslem doctrine of “Allah,” this blind, impersonal thing, is 
really further removed from the thought of monotheism than is poly- 
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theism itself. The superstitions and idolatries that have ever haunted 
the solitudes prove that monotheism was no child of the desert life. 
Nor could it spring from the soil of Palestine, where every height was 
sacred to its own divinity, each fruitful vale to its own god. 

It is sufficient to observe that when Israel entered Palestine, the 
thought of God as one was already present to mind and heart. Imper¬ 
ishable memories of his great deeds there were, proving his power and 
the reality of his interest in them. But they had still much to learn 
and the process of education was slow. For the difference between 
Jehovah and the gods of the nations was not so much one of number 
as of character . And the education of Israel in appreciation of God’s 
character is the process of revelation. Here obviously a wide field 
of inquiry is opened. We must restrict ourselves to one or two points. 

The settlement in Palestine meant for the great body of the people 
transition from nomad to agricultural life. Now, Palestine is depend¬ 
ent in a special degree upon rainfall. It “ drinks water from heaven.” 
The one true river is too low for irrigation. The springs in the hill 
country are few, and in drought they sadly fail. For watering of the 
land the husbandman looks to the clouds. If rain comes not at all, 
labor is lost, and famine stares men in the face. Fruitful seasons 
and increase of the earth are therefore in the gift of Him who controls 
the rain. 

On the other hand, without the skill and industry of men to guide 
it aright, or mayhap to store in mighty cave or cistern against future 
need, the rain would rush down off the limestone ridges and round 
the tawny flanks of the hills with futile gush, like streams from a roof 
of tiles. Vintage and harvest depend on God’s generosity; but not 
less on his people’s wisdom and diligence. The personal God dealt 
reasonably with them, not as a mere Master Bountiful, but bestowing 
favor on desert. This tended to beget a spirit of reverence and fear 
toward God, together with a wholesome disposition of manful self- 
reliance. Freed from the danger of fatalism, they saw that God was 
reasonable. 

We might refer to the association of fertile tracts in Palestine with 
the ancient gods, whom the Canaanites called owners , and the tempta¬ 
tion for Israel to express their gratitude in worship to Jehovah under 
the name of the local god; how thus were viewed the gross, obscene 
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rites with which the old deities were served; and how by disasters and 
distresses Jehovah taught his people his hatred of impurity, show¬ 
ing them that only by abandonment of immoralities connected with 
heathen worship could they commend themselves to his favor. With¬ 
out dwelling on this, we consider the influence of the land in a more 
general aspect. 

Palestine is a land of many and violent contrasts—of lofty moun¬ 
tain and deep valley, of barrenness and fertility, of the grim and 
terrible, of the soft and beautiful. Its climate also is strangely varied. 
You have the alternations of temperature on the uplands, by day and 
by night; months of cloud and rain, followed by months of unbroken 
sunshine; the arctic cold of Hermon, and the torrid heat of the Dead 
Sea. You have practically represented here all conditions, geographi¬ 
cal and climatic, that prevail throughout the world. If a man is to 
live and prosper here, he must have in him great capacities for adapta¬ 
tion, ease in accommodating himself to rapidly changing circum¬ 
stances. That this is no mere fancy is shown by the Jew, who is at 
home wherever his wandering path may lead. But is it not among 
men nurtured in these conditions that the universal truths of religion, 
the elements that appeal to man , not merely to what is local and 
temporary in him, are likely to find readiest hospitality and surest 
development ? 

The religions of the world have been largely conditioned by the 
circumstances and manner of life of the peoples among'whom they 
arose. They have been framed to meet the necessities of the prevailing 
type of character. To this all may ascribe their failure when, in 
different surroundings, they have to deal with other types. Take 
one example: The startling progress of Isl&m in its early days was 
proof enough that there was truth in it, that it met some need in the 
hearts of men. Its progress was not more remarkable than its limita¬ 
tions. Its triumphs were won in countries resembling, as to climatic 
conditions, the land of its birth—along the northern shores of Africa, 
eastward through Persia, and in certain districts of India and China. 
But the hand of Islam has knocked in vain at the gateways of the 
northern nations. The note of asceticism on the one hand, and of 
extreme license on the other, accord well enough with the tempera¬ 
ment, melancholy yet passionate, developed amid warmth and leisure; 
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but they ring falsely in the ears of men who breathe the invigorating 
air of the hills, whose moral strength is braced in wholesome con¬ 
flict with nature for means of life. The annual twenty-eight days’ 
fast of Ramad&n which none of “the Faithful” dare omit, may be 
endured through dreamy days and boisterous nights, amid the sim¬ 
plicities of existence, where the wheels of life move drowsily, where 
wants are few, and easily supplied. But in the whirl and hurry, the 
pressure of business, the myriad anxieties of the West, the observance 
of Ramadan would mean physical collapse and general disaster. 

In Palestine we escape in a degree nowhere else possible from the 
limiting influence of special climate and physical environment. The 
character grown in these conditions will be responsive to the revela¬ 
tion with the widest range of application. Other religions address 
themselves largely to what is local and accidental in human character, 
thus assigning themselves definitely limited spheres of influence. The 
revelation which comes to us from Palestine, unhampered by the like 
conditions, breathing an atmosphere in which are mingled the chill 
winds of the arctic north with the hot breath of the torrid south, 
speaks directly to what is essential in man, aiming to reach and satisfy 
not what is peculiar to nations and kindreds, but what is human — 
common to man as man. The truth revealed to Israel in her land of 
rich diversities makes appeal to the universal heart. Its sphere of 
influence is coextensive with the human race. 
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THE PROPHETIC ACTIVITY OF JESUS. 


By Professor Edward B. Pollard, Ph.D., 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 


The words recorded of Moses in Deuteronomy 18:15, 18, con¬ 
cerning the prophet which Jehovah would raise up for Israel from 
among their brethren, were doubtless fulfilled first in Samuel, and 
in the long list of spiritual leaders which God gave to his people. 
But this Mosaic promise had its ultimate realization only in Jesus 
Christ; as indeed he filled out and exemplified all that was best in 
the spirit fife of ancient Israel. 

That Jesus was conscious of his prophetic functions seems clear. 
At Nazareth, near the beginning of his ministry, when leading the 
sabbath service in the synagogue, he read this passage from the prophet 
Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he anointed me 
to preach good tidings to the poor; he hath sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(Luke 4:18 f.). The words, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” 
are a very common expression for a prophet’s call and preparation 
(1 cf . Ezek. 2:2; 11:5; Isa. 59:21; Joel 2:28 f.; Dan. 4:18). Preach¬ 
ing, proclaiming, and at times miracle-working were prophetic 
functions. And Jesus said, “Today hath this Scripture been fulfilled 
in your ears” (vs. 21). When rejected by his townsmen he said, “No 
prophet is acceptable in his own country” (vs. 24). Later he gave as 
a reason for pressing forward through dangers: “It is not possible for 
a prophet to perish out of Jerusalem” (Luke 13:33). Our Lord’s 
favorite name for himself was taken from the oft-repeated appella¬ 
tion of the prophets Ezekiel and Daniel, “Son of man.” That the 
people generally recognized Jesus as a prophet is manifest (Luke 
7:16; 9:8; 24:19; Mark 6:15; 8:28; John 4:19; 6:14; 7:40, 52; 9:17; 
Matt. 16:14; 21:46). That this view was in accordance with the 
Father’s idea of the Son’s mission is seen in the vision on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, where Elijah is present as representative of the 
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prophets, as well as Moses the giver of the Law. Jesus was to fulfil 
both the legal and the prophetic ideals of Israel. This interpretation 
of God’s purposes in sending Jesus was presented by Peter in the 
temple after the resurrection, and he added: “Every soul that shall 
not hearken to that prophet shall be utterly destroyed from among 
the people” (Acts 3:22-24). In the long line of development of 
prophetic teaching Jesus stands at the point of culmination. He came 
not to destroy the prophets, but to fulfil (Matt. 5:17). A study of 
the life of Jesus shows at once the essential functions of the ancient 
prophet and also the spirit and method of the prophet. 

The Hebrew prophet was first a seer and then a speaker. Indeed, 
the two most common Hebrew words used of him, to' eh and nabhi , 
(i c /. 1 Sam. 9:9) are suggestive of the two most important character¬ 
istics of the prophet; at one time the chief emphasis being upon the 
vision, at another upon the proclamation. The prophet must first 
see divine truth, and then he must speak it out as a message from 
heaven. There then were the two foci of the ellipse which made up 
the prophet’s life. 

As a seer of truth our Lord’s vision was clear and immediate. 
He knew the Father (John 8:15; 17:25), and said he did only what 
he saw the Father do (John 5:20). That is, Jesus always claimed to 
receive his message from heaven, saying to the unbelieving Jews con¬ 
cerning himself: “He that willeth to do his will shall know of the 
teaching, whether it be of God or whether I speak of myself” (John 
7:17). Further, “He who is of God, he hath seen the Father” 
(John 6:46; 10:15). Jesus was a seer also in the narrower sense. 
He saw Nathaniel under the fig tree (John 1:48); told the Samaritan 
woman “all that ever she did” (4:39); for “he knew what was in 
man” (2:25). Insight into human affairs, partial at least, was a 
characteristic of the ancient seer (« cf . 1 Sam. 9:5-10). 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that Jesus never attributed his 
knowledge of divine truth, nor rested the validity of his message, upon 
his having had a dream or vision. This the Hebrew prophets often 
did. Christ’s vision was immediate. His marvelous revelations of 
divine truth seem to come forth in his calmest moments, rather than 
under any lightening influence of ecstasy. The old prophets said, 
“I have dreamed,” or, “Lo, a vision;” Christ exclaimed, “Verily, 
verily I say.” 
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Jesus was also a nab h i. He recognized himself as a messenger of 
God to man. A prophet was one who stood before man on behalf of 
God. He was a spokesman. The favorite expression concerning 
this beginning of a prophet’s work was, “The word of the Lord 
came.” 1 John the evangelist tells us that Jesus was the word of 
God that came, and tabernacled among us—the divine Word, made 
flesh. He spoke for God the words of life. As “no man hath seen 
God at any time,” “the only begotten Son,” “he hath declared him” 
(John 1:1, 14, 18). And again he said: “I speak that I have seen 
with my father” (8:38; cj. 8:28, 40; 12:49, 50). As a speaker of 
divine things he greatly impressed even his enemies: “Never man 
so spake” (7:46). The writer to the Hebrews interprets correctly 
when he says: “ God having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the 
prophets, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in his Son” 
(Heb. 1:1). 

So also the subject-matter of his teaching was in perfect accord with 
the great themes of the Hebrew prophets—righteousness in the widest 
and deepest sense of that term (Matt. 3:15; 5:6; 6:33), and the 
Kingdom of God in its most spiritual significance. It is true, he 
said relatively less about the King, the Messiah, and more concerning 
the principles and the citizens of the kingdom, than did the prophets; 
but the subject was the same: “Seek ye first his kingdom and his 
righteousness ” (Matt. 6:33). Indeed, he began his ministry by taking 
up the message which the last of the prophets, John, the Forerunner, 
had laid down, saying: “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand” (< cj . Mark 1:15). He went about in the synagogues “preach¬ 
ing the gospel of the kingdom” (Matt. 4:23; 9:35). This was the 
one constant theme of his preaching: the nature, principles, subjects, 
and consummation of his kingdom. 2 He taught his disciples to 
preach the same theme, and to pray, “Thy kingdom come.” 

The method of Jesus was frequently identical with that of the 
early prophets. First, he spoke “with authority” (Matt. 7:29). 
This, we are informed, was in marked contrast with the method of 
the scribes (Mark 1:22), who quoted authorities. For about four 

1 Jer. 18:1; 25:1; 26:1; 27:1; Ezek. 12:8; 20:2; Dan. 9:2; Hos. 1:1; Joel 1:1; 
Mic. 1:1; Zeph. 1:1; Hag. 1:1; Zech. 1:1. 

2 Cj. Matt., chap. 13; Mark 4:11; Luke 8:1; 18:17; John 3:3; 18:36, etc. 
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centuries the prophetic spirit and method had yielded to the method 
and spirit of the scribe, whose stock in trade was a reproduction of 
the opinions of the earlier rabbis. Jesus restored the method of the 
prophet who spoke forth directly the message with which God had 
immediately intrusted him. A prophet was an envoy extraordinary 
and a minister plenipotentiary. So Jesus spoke for God with direct¬ 
ness and power. 

The use of historical events was a common prophetic method. 
Jesus made use of the past history of the people to enforce religious 
lessons, as did the prophet: Noah and the flood, the patriarch 
Abraham, Sodom and Gomorrah, Moses and the uplifted serpent, 
David and the shewbread, Solomon and his rich apparel, the Queen 
of Sheba,-Jonah and the big fish. These and other Old Testament 
narratives of past history are used to enforce his teachings. Those 
upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, and they whose blood Pilate 
mingled with the sacrifices (Luke 13:1) were among the more recent 
events referred to by Jesus to enforce religious lessons. 

Current events and circumstances were also used by our Lord, as 
did the prophets, to enforce their message. The prevailing sins of 
the day were exposed; he uttered woe upon the wicked cities; current 
theories of scribes and Pharisees were combated; the life and death 
of John the Baptist (Luke 7:20 ff.) were interpreted. Innumerable 
situations became the starting-point for sermons. The woman at 
the well (John, chap. 4), the feeding of a hungry multitude (John, 
chap. 6), the anointing at the Pharisee’s house (Luke 7:36-50), the 
visit of the Greeks (John 12:20-36), and many similar incidents 
became texts for discourses. 

In other words, Jesus, as were the prophets, was one who mani¬ 
festly regarded himself as a part of his own age. He was just as intent 
upon saving his own generation by their acceptance of him and his 
teaching as though there were no others to come after. 3 

Jesus’ habit of making use of the present situation and turning it 
to spiritual account would sometimes become sensational, as when at 
the Feast of the Tabernacles, “on the great day of the feast,” water 
being used in celebrating the wilderness experience of Israel (symbolic 
of the thirst of their fathers and the gushing water from the smitten 

3 Matt. 11:16; 12:39 ff.; 16:4; 17:7; Luke 9:41; 21:32. 
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rock), throngs of onlooking worshipers heard a voice lifted up above 
the din of the multitude saying:-“If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink ,, (John 7:37). Like the ancient prophets, speaking 
as did both they and he to an unspiritual, dull generation, Jesus did 
not shrink from striking and unusual methods of speech and action, 
that men might stop and listen, and mend their doings. The prophet 
at times also looked forward into the future. So Jesus was a fore¬ 
teller as well as a forthteller. He foretold his own rejection, betrayal, 
crucifixion, resurrection, ascension (John 6:70; Luke 9:22; John 
6:62). He foretold the coming of the Spirit, and the persecutions 
that should overtake his disciples (John, chap. 16). But the prophetic 
eye of the Master several times took a yet wider sweep, and gave a 
panorama of coming events in the destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
the end of the world (Matt., chap. 24). These predictions, like those 
of the prophets, were not in definite outline (Matt. 24:36). Nor is 
the coming overthrow of the Holy City clearly distinguished from the 
final judgment of the world; but just as the prophets would often 
throw upon the flat surface of the same canvas events which were to 
be separated by centuries, so did Jesus. In common with the prophets 
Jesus’ chief work was not that of prediction. Like them, however, 
Jesus turned the eyes and hearts of the people from the present, full 
of sin and loss, toward a glorious future. The best was yet to be 
(Matt. 25:31). The Son of man was yet to come in his glory (Luke 
21:27). He would send another, to guide into all the truth (John 
16:13). The prophets were all optimists, and Jesus was the very 
incarnation of Hope. 

The spirit of the Hebrew prophet was clearly marked in Jesus. 
The divine-human enthusiasm of the ancient religious leaders was 
emphatic in the Nazarene. The two incidents of the cleansing of 
the temple, one at the beginning of the early Judean ministry (John 
2:14) and the other during his final visit to the Holy City (Matt. 21:12), 
were thoroughly characteristic of the severe spirit of the prophets. 
The evangelist clearly discerns this in quoting from the Psalmist the 
words, as finding a fulfilment, “The zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up ” (Psalm 69:9). One day, preaching in Galilee, it was reported 
to him that his mother and brethren were without asking that he 
should come out to them, for they regarded their kinsman as beside 
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himself (Matt. 12:46-50), but he refused. In his intense humanity- 
love he appeared to many of his generation as a madman (John 
8:48; cj. Hos. 9:7). Nor did he in his holy enthusiasm hesitate 
sternly to rebuke the prevailing sins of the day with an earnestness 
and intensity that reminds one of an Elijah risen from the dead 
(Luke 11:45 ff.; Matt. 15:6; 23:1315.). Jesus, too, suffered the fate of 
the prophet. Like the traditional Jeremiah, he wept for the sins of 
his people. He stood on Olivet and looked over the city and shed 
tears of patriotic devotion, exclaiming, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killeth the prophets and stoneth them that are sent unto her! 
how often would I have gathered her children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not” (Matt. 
23:37; cf. Jer. 13:27). 

The ideal prophet, like many before him, perished in Jerusalem. 
The people had justly come under the condemnation which Stephen, 
a few years later, pronounced: “Which of the prophets did not your 
fathers persecute ? And they killed them that showed before the 
coming of the Righteous One; of whom ye have now become 
betrayers and murderers; ye who received the law as it was ordained 
by angels and kept it not” (Acts 7:51 f.). The Lord’s prediction 
concerning himself had been fulfilled: “It cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem” (Luke 13:33). 
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THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


By Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


With the appearance of this volume 1 the scientific study of religion 
can safely be said to have reached a secure and dignified footing. 
The standard set is too high for commonplace discussions in the future 
to be possible. Still, the entire treatment is within the comprehen¬ 
sion of the ordinary reader. It has been the rare success of Professor 
James to combine in the highest degree literary excellence and scien¬ 
tific accuracy. He has surmounted entirely the conventional pedan¬ 
try of scientific and philosophic literature. 

In the matter of style, indeed, if one dare hazard the assertion, the 
author has outdone his former self. Throughout it is clear, racy, 
and luscious. Open the volume at almost any page, and one is uncon¬ 
sciously enticed into the intricacies of the discussion, and instructed 
and pleased at the same time. 2 The wonder is that the reader is never 
attracted by the fineness of style, or the aptness of utterance, as such, 
and in that respect it is high art. There is always just the phrase or 
sentence, one feels, that makes thinkable the idea that belongs. It 
is the union of art and science for truth’s sake, and so it is unfair to 
discuss the volume as a literary product. 

Of science, Professor James has given us a rather higher type than 
we have generally known. In the volume, empiricism at its best has 
brought forth its full fruit in breadth of sympathy and fairmindedness, 
in conclusions held in abeyance or only drawn when the facts are 
seen in many relations. But conclusion and strength of conviction 
are never wanting. There is the marvel again—the scientist and 

1 The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in Human Nature. By Wil¬ 
liam James, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

2 An English reviewer says: “The audience that heard the lectures cheered. I 

am told that at times the fun was fast and furious. Was ever such a thing known in 
the annals of the Gifford trust ? . There are times when the book almost takes 

my breath away, but I wouldn’t be without it—it is a lordly dish.” 

ioo 
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inspired teacher blended into one, and the work of both done so pleas¬ 
ingly and gracefully, so forcefully and devoutly. 3 

Since this “ review,” by the fault of the reviewer, has appeared so 
late that the reading public are already pretty familiar with the vol¬ 
ume, it is better after so much of an estimate (hasty and imperfect as 
it is of a book in every way masterful and beautiful) to confine our¬ 
selves to comments on a few of its salient characteristics and con¬ 
clusions. 

i. A word further about the volume as science. Professor James 
has put to shame at every turn the rational finality and cocksuredness 
in the estimation of values, that is a not uncommon vice of so-called 
scientists, about religion, and of philosophers and theologians, with 
their finished systems, about everything. This is an especially great 
achievement in matters of religion, where impulse and bias have 
always played so great a part, and where the phenomena are so com¬ 
plicated and intricate. After the profusion of finality of the degenera¬ 
tive school, after the long-range shots at religion of Haeckel and 
Landenberg, after the externality of Spencer and Tylor, this is im¬ 
mensely refreshing. Professor James seems to be inquiring always: 
What does this particular religious experience feel like from the 
inside , and how does the world look viewed from this standpoint ? 
At the same time he has a supple sense of fitness that enables him to 
•see things in relation. There is here exemplified an empiricism that 
has far outgrown the folly of supposing that a mere collection of 
facts can be of any value as science and give truth by merely existing. 
As the author himself has taught: “Facts are dumb until they have 
questions put to them. ,, This habit of mind has rendered him pro¬ 
lific in his capacity to give “values” to facts. 

There is here, also, an entire deliverance from a common entangle¬ 
ment of science when it somehow imagines that its formulations are 
the measure of objective reality. His conclusions are always open to 
the larger possibilities. His psychology is never a closed system, 
since his world is ever larger than a man’s conception of it. This 

3 The lively English reviewer just quoted says further: “Professor James has a 
trifle of both Puck and Ariel, and also somewhat of the shorter catechist. About this 
latter he is very bashful, and he only allows him to peep over the wall when nobody 
is watching, but the shorter catechist is there, and I strongly suspect that this fact 
accounts for his being sent for to Scotland.” 
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has had a wholesome effect throughout on his treatment of the subject: 
he makes the usual interpretation by pathologists of religious genius 
look like a piece of special pleading; he finds ample worth and possible 
limitation in asceticism, mysticism, dramatic types of regeneration, 
and the exceptional in general; he is openminded and never dogmatic 
toward hypnotism, subconscious manifestations, “psychic research, 
and other aberrations” and their possible bearing on the meaning of 
religion; he posits throughout a “larger field of consciousness,” 
which the phenomena of religion and the facts of psychology alike 
require; he “leaves to the Eternal some secrets and to the imagination 
an opportunity or two,” and so challenges interest in patient study 
and constructive research. 

2. The arrangement of material makes the interest of the volume 
seem to center at last in the theological and metaphysical problems. 
This fact will not of necessity lead to a mistaken conception of the 
more important features of it, if one bears in mind that much of this 
philosophical material does not of necessity follow from the analyses 
which precede, and that the author distinctly calls it “over-beliefs.” 
I believe that the really valuable and permanent contributions the 
volume makes to religious thought are those which most easily falL 
within the acknowledged limits of scientific, as distinguished from 
philosophic, procedure. It will be generally admitted that science at 
its best can never divorce itself from metaphysics without suffering a 
fatal loss. It is one of the chief functions of science to help square 
people with the profounder problems of life and reality. Every 
reader hungers to know the ripe reflection of a most mature mind on 
the vital questions that we try in vain entirely to compass. But, while 
one of the chief motives of the author, and one of the chief charms of 
the book to the reader, is the feeling that somehow one is warming up 
on the problem of reality and our relation to it, it seems to me that the 
overshadowing value of the volume is in what might be termed the 
practical, as opposed to the metaphysical. 

Among the questions it has raised and answered are these: What 
have been, and may be, the consequences to life itself of this and that 
kind of experience? What is the outcome in conduct of certain 
beliefs and attitudes? Are they true in that they lead to the most 
abundant life? What does religion stand for as a sociological 
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phenomenon ? What are its chief characteristics ? What are the con¬ 
ditions and limitations of their attainment ? What is the setting of 
religion among the processes of consciousness ? What is the value 
of its “reports” to consciousness as compared with those, say, of 
“sectarian science” ? What are the conditions and accidents which 
determine the variety of religious experience ? How do its concomi¬ 
tants vary with different social and world ideals ? and many others. 

It has, indeed, made the great and deep things of life stand out in 
wonderful perspective. 

3. The two greatest dangers to empiricism are in respect to right * 
analysis and inference, and in the selection of data. In the first 
instance, the volume leaves nothing to be desired; in the second, the 
case is not so clear. Professor James sets great store by intense experi¬ 
ences, and passes by the ordinary experiences as being poor copies or 
mere conventionalities. The extreme examples yield the profounder 
information, since they are the expert specialists in religion, even 
though eccentric. But one must believe that the study of variants in 
development gives fruitful results only in that they illustrate in a 
graphic way the normal processes of growth. Without discovering 
or assuming the normal processes, the variants either have no meaning 
at all, or it is impossible to interpret them with certainty. Suppose 
biologists had started out to gather up and study only freaks and 
spores, and had thrown away every commonplace specimen as worth¬ 
less. The freaks, I suspect, are valued because they illustrate tend¬ 
encies and laws that have been found among the commonplace. 
Pathology did not approximate the dignity of a science until psychol¬ 
ogy was sufficiently developed to establish some of the facts of normal 
consciousness. Without the prosaic labor of psychology, demented 
subjects must have remained curiosities simply, or regarded as the 
victims of demoniacal possession. 

But assuming that one, at this stage of the study, can get the right 
perspective on the hot experiences whose temperature ranges at 105° 
F., so as accurately to evaluate them, and to understand those who 
drift along at 98°, there is a plea that must be made for the ordinary 
experiences. One wonders if the dramatic souls, the specialists in 
religion, have done so much in determining the course of religious 
history as they might suppose, or if they are original and causative in 
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the absolute way we suppose them to be. I suspect, on the contrary, 
that the great and solid results of human attainment are wrought out 
within the everyday life of the compact mass of humanity; that it is 
there we are to go if we are to get the truest picture at last of what 
religion really is; that the specialists are reflections of social life, are 
“ copies,” to an extent that to themselves would be surprising and 
perhaps shocking; and that it is by taking account of this tamer 
picture that we shall be able to judge whether the specialists are per¬ 
sons who have broken with the stable currents of life, or have caught 
up and expressed the true meanings of religion. It may be that this 
mass of living, acting, striving persons, with its varying shades of 
experience, and its fine feel each for the other—such shades of experi¬ 
ence as pack our words with specialized meanings, and as children 
imbibe, and as shape our customs and tastes—has done more, not 
only in refining and fixing our modes of religious life, but in discov¬ 
ering and shaping them in beliefs, than have the “revelations” of all 
the mystics combined. 

The principle of natural selection holds, we must believe, even more 
effectively among psychical organisms than in the types of life lower 
down, where the groups are less compact and the means of expression 
and intercourse are not so manifold. I do not wish to depreciate in 
the slightest the value of the study of religious geniuses, but wish to 
point out simply that if the psychology of religion is to have the future 
it deserves, there is an indefinite amount of plodding ahead of it with 
the prosaic facts of ordinary experience. 

4. One outcome of this specialized selection of data is that Pro¬ 
fessor James allows religion to find its setting chiefly among the phe¬ 
nomena of feeling. It is a vast service he has performed in success¬ 
fully overthrowing the unwarranted claims of intellectualism in reli¬ 
gious progress, and in showing the thought-elements to be derived and 
“secondary products” of development. He has broken through at 
every point the older definitions of religion in terms of feeling that 
regarded the feelings as somehow a primary fact of consciousness. 
But, in the opinion of the reviewer, it would have been equally impor¬ 
tant to show that the feelings, as well as the rational processes, in so 
far as they function in religion are themselves derivative and “second¬ 
ary products”—a result that, one is led to believe, judging by Pro- 
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fessor James’s previous attitude psychologically, might have been 
forthcoming, had not the intensity of the examples he has studied 
allowed the foam and spray that broke at the surface to obscure, in a 
measure, the currents beneath. He recognizes that the experiences 
are exceptional, and is justly “ appalled at the amount of emotionality” 
they contain. But if that fact had been constantly in view, he could 
hardly have believed “that feeling is the deeper source of religion.” 
It is a bit presumptuous to say that in such a leaning Professor James 
has not been consistent with his own psychology, but at all hazards I 
shall venture the assertion. A consistent reading of the James-Lange 
theory of the emotions means that they are the report to consciousness 
of reactions that are taking place in the organism. These reactions 
consist in muscular movements (in the usual sense of “muscular”), 
but especially in bodily changes and somatic resonances—vaso¬ 
motor response, circulatory and glandular tone, vascular tension and 
the like—which are the persistence, in modified form, of movements 
that, biologically, have proved useful and, accordingly, have been 
preserved as the habitual response of the organism to the influences 
that surround it. The emotions are the direct and unmediated 
account that consciousness takes of these reactions, in so far as they 
are reported at all. Feeling is thus, as Professor Dewey aptly terms 
it, “the internalizing of activity or will.” 4 In this point of view, the 
question is raised whether the feelings in religion are not surface 
hints of movements that are going on beneath, and if so, the essential 
thing is to come to appreciate from the inside what these movements 
are, and what they mean. If reason, and conscious will, and all the 
rest, have grown out of “native reactions,” and are the internal 
reading of the complications and inhibitions of these processes, as 
Professor James has so clearly taught, there is no difficulty in regard¬ 
ing religion as having the same background. Indeed, it looks highly 
probable that it has, as Marshall, Ribot, Baldwin, and others have 
tried to show. I am convinced that a further analysis of Professor 
James’s cases would show the life-movements, of which the feelings 
are surface hints, to be the vital part of the experience. It is becoming 
impossible to get on psychologically without postulating that life 
throughout is somehow auto-dynamic, that the functioning of the 
4 Psychological Review , Vol. II, p. 15, 
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organism is a primary fact, and that self-expression is both means and 
end in itself. Many of the central phenomena of religion—worship, 
love, ritual, enthusiasm, struggling after ideals even through difficulty 
and pain—are hardly comprehensible except that they are means of 
higher self-expression. 

If the feelings should be regarded as “by-products,” and criteria 
of life-processes, would that not tend to weaken the content of religion, 
and reduce it to a colorless and tasteless existence ? Clearly that is 
the fate Professor James is contending against. He decries the descrip¬ 
tive attempts suggested above, in which the essence of religion has 
seemed to evaporate, and says further: 

You see now why I have been so individualistic throughout these lectures, 
and why I have been bent on rehabilitating the element of feeling in religion and 
subordinating the intellectual part. Individuality is founded in feeling; the 
recesses of feeling, the blinder, darker strata of character, are the only places in 
the world in which we catch real fact in the making, and directly perceive how 
events happen and how work is actually done. (P. 501.) 

It seems to me that the proportion would be better preserved and the 
phenomena of religion would be more accurately described by “subor¬ 
dinating” both the intellectual and emotional elements as being “real 
facts” or as constituting the foundation of individuality, and also 
“rehabilitating” both as being equally important, and the only ways 
of approach toward reality. 

In respect to the act of subordination of the two elements, that is 
being sufficiently done in the psychological thought of the present. 
A half-dozen of our leading psychologists have formulated in one way 
or another the fact suggested above, that a set of activities or reactions 
is the basal fact of life, which may or may not make a distinct report 
to consciousness. It will be ample to suggest Dewey’s “organic 
circuit,” James’s “native reactions,” Baldwin’s “excess of discharge,” 
Miinsterberg’s “action theory of consciousness,” Loeb’s “tropisms,” 
and Royce’s “mental initiative.” 

In the way of “rehabilitation,” the intellectual, or cognitive pro¬ 
cesses need none, since they have, for the reason that they are the 
usable and thinkable aspects of consciousness, occupied altogether 
too prominent a place in descriptions of the mental life. And for 
exactly the contrary reason, the affective life, as a source of information 
and as a means of taking account of the outer world, has been entirely 
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overlooked. I believe psychology is ready to make the assertion, in 
line with the last sentence of the quotation above, that the affective 
life is itself a direct source of “ knowledge.” Its reports to conscious¬ 
ness are as valid an account of fact, condition, truth, and reality, 
as are those of the cognitive life. The two sources of knowledge, 
the affective and the cognitive, with all their differences in content, 
subserve the same function in the animal economy, viz., to give to 
consciousness an account of its own inner life, a report of the facts of 
the outer world, and an estimation of one’s adjustment or lack of 
adjustment to the sum of outside relations. The cognitive life devel¬ 
ops in connection with, and has an interest in, discrete and definable 
facts of experience which are determined for it, let us say, by the activity 
of the “five” senses, the basal ganglia and the association centers in 
the cerebrum. The affective life is conditioned in its activity by the 
“ organic V sensations, the vaso-motor mechanism, the sympathetic 
nervous system (and all the sense organs in so far as they discharge 
through these channels), which furnish to consciousness immediate, 
whole, and in their very nature, unanalyzable data. These report 
outer conditions and relations. The affective life is thus answerable 
directly to experience—both individual and racial—for its quality 
and not at all, or only indirectly and incidentally, to the cognitive pro¬ 
cesses. The affective and cognitive life are both the “internalizing 
of activity and will,” and are equally valid ways of approach to 
“reality.” Just as mathematics, logic, and science have their setting 
among the cognitive processes, so religion, art, and all forms of “ appre¬ 
ciation” have theirs among the affective processes. Religion and art 
have a content and function of their own. They plant themselves 
squarely and firmly in the midst of human experiences. They corre¬ 
spond to a specialized means of approach to reality. They can never 
be justified or successfully defined in terms of experience when 
described in the stilted and inapplicable technique of the cognitive 
processes. 

If this point of view has been made clear, it may serve to empha¬ 
size some of the characteristic features of the volume, and at the same 
time suggest a slight shade of modification of some of the conclusions. 

1. It gives support to the merciless dethronement that theology 
and philosophy suffer at the hands of Professor James. But to the 
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extent that the intellectual life is itself a means of “ internalizing 
activity and will,” it hardly deserves a complete undoing even in mat¬ 
ters of religion, except, perhaps, as punishment for its long and 
unwarranted usurpation of authority. 

2. It supports entirely his placing religion on the side of feeling, 
as against the intellectual processes. Feeling after God and after the 
profounder things of life is, it may be, the only way in which these 
will ever be found in large measure. But if the feelings are criteria 
of conduct and hints of life-movements, if they are secondary and 
derived products, religion is to be found essentially in the active 
response the individual makes to the things of life, and an extreme 
degree of emotionality in religion may be regarded as the measure of 
the warning that one’s experience is either in danger of becoming 
superficial, or has already become so. This point of view is implicit 
throughout the volume; but one has the feeling that it deserves to be 
called out more clearly and made a feature of the analysis. When 
the dominance of the instinctive reactions and habitual attitudes is 
emphasized—as, for example, in Lecture III and in the doctrine of 
pragmatism (pp. 444, 455)—it is the basal character of these relative 
to beliefs and rational systems, rather than to the emotional states, 
which is the burden of the discussion. 

3. The sense of the Higher Powers might not be found to occupy 
so prominent a place in personal religion ( cf . pp. 31, 48, 53, 274, 485, 
€tc.). That this is one distinguishing characteristic of religion, and 
an important one, none would care to call into question; but it is 
doubtful if it occupies the unique and exclusive place that the histor¬ 
ians and sociologists, with whom in this point Professor James essen¬ 
tially agrees, have usually given it. It is a question, of course, for 
the analysis of concrete ceases to decide. Professor Leuba concludes 
from an extended empirical study that “God is not known, he is not 

understood, he is used.Not God, but life, more life, a larger, 

richer, more satisfying life, is, in the last analysis, the end of religion.” 
Professor James quotes this; and, although it cannot fairly be said 
to be in line with his own analyses, I believe most of his cases would 
bear out some such conclusion. The records under the caption 
“The Reality of the Unseen” (pp. 66-72) may possibly be exceptions. 
They are selected cases to set forth graphically the vividness of the 
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sense of the presence of the Higher Power. Where individual varia¬ 
tion is so great, one can readily find any particular point amply illus¬ 
trated. If one looks farther into the experiences, even some of the 
most highly developed ones, like those of St. Theresa, or St. Margaret, 
or Mrs. Jonathan Edwards, in whom the God-idea seems to figure so 
prominently, the sense of the Higher Power may indeed appear to be 
a very subsidiary factor in the experience. The essential thing seems 
to be that the life-movements, in such sensitive natures, are surging 
on, and that the subjective processes are constantly seeking something 
to which to attach themselves. In the case of Mrs. Edwards, for 
example, the imagery by which she pictures to herself her “states” 
and processes are as much in terms of a stream, of flowing and 
reflowing, of floating and swimming, of motes swimming in the 
beams of the sun, images of possible torture and suffering and the 
like, as in terms of God and Christ, even though these latter were the 
conventional imagery of the time. Any object will do, provided it 
is general and intangible enough to represent an all-embracing and 
indefinable state. 

4. The treatment of the feelings suggested above would give a 
more ample descriptive background to “the larger field of conscious¬ 
ness,” the “extra-marginal” or “subliminal” self. It would influ¬ 
ence in no essential particular the conclusion of Professor James that 
this region of consciousness is “the fountain head of that which feeds 
our religion.” This, I believe, is the most original, profound, and 
far-reaching of his points of view. It would furnish, possibly, a 
more tangible basis for understanding the part the subconscious self 
plays in religion, and some of the sources from which it draws. It 
would not eliminate “the psychological and theological mystery” of 
the incursions through the subliminal door, but would tend to reduce 
the mystery back a step or two farther. Perhaps no one thing in the 
history of psychology has done so much to save it from faulty generali¬ 
zations and aimless wanderings as the introjection (or imposition) of 
a physiological description of the cognitive process, and that without 
binding it in any sense to the finality of such a description. Psychology 
may need some such salvation in its treatment of the later refinements 
of the affective life. It will tend to save it, for example, from such 
leaps—possibly leaps in the dark—as “Psychical Research” has been 
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making. If psychology can show that our consciousness is full of 
“fine hereditary memories,” as Guyau aptly calls them; if it can 
show that the organism is -constructed for taking note of and handling 
the subconscious data as well as the concrete bits of experience; if it 
masses the evidences, which are manifold in empirical psychology, 
of the delicacy with which consciousness picks up and interprets the 
hints about it, and responds to the forces which are acting within— 
it may show that religion is a species of social and racial and world- 
adaptation. This leads neither to materialism, nor toward reducing 
religion to a species of subjectivity. Rather, it increases the validity 
of its objective elements. Inasmuch as the feelings are sources of 
information, just as within their limits are the cognitive processes, 
religion is seen to have a real instead of a derived content. And 
the religious frame of mind, with the “faith state” as its normal atti¬ 
tude, must be allowed to go on in its own way, giving its own mes¬ 
sages. 

5. The revision suggested would allow Professor James, I believe, 
to class himself, if he should choose, somewhere among the monists, 
instead of among the dualists or pluralists. Any wilful leaning 
toward regarding reality as piecemeal or multiform seems to me a 
remnant still of an over-intellectualistic psychology, which cannot 
escape the notion that the cognitive processes are the only means of 
approach to truth, and forgets that these processes have probably 
wofully distorted the world by forcing it into their molds. The out¬ 
look is quite other if we allow that the affective processes have a real 
content; that their attitudes do give a hold on reality which is not 
subjective merely, but objective as well; that the facts which the feel¬ 
ings report give whole, instead of piecemeal, experiences; that the 
feelings do not profess to compass or define reality, but to give hints 
of reality which is continuous with the personal life, and which may 
be a continuum within itself. One has the feeling that the chances 
are in favor of such a reality being unitary. If it comes to be believed 
(and it needs no prophet to predict it) that the affective life is the real 
approach that mankind has ever used, and must ever use, to arrive at 
truth, while a developed intellect is its necessary and efficient tool; if it 
consistently follows up Professor James’s conviction that the recesses 
of feeling “are the only places in the world in which we catch real 
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fact in the making,” it is almost inevitable that the trend of faith 
will be in the direction of the world-old struggle toward monism and 
monotheism. “The passion for unity” and “the monoideistic 
bent ” to which philosophy has been addicted, instead of being regard¬ 
ed as a possible self-deception in the interest of peace of mind and 
ultimate safety, might with equal plausibility be considered as a 
sane intimation, an incursion through the affective door of a higher 
bit of world-wisdom, which dominates the life of mankind in spite 
of the inevitable splitting and dissecting to which the intellect subjects 
all the stuff it handles. What religion, in this point of view, may be 
doing chiefly is keeping humanity in touch with the deeper streams 
of reality out of which it is continually dragged by its entanglement 
with the “objects” of consciousness in the form of definite ideas 
and specific feelings. 

This consideration tends also to destroy the lines of demarkation 
which Professor James has drawn between the “piecemeal” super¬ 
naturalists and the “refined” supematuralists of both schools; but 
that would lead us far beyond our limits. It can only be said that the 
author has taken us many strides in advance of anything we have 
known in understanding the phenomena of the spiritual life, and has 
given an account of religion so profound that any serious attempt in 
the future must square itself with his conclusions. 
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AN INTERPRETATION: PSALM 16:8-11. 


By Professor Edward L. Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., 
Yale University, Hew Haven, Conn. 


The sixteenth Psalm, of which this passage 1 is a part, is the 
fervent utterance of one who has committed himself to the protection 
of Jehovah and has found in him his highest good. It opens with 
a plea for preservation based upon the facts: (i) that in God the 
writer has sought refuge as a liegeman in his lord; (2) that he has 
declared Jehovah to be his Lord; (3) that apart from him he has no 
weal; and (4) that his delight is in his people (vss. 2, 3). The Psalmist 
then mentions the fact that those who choose other gods have many 
sorrows, and he declares that he will not participate in the foul rites 
of the worship of these deities nor in any way acknowledge them 
(vs. 4). He then describes his possession in Jehovah who is the por¬ 
tion of his share and his cup—all that he needs to satisfy hunger and 
thirst; Jehovah maintains his lot, determines and secures whatever 
he has, or (as the change of a single letter in an obscure word permits) 
he is at all times his lot: his possession is his relationship to Jehovah 
(vs. 5). Hence he has lines in pleasant places and a goodly heritage. 
Jehovah is to him as the choicest possession in a goodly land, or this 
is his real material condition, even as the words are so often quoted 
at the present time (vs. 6). Jehovah likewise is his counselor, and the 
emotions of his own heart, his affection for Jehovah, correct and 
admonish him (vs. 7). 

Thus we reach verse 8: “I have set Jehovah before me always. 
Because he is at my right hand I shall not be moved.” This verse 

1 Psalm 16:8-11: “I have set Jehovah always before me: 

Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 

Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: 

My flesh also shall dwell in safety. 

For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; 

Neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption. 

Thou wilt show me the path of life: 

In thy presence is fulness of joy; 

In thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 
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continues the preceding. In modern phrase, the writer always 
keeps Jehovah in mind and because of his presence as a protector 
(this is the force of his being at his right hand) he has the assurance 
that he shall continue in his present state of felicity. That this is the 
meaning of the last clause of the verse appears from the parallel lines 
in Ps. 10:6: “The wicked saith in his heart, I shall not be moved; 
to all generations I shall not be in adversity;” and also from a com¬ 
parison of the two similar passages, Ps. 15:1-5 and Isa. 33:14-16, 
where in the former, “He shall never be moved” (vs. 5) is in the 
latter parallel with, “His bread shall be given him; his water shall be 
sure.” (Vs. 166.) 

The result, then, of that close relationship in which the Psalmist 
stands to Jehovah is primarily material welfare. Violence, however, 
is at once done to Old Testament thought if a sharp line of discrimi¬ 
nation is drawn between material and spiritual welfare. Jehovah as a 
possession of Israel was not simply a concrete reality, expressed in a 
beautiful land flowing with milk and honey. Equally with the mate¬ 
rial blessing went the heartfelt feeling of a spiritual relationship, hence 
the book of Deuteronomy which dwells so much upon the material 
reward of obedience, emphasizes especially the subjective relationship 
between God and his people. Jehovah loved them (7:8; 10:15), 
and they were to love him with all their heart and soul and might 
(6:5). In our Psalmist’s words concerning the possession of Jehovah 
(5:5) may have been expressed a depth of spiritual experience not 
entirely unakin to that of Savonarola when he said, “What must he 
possess who possesses the Possessor of all?” or of Paul in uttering, 
“All things are yours, for ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” 

Then follows vs. 9, “Therefore my heart is glad and my glory 
rejoiceth: Yea, also my flesh shall dwell secure.” The “glory” of 
the Psalmist is the seat of his honor, and is equivalent to his soul (c/. 
Gen. 49:6; Ps. 76). In view of Jehovah’s relationship to him, he is 
in a very exultant mood, and from the rapture of his feelings he is led 
to the trust expressed in the second line of the verse. A strong con¬ 
junction and a change of tense indicate this relationship between the 
two parts. The Psalmist is confident from his experience of Jehovah 
that his body shall be kept from ill. The condition of his flesh is to 
correspond to the exultation of his spirit. 
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This thought leads to the assurance of deliverance from death in 
vs. 10: “Thou wilt not abandon me to Sheol; thou wilt not suffer 
thy beloved to see the pit.” The writer is not to die. This is the 
clear, definite meaning of this verse. The writer is to be exempt 
from the greatest of fleshly ills; but his deliverance is not simply 
negative. As the counterpart of not seeing the pit of Sheol, or the 
realm of the dead, he is to have an experience of abundant life (vs. 
n): “Thou wilt cause me to know the path of life: fullness of joy is 
at thy face, pleasures are in thy right hand always.” 

“The path of life” is a term used in the Book of Proverbs with 
reference to earthly existence, either ordinary (2:19; 5:6) or one long 
and happy (10:17; I S :2 4)> and a deeper meaning is not necessarily 
implied here. The Psalmist, withheld from death, is to enjoy abund¬ 
ant life because with his possession, his Protector and Lord, are ful¬ 
ness of joy and pleasures always, and one who is in the presence or at 
the face of God receives these. This is an earthly, temporal experi¬ 
ence. The divine face or presence according to the Old Testament 
brought prosperity. Thus the priest’s blessing ran: “The Lord lift 
up his countenance upon thee and give thee peace” (Numb. 6:26). 
The granting of the light of the divine countenance is parallel with 
showing good (Ps. 6:6) and especially with deliverance from adver¬ 
sity (Pss. 31:6; 80:3,7,19). Of Israel’s king it is said: “Thou 
makest him most blessed forever, thou makest him glad with joy in 
thy presence” (Ps. 21:6). The upright also dwell in the divine 
presence (Ps. 140:13). This figure of speech is drawn from human 
action as appears in the English word “countenance” used as a verb, 
and is well illustrated in the proverb: “In the light of the king’s 
countenance is life, and his favor is a cloud of the latter rain” (Prov. 
16:15). 

The use of the phrase “in the right hand” meaning with one, has a 
good parallel in the declaration concerning Wisdom: “Length of 
days is in her right hand, in her left hand are riches and honor” (Prov. 
3:16). 

Thus these two verses of the psalm set death and life over against 
each other. From the former the writer is to be free, while of the 
latter he is to have the highest enjoyment. This thought has its 
parallels in other passages: “The wise are saved from Sheol beneath” 
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(Prov. 15:24); “Correction saves a child from Sheol” (Prov. 23:14); 
“Righteousness delivers from death” (Prov. 10:2); “He that keepeth 
the law shall live” (Lev. 18:5); “The fear of God,” “the teaching of 
the wise” are “a fountain of life” (Prov. 14:27; 22: i 4 ). 

The tone of these verses is also that of the passage in Deuteronomy 
where the Lord says: “I have set before thee life and death, the bless¬ 
ing and the curse” (Deut. 30:19). Some have taken this psalm 
thoroughly in accord with this last passage as an expression of the 
belief of the community, 2 the thought being that Israel is not to perish 
but to enjoy a continued national or church existence. A warrant 
for this interpretation is found in the use of the first person in a number 
of Psalms which clearly express the experience or the hopes of the com¬ 
munity rather than those of a single person. It is better, however, to 
find here the utterance of an individual. 

This interpretation given of these verses may seem very meager, 
since in the understanding of the Christian church they have usually 
meant so much more, even a promise of immortality. However, to 
one in his prime in mortal peril from sickness or other cause, the assur¬ 
ance of preservation or of life is no slight boon. The soul exults 
under the thought. Clearly this was the case with John Knox. 
When he was sick and a prisoner on board a galley off the coast of 
Scotland, he saw the steeple of the church of St. Andrews and uttered a 
remarkable word of prophecy, saying: “I see the steeple of that place 
where God first opened my mouth to his glory, and I am fully persuad¬ 
ed, how weak so ever I now appear, that I shall not depart from this 
life till that my tongue shall glorify his holy name in the same place.” 
If a Christian with the full hope of heaven can exult at the thought of 
life being continued, how much more an Old Testament believer to 
whom death was an entrance into Sheol where there was no remem¬ 
brance of God and no place to give thanks (Pss. 6:5; 30:9; Isa. 38:18). 

Implicitly, it is true, the words of the Psalmist may mean much 
more than continued temporal life. Death surely soon or late would 
overtake him, and if God was his possession and with power over life 
and death, would he not really escape death and live as a friend of 
God forever ? Might not dying be to him not to die, Jehovah continu¬ 
ing as his portion after death? Christ reasoned thus and found 

2 So Cheyne, Baethgen. 
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immortality in the fact that “God was the God of the living and not 
of the dead.” Peter, conscious of the risen Christ, interpreted these 
words in this fuller meaning of his resurrection (Acts 2:25 ff.). But 
if this reach of* faith was in the mind of the Psalmist, he does not 
clearly express it. Neither can the knowledge nor the assurance of 
the noonday of divine revelation be properly ascribed to the words of 
one who lived in the early dawn. 

If the time or occasion of this psalm was known, some light might 
be shed upon its meaning; but these are both wholly obscure. The 
w r ords “by David” in the title mean no more than that the psalm was 
in a collection which went by his name, or for some unknown reason 
was associated with him. Not an inkling is given of the peril which 
led the Psalmist to say: “Preserve me.” The contrast drawn 
between the true worshipers and the apostates (vss. 3, 4) suggests 
either the post-exilic period of the revival of Syrian idol worship (cf. 
Isa., chaps. 57, 65), or that of the later Grecian period when forms of 
Hellenistic idolatry were introduced among the Jews; but such con¬ 
trasted parties existed earlier in Israel, even from the days of Elijah 
and especially at the time of Jeremiah. The word “holy,” however, 
does favor the post-exilic period. With emphasis upon “in the 
land” (vs. 3) Baethgen finds a contrast between the true worshipers 
of Jehovah in Palestine and apostate Jews in Babylon. 
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By Rabbi Abram Simon, 
Washington Hebrew Congregation, Washington, D. C. 


The religious education of the youth has grown to be of very serious 
and vital concern. One of the most imperious and imperative aspects of 
the Jewish problem, so called, is the religious education of the youth. 
Some religionists have sung loud and long the tune of justification by faith 
or justification by works, but the time is pressingly present for the Jew to 
strike the chord full and vibrant of the justification by education. The 
divine right of kings has had its day. The divine right of priests has gone 
the way of transient doctrines. It is the divine right of the teacher that 
must hold dogmatic sway over the coming generations of men and women. 

The history of the Jew reveals two distinct facts: first, as the teacher of 
the dogma of divine right, and, second, the divine right of the teacher 
himself. The one comprehends the historic mission of the Jew; the other 
is the methodic transmission of Judaism. The former embodies the con¬ 
ception of God and his righteousness in relation to Israel and universal 
history; the other brings to view the long line of teachers, priests, prophets, 
rabbis, through whom this ideal was taught, promulgated, and given to 
humanity. 

Concerning the supreme value of the former fact in education, permit 
me a further word of emphasis. Karl Budde has recently offered us a 
keen and comprehensive treatment of the historic origin and growth of 
Israel’s religion. He regards Yahweh as originally a Kenite storm- or 
nature-deity whom Moses introduced to the children of Israel, and with 
whom they, having recognized him as their deliverer from Egypt, entered 
into covenant at Sinai. Yahweh, however, was not at this time a God 
demanding primarily morality, but simply a great and powerful deity of 
nature, worshiped with fear and dread. The knowledge of Yahweh’s 
demand for righteousness came through conscience awakened by reflection 
upon the cause of his pleasure or displeasure. 

The germ of this whole development took root at Sinai. Israel’s religion 
became ethical because it was a religion of choice and not of nature , because it 
rested on a voluntary decision which established an ethical relation between the 
people and its God for all time . 1 

1 Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile , p. 38. 
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The rabbis later insisted cm the voluntary acceptance of the law by Israel. 

We have a very profound and significant fact that readily lends founda¬ 
tion to a process of religious education. The Jewish child passes and should 
pass through a similar series of religious stages This God-idea from a 
nature-power to a people’s accepted and covenanted Leader, and further 
on to the world’s eternal Parent ruling individuals and nations in love, 
justice, and equity, should form a safe and sound backbone for a Jewish 
sabbath-school curriculum. The entire revelation of God to man in matter 
and in mind, in heart and in history, is the keynote of my plan and sounds 
the spiritual finale of the religious development of the individual. 


COURSE I. PRIMARY OR TOPICAL. 

Chief interest .—The chief interest of children from six to eight years 
lies in objects that appeal to the senses. Nature in all her beauty and 
motion appeals with a peculiar “intimacy and warmth” to them. They 
find her full of life and animate with a personality like their own. Nature 
should be presented as a great workshop, school, home, and republic in 
which God is at once the Maker, the Teacher, the Parent—the Ruler. 
All attempts at defining God or references as to his reality, locality, or 
spirituality should be studiously avoided. Nature-studies and Bible stories 
readily related to home and school life should form the essential materials 
for instruction. Since a child can grasp only one truth at a time, it may 
be well to present that one truth from as many points of view as possible. 
The best method in this special line is that of Miss Florence U. Palmer 
(Mrs. Aubrey E. King), 2 who first presents a truth, then illustrates it by 
a story, then by a picture, and lastly by a song. 

The method of approach and of treatment should be topical rather 
than catechetical. The catechetical method smacks of the former days, 
of education by rote. Its chief objection is that it robs the child of self- 
expression and compels it to be a question-machine. If the question- 
and-answer plan could be used as the Socratic method, merely to stimulate 
the child to thinking and beget suggestions, it would be wholly advisable. 
The preference for the topical method lies in the fact that it requires the 
pupil to give a connected statement and expression of the knowledge it 
has acquired concerning a topic assigned or told by the teacher. Thus the 
lessons should be presented under topics and in such a manner as to touch 
the daily life of the child. Insist on the truths, not on the details of the 
stories. 

2 One Year oj Sunday School Lessons jor Young Children (The Macmillan Co.„ 
1902). 
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For much of the plan of Course I, I am greatly indebted to a stimu¬ 
lating article by Professor G. W. Pease. 3 As outlined, the primary course 
can be covered in one or two years. Some teachers will prefer to develop 
Topic III—“Nature as a Home ,, —first, as taking precedence in time and 
desirability over Topic I—“Nature as a Workshop.” While sentimentally 
strong, the preference lacks the historical justification. In the develop¬ 
ment of the race’s religious life, as in the story of Israel’s spiritual growth, 
no less than in that of each child’s progress, the respect for the power that 
gives or withholds, for the power that manifests itself in storm and shine, 
in night and day, is a necessary antecedent to the advance of the element 
of love. The Sh’ma first announces the sublime dogma of the unity of 
God, and then calls upon us to love him with heart, soul, and might. 
Nearly every parent has won the love of his child by a display of his 
power. Love grows from respect, not vice versa. All the courses 
herein mapped out are for the teacher’s guidance and not for the pupil’s 
memorization. 

[Class—Primary or Topical; Age, six to eight years; Branch — Nature-Studies; 
Biblical and non-Biblical Stories. 

THEME—GOD IN NATURE. 

I. NATURE AS A WORKSHOP—GOD AS MAKER. 

God said , 11 Let there be light” 

The Power of God demands Reverence in Man. 

A. The power oj God. 

“How awe-inspiring is this place.” 

In forms of matter and motion (creation of heaven and earth, sun, moon, 
stars, seasons, sunrise, sunset, snow, heat, light, etc.); in forms of life 
(flowers, trees, vegetables, fish, birds, beasts— man). 

a) Reverence in man .—The duty of reverence; simple prayers. 

n. NATURE AS A SCHOOL—GOD AS TEACHER. 

“/n wisdom hast Thou made them all .” 

The Wisdom of God demands Trust in Man. 

B. The wisdom oj God . 

“God saw that it was good.” 

In the above creation: the careful and perfect designs (a) in the laws of 
nature; (6) in the laws of growth and of life; (c) in the human frame—eye, 
ear, hand, mind, and soul. 

b) Trust in man. —The duty of trust; memory gems. 

3 In the Biblical World for August, 1900; also for April and May, 1903. 
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^ m. NATURE AS A HOME—GOD AS FATHER. 

“Thou givest them their food in due season” 

The Love of God demands Gratitude in Man. 

C. The love oj God. 

“God is good to all and His tender mercies are over all His creatures.” 

God’s love and care in the above creation: (a) to animals—nest, lair, cave, 
forest, ocean; (6) to individuals—home, parents, teachers; boyhood stories 
of Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, etc.; ( c ) families—Noah’s family, Jacob’s 
family in Egypt; (d) nations—Israel. 

c) Gratitude in man. —The duty of gratitude; lessons in charity and self-denial. 

IV. NATURE AS* A REPUBLIC (KINGDOM)—GOD AS RULER. 

“ Where shall I flee from Thy presence ?” 

The Rule and Presence of God demand Obedience in Man. 

D. The ride and presence oj God. 

“God ruleth the pride of the roaring sea.” 

God rules in power, wisdom and love; God rules everywhere by his acts; 
God was with Adam in the garden, Noah in the flood, Hagar in the desert, 
Jacob on the ladder, Moses on the mountain, Jonah on the ocean, Daniel 
in the den. 

d) Obedience in man. —The duty of obedience; how to show it. 


COURSE II. INCLUDING FOUR GRADES. 

. The chief interest in children for the next three or four years centers 
in great characters and great events. The historical sense is strongly 
developing. It is the craving age of biography for strong, heroic, courageous 
men. The events should be presented with dramatic power—that is, as 
full of action and motion. Children’s minds hunger for moving pictures, 
full of humanity, justice, and defiance of danger. Teachers find it difficult 
to make the history of the Judges and of the Kings interesting to children. 
Let me suggest that a strong appeal to the growing sense of nationality and 
of patriotism will at once awaken a lively interest. 

Ca rying out the idea of Herbart, let me urge that history be presented 
as a chain where each child shall add his own links as his history-knowledge 
grows. 4 

The courses in Hebrew have not been elaborated. The curriculum of 
the late Dr. M. Mielziner in the Year Book oj the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (1896, p. 36), and the booklet of Mr. Gerson B. Levi, 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society, are very satisfactory; either one can be 
readily fitted into the above scheme. 

4 Dodd, Introduction to Herbartian Principles , pp. 50, 51, 71. 
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[C/<m I.—Intermediate or Historical; Age—eight to nine years; Branch—History 

and Religion .] 

THEME—GOD IN JEWISH HISTORY. 

I. IN ISRAEL’S HI TORY. 

God reveals himself in man—in human history. God reveals himself in Jewish 
history. 

INTRODUCTION. 

a) In man and woman. —Review previous theme and early stories; Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel. 

b ) In events. —Creation, flood, rainbow, destruction of Sodom; covenant with 
Abraham; saving of Lot; saving and elevation of Joseph; Israel in Egypt. 

c ) In laws and institutions. —Sacrifices of sheep and fruit; altar; covenants with 
Noah and Abraham. 

[Class II. — Intermediate; Age , nine to ten years; Branch — History , Hebrew, and 

Religion.] 

U. IN ISRAEL’S HISTORY. 

a) In men and women. —Review the above, Part I. Moses, Aaron, Joshua, 
Caleb, Miriam. 

b) In events. —Exodus, plagues, Red Sea; revelation at Sinai; building the taber¬ 
nacle; death of Moses; conquest of Canaan. 

c) In laws and institutions. —The sabbath; holidays—Pasach, Shabuoth, Succoth, 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur; tabernacle and worship; sacrifices; Ten 
Commandments; laws of charity, justice, and health; priesthood. 

[C/&55 III. — Intermediate; Age—ten to eleven years; Branch — History , Hebrew, 

and Religion.] 

III. 

Review Intermediate I and II. 

a) In men and women. —Joshua, elders, judges, Saul, Samuel, David, Solomon; 
priests, poets, prophets. 

b) In events. —First king under Saul; first religious music under David; first 
prophets under Samuel; first temple under Solomon. 

c) In laws and institutions. —National language—Hebrew; national battlecry— 
“Sh’ma Yisroel;” national capital—Jerusalem; national flag—shield of David; 
national institutions—holidays, court, temple. 

[Class IV.—Intermediate or Historical; Age—eleven to twelve years; Branch — 
History , Hebrew, and Religion.] 

IV. 

a) In men and women. —Review Intermediate III; in northern Kingdom; in 
Southern Kingdom; priests and prophets; Ezra, Nehemiah, Job, Ruth, Jonah, 
Daniel, Esther; scribes and interpreters of the law. 
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b) In events .—Destruction of Northern Kingdom, 720 B. C.; destruction of South¬ 
ern Kingdom, 586 B. C.; the exile—its religious effects; return and the Second 
Commonwealth; Israel’s punishment—God’s justice and love. 

c) In laws and institutions .—The glory of prophecy; the writing of the scroll; 
sacrifices losing their hold; institution of worship and instruction; the Bible 
and its divisions; new holidays—Purim and Chanukah. 


COURSE III. THE BIBLE CLASS. 

The mind of the thirteen-year-old child is unsettled. The age of faith 
is thinning to the end of its anchor thread. The age of doubt is just ready 
to throw out its cable. Between he two the lad holds on to both. His 
mind is a see-saw—a religious restlessness. 

What better pabulum for the soul with its medium of faith than the soul¬ 
stirring psalms of penitence, petition, triumph, and adoration! Wha.t 
better stimulant for a mind wrestling with doubt than the hopeful, heart- 
inspiring optimism of the prophets! 

I advocate for this year a radical departure. The child is ready to 
enter high school and is mentally prepared to carry on his own thinking. 
In the sabbath school he has finished the history of the Bible; he ought to 
be ready to understand its style and appreciate its poetry—its spirit. I 
wonder if the reason for the failure of adult Bible classes cannot be found 
in this postponement of Bible appreciation too late in life. The Bible 
should be studied before confirmation as a compulsory exercise; then it will 
be a delightful pastime after confirmation. The experiment worked 
admirably in my own school. Every other branch of study was discontinued 
for the year, and the entire stress laid on the analysis and sympathetic 
understanding of a few psalms. What was at first an uninteresting hour 
grew steadily into a recitation eagerly anticipated. 

Our children should be more familiar with the Bible language and 
phraseology. Most of them seem out of harmony with the atmosphere of 
oriental symbolism and rhetoric. Give a child the oriental background of 
social, historical, and agricultural life, analyze the particular psalm or 
prophecy by a series of stimulating questions; let the child—not the teacher— 
answer these questions for himself on paper and, at the following recitation, 
let the teacher present his answers, give the unity of the psalm in question; 
and it will be found that the child has not only expressed himself, but 
has caught something of the spirit of Hebrew poetry. The psalm is by 
that time a part of the soul-life and sinks its way into memory-life. Far 
better one short psalm assimilated, than one hundred spiritually undigested. 

Sections I and II of the Bible scheme are to serve as a general intro¬ 
duction and should consume only a few recitations. 
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I would suggest that those most competent to do this work analyze a few 
dozen psalms and prophecies in this manner, mapping out courses of instruc¬ 
tion, two and three years ahead, giving the classes variety of studies and 
methods. 5 I do verily believe that the adoption of this plan will soon make 
the study of a psalm, not a teasing of time nor a torment of th' soul, but a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

[Class — Bible; Age—thirteen years; Branch—Bible Study: History oj psalmists 

and prophets .] 

THEME—GOD IN THE BIBLE. 

I. 

The revelation of God in the soul. The revelation of the soul in religion, art, 
science. The revelation of the Jew in literature—the Bible. Why not in 
plastic arts? 

H. A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

Geography, especially physical geography of the Bible. National literature of 
the Bible. Literary forms of the Bible. Favorite figures of speech in the 
Bible. Customs and social life of Bible times. Modem attitude toward 
and practical value of the Bible. 

HI. STUDY OF AN INDIVIDUAL PSALM OR PROPHECY. 

Analytic. —Literary form. Historical, spiritual, or physical background. Pick 
out figures of speech; explain. 

Synthetic. —Read passage as a unit. Wherein is it a soul-revelation ? 

Memorize. 

IV. ILLUSTRATION. 

PSALM CXXXIH. 

a ) Theme—brotherly love .—The beauty of harmony, in the home, school, and 
world. Did men always dwell together in unity? Why? Are there races 
and individuals who cannot dwell together ? 

b) Compared with oil .—Describe the olive and the oriental method of production 
of oil. Uses of oil. Why poured on the head? What significance in the 
beard ? Why the beard of Aaron rather than that of Moses ? Why flowing 
to the hem? Meaning is that the consecrating power of harmony like the 
most precious oil hallows the entire man from head to foot. 

With dew. —What is dew? Its value in Palestine. Where is Hermon? 
What relation does Hermon bear to Mount Zion ? Meaning is that harmony 
is like the enriching dew that fertilizes the entire land from north to south. 

c) Reward. —Life is the greatest of God’s gifts. Is life valuable without harmony ? 

“This Book of the Law shall not depart from thy mouth!’ 

5 See the biblical interpretations in the Biblical World, April and May, 1903. 
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COURSE IV. THE CONFIRMATION CLASS. 

The confirmation class represents the highest grade in the sabbath 
school, and its curriculum should be designed so that all the previous years’ 
instruction may be gradual and necessary steps in the religious educational 
growth to the spiritual climax of the confirmant. Entrance into this 
class and graduation from it should be a privilege to be earned by study, 
yet one to be urged upon all as a religious obligation and a moral duty. 

We present in the following pages a plan of instruction for this advanced 
grade, which in form and substance, though from a higher perspective, is 
intimately and organically related to all that has gone before it, and whose 
full comprehension presupposes an appreciable familiarity with the forego¬ 
ing courses. The various hints, thoughts, and questions thrown out on the 
fivefold confirmation scheme would, when properly elaborated, form a con¬ 
sistent confirmation manual. Holding its framework intact, a teacher 
might vary its questions and answers every few years. In continuing the 
study of Hebrew, I should confine it largely to an intimate and first-hand 
knowledge of the Prayer-Book, while the history should be limited to an 
appreciation of the talmudical period, divided also, as the historical courses 
were, into (a) men and women; ( b) events; ( c ) laws and institutions. The 
teacher must be especially guarded that the confirmant catch the full mean¬ 
ing of the relation between tradition and progress, ceremony and practice. 

[Class—Confirmation ; Age — fourteen to sixteen years.] 

THEME—GOD IN PERSONAL LIFE. 

I. GOD IN NATURE. 

“ The heavens declare the glory of God and the earth showeth His handiwork 

The world about us. Creation by God. Evidences of his power, love, and rule. 
Arguments for God. The world as God’s temple. Attributes of God. 

n. GOD IN JEWISH HISTORY. 

“Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 

The world of human life. God’s relation to man. Why is human life so beauti¬ 
ful ? Man in the image of God. Implies what ? 

The soul of man viewing the power, wisdom, love, and rule of God in nature is 
religion. The effect reflecting back on the soul producing reverence, trust, 
gratitude, and obedience is morality. 

Their action and interaction constitute ethical religion. 

What is religion? How and through whom revealed? What is the Jewish 
religion ? What is the progressive expression of its spirit ? What is the rela¬ 
tion between creed and deed ? What are the Jewish holidays ? The election, 
mission, and covenant of Israel for ethical monotheism ? How manifested ? 
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m. GOD IN THE BIBLE. 

“This is the book of the generations of man.” 

The revelation of God at Sinai. What is inspiration ? Has it ceased ? 

The ever-progressive revelation of God. The Bible of the world. 

Especial revelation in our Bible. 

What is the Bible ? Its main divisions ? How written and composed ? 

How is God revealed in the Bible ? 

The Bible and its value in modem life. 

IV. GOD IN PERSONAL LIFE. 

“What doth the Lord ask of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before thy God.” 

What is the value of the God-idea to the individual? The highest expression 
thereof in the prophets ? What is the personal message ? 

What are man’s duties—to God, to himself, to his parents, to his fellow-men, to 
lower animals ? 

What is virtue ? What is conscience ? What are its rewards and punishments ? 
Jewish conception of immortality ? 

The supremacy of character ? The beauty of personal and individual salvation ? 

V. GOD IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
li MY house shall become a house of prayer for all nations ,” etc. 

What is the highest expression of the religious spirit? Define. What is meant 
by the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man ? 

What is the destiny of the human race? What part therein to be played by 
Judaism ? What is the messianic ideal ? 

[Class—Adult or Post-Confirmation; Age—at least sixteen years.] 
THEME—GOD IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

I. JEWISH HISTORY. 

a) Literary development .—(1) The Bible and the temple; (2) the Talmud and 
the academy; (3) the Prayer-Book and the synagogue^ (4) Middle age and 
modern philosophy and poetry. Lives of leading rabbis; maxims; relation of 
Talmud to Bible and modem Judaism; gems of the Prayer-Book. 

b) Historical development .—Age of patriarchs to destruction of temple 70 A. C.; 
70 A. C. to 900 A. C.; 900 A. C. to present day. 

c) Religious development. —From a simple stone to altar, tabernacle, temple, 
synagogue; sacrifices—their day and decay; progress of worship; progress of 
Jewish consciousness; tradition and progressive Judaism. 

n. UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

Reason and faith—God revealed by both. 

God in the story of human progress, leading the race through war, struggle, 
slavery, and sin to freedom, triumph, and progress. 

The destiny of man. 

Necessity of religion. 

Man’s future in the light of science and religion. 

History under God’s care. 
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A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

TQ3 byi -ab rate -pb 
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: n no rvitob ?prcn *nn _ Kb 
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r A*.* TV r ; 

:nsg Tpi ?a rrtew 

— Ginsburg’s Hebrew Bible , 


8ia rovro rjv<j>pdvOrj rj KapSta pov 

teal riya\\id(ra to rj yA.uio’O’a pov, 

€TL 8c #cai rj adp£ pov KaTaaK 7 jvd)(T€L in 1 i\ir£8i. 
oti ovk cvKaraActycis ttjv ^v\r)V pov cis a&rjv, 

ov8c 8axrcis tov omov crov i8civ 8ua<l>0opdv. 
iyvwpKras poi o8oi>s • 

7r\rjpd>(r€i<; pe ev<j>po(rvvYj<; ptra tov npoadiirov c tov • 
TtpTrvoTrjTts iv rrj 8c£ia crov cis rc\o?. 

-— Swete, The Old Testament in Greek , l£pi 


Propter hoc laetatum est cor meum, 

et exultavit lingua mea: 

insuper et caro mea requiescet in spe. 

Quoniam non derelinques animam meam in inferno: 
nec dabis sanctum tuum videre corruptionem. 

Notas mihi fecisti vias vitae ; 
adimplebis me laetitia cum vulto tuo: 
delectationes in dextera tua usque in finem. 

—Tischendorf s Edition of the Vulgate f i 8 yj. 


Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my flesh also shall rest 
in hope* 
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For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption. 

Thou wilt show me the path of life: in thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 

—Authorized Version, 1611. 


Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: 

My flesh also shall dwell in safety. 

For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; 

Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption. 

Thou wilt shew me the path of life: 

In thy presence is fulness of joy; 

In thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 

—Revised Version (British Edition) 1884. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), igoi. 


Therefore glad is my heart, and my honor rejoices. 

My body also shall abide in peace. 

For Thou dost not commit me to Sheol, 

Nor sufferest Thy faithful ones to see the pit. 

Thou teachest me the pathway of life; 

In Thy presence is fulness of joys, 

Fair gifts in Thy right hand for ever. 

—Wellhausen and Furness, The Book of Psalms (Polychrome Bible), 1898. 


All is well, because he is at my right hand to protect me. Therefore 
with confidence and gladness in my heart I look forward to all that can 
betide: for thou wilt not abandon those who love thee to the gaping jaws 
of death; but the way that leadeth to life thou wilt show me. Where shines 
the light of thy gracious face, there is gladness complete; and in thy hand 
thou holdest pleasures which thou art evermore ready to bestow. 

— McFadyen, The Messages of the Psalmists, 1903. 


Therefore my whole being exults and rests in supreme confidence. For 
I know that thou wilt not abandon me, thy beloved nation, to an untimely 
death at the hands of thy enemies. On the contrary thou wilt teach me 
how to live the life that grows ever more abundant, because lived in the 
presence of him who is the source of all joy and blessing. 

—Biblical World 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


V. THE BACKGROUND OF PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM IN THE NORTHERN 

KINGDOM. 

§ 56. The Scope of This Period is that of the Northern as distinguished 
from the Southern Kingdom. It commences with the revolt of the Northern 
tribes under Jeroboam I. (933 B. C.), an event incited by the prophets; and 
closes with the fall of Samaria (722 B. C.), an event foretold by the prophets 
in considerable minuteness. This period includes: 

1. The more or 7 ess successful efforts of Northern Israel to establish 
herself in spite of wars with Judah (933-887 B. C.), with Syria (890-790 
B. C.), and with Assyria (854-722 B. C.). 

2. Three successive and prolonged struggles: (1) of Jeroboam I. 
and his successors with misfortune of every kind, intensified by disorganiza¬ 
tion and confusion, until Omri builds Samaria and makes it the central 
and controlling factor in the Kingdom (933-885 B. C.); (2) of Omri’s 
dynasty and that of Jehu, with the prophets Elijah, Elisha, and their fol¬ 
lowers who were unwilling that the worship of Jehovah should be contami¬ 
nated by the impurities of Baalism (885-784); (3) of Jeroboam II. and 
his successors, with Assyria on the one hand, and on the other with the 
prophets Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, who recognized in Assyria the instru¬ 
ment in Jehovah’s hands for Israel’s punishment and destruction (784-722 
B. C.). 

3. Three startling and indeed significant movements of prophetic char¬ 
acter, each seemingly revolutionary, but each, when viewed closely, passing 
onward to the next, the three together constituting the real foundations of 
prophecy; viz., (1) the prophetic revolt from despotism and priest-control 
at the time of Solomon’s death which alone furnished opportunity for the 
freedom demanded for prophetic growth; (2) the assumption by the prophets 
of a power superior to that of kings, in their determined effort to rid them¬ 
selves of the injurious influence of outside religious cults; and (3) the transi¬ 
tion, made necessary by the situation, from the primitive methods and ideas 
of the earliest prophets, to the more permanent and efficient work of the 
writing prophets, of whom Amos was, perhaps, the first. 

128 
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4. Three contests of great importance in world-history; (1) the battle 
of Karkar, 854 B. C., in which Israel’s military forces (in union with armies 
of other nations) first met defeat at the hands of Assyria; (2) the Syro- 
Ephraimitish campaign (735 B. C.) against Judah, the end of which was the 
fall of Damascus (732 B. C.); (3) the siege of Samaria and its final destruc¬ 
tion in 722 B. C. 

§57. The Character of the Period has been partly indicated in the 
statement of its scope (§56). If we attempt to think of it as a whole, two 
centuries and more, we are able, in spite of the great variety which it pre¬ 
sents, to distinguish certain predominant features: 

1. There is almost always to be noted a condition of disorganization 
and confusion which very frequently becomes anarchy. At no time does 
the government seem to have been regarded as stable. This was due in 
part, at least, to the prevalence of a democratic spirit, a spirit without which 
prophecy could not have been developed. While this is the home situation, 
the foreign relations are even worse, resulting in continuous wars with one 
or another of the outside powers (see §56). 

2. It is evidently a period during the progress of which a great transition 
is taking place, e. g., from agricultural life and residence in villages, to mili¬ 
tary life and residence in cities—a change due to the warlike character of 
the times. Little of the pastoral life remains. Mercantile ideas and influ¬ 
ences prevail. This has come about in large measure because of the wars. 
And with this change have come great wealth, and, particularly in the reigns 
of Jeroboam II. in Israel and of Uzziah in Judah, great prosperity. These 
are Israel’s days of greatest splendor, and are due, in large measure, to the 
peace which followed the Syrian wars. 

3. In these years Israel is in the fullest sense an independent world- 
power—one of the lesser kind, in contest with “the restless aggressiveness 
of the gigantic empire of Assyria.” This was in accordance with the divine 
plan, which involved a close contact of Israel and Judah, for educational 
purposes, with all the great world-powers of antiquity. Israel never was 
an isolated nation, and never was intended to be, until long after the Baby¬ 
lonian exile. As a part of this general movement there came to Israel a 
closer intercourse with foreign nations. This brought about a widening 
of her intellectual horizon, a stronger and deeper sense on the part of the 
true leaders, of her own individuality, and of her mission to the world. For 
in proportion as she lost her place as a nation, in that proportion was her 
great vocation realized. With all the bad that came from intimacy with 
these outside nations, there came much that was good. This good, while 
not sufficient to save Northern Israel from destruction, was handed down 
in various ways to the great advantage of posterity. 
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4. The religious zeal of the times was marked; but while outwardly 
flourishing, it was corrupt on the inside. Tainted with impurity, abounding 
in pagan customs, given over to magic, necromancy, and superstitious rites 
of every kind, the more rigidly it was observed, the less of true religion really 
existed. The immorality of the period was most flagrant; shameless sensu¬ 
ality prevailed everywhere. Violence and robbery, murder and corruption 
were rampant. 

5. It is, however, the period of all periods in Israelitish history, in which 
the prophet has largest place. It is true that he is always in opposition to 
the governing power; but his opposition is so strong that it means actual 
control. He was Israel’s adviser, and had his guidance been freely accepted 
the pages of history would have told a far different story. At the same time, 
these changes in govemmen and these many wars with hostile neighbors, 
this transition in method of life, and the opportunities afforded by increased 
wealth, this position as a world-power in contact with other world-powers; 
even this false religious zeal, and the immoral activity of the times—all 
this furnishes an experience, an object lesson, a text for prophetic appeal 
and for the announcement of divine law, which was to educate some of 
those who lived then, and more of those who were to follow. 

§ 58. The Contemporaneous Literary Work of this period is very large 
in quantity, and of the highest value. This, in fact, is the age in which Israel 
comes to literary consciousness. Our greatest difficulty lies in the abundance 
and the richness of this material. The following may be regarded as a 
rough catalogue of the most important prophetic material. Distinction 
is to be made between the literature produced in Northern Israel, and that 
coming from Judah. For the sake of convenience we may arrange this 
material in three groups: 

A . Narrative literature , produced in this period, which relates to times 
preceding 933 B. C. These works are of especial interest in that their spirit 
and purpose belong to the times under consideration. They were written 
to meet the problems of these times; and, presenting as they do the sympa¬ 
thies and antipathies of the period, they form a true expression of its inner 
thought. Here may be placed: 

1. The great prophetic narrative of Judah, J . 1 This narrative begins 
with an account of creation and the fall of man, passes rapidly over the 

1 Gen. 2:46—4:25; 7:1-5, 7-10, 12, 176, 22 f.; 8:26, 3o, 6-12, 136, 20 f.; 18:1— 
20:38; 24:1-67; 29:1-14, 31-35; 30:36-16, 226-310, 34-380, 39> 400, 40^-43; 31:1, 
17, 180, 25, 27, 31, 43 f -> 46, 48-50; 38:1-30; 39:1-23; 43 :i— 45 :io; 48:13-19; 49 :i& - 
27; Exod. 1:8-12, 140; 4:1-16; 5:5—6:1; 8:1-4, 8-150, 20—9:7; 10:1-11; 11:4-8; 
12:29-34, 37-39; 34:1-28; Numb. 22:36-50, 5C-7, 11, 17 f., 22-360, 39; 24:1-25; etc. 
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antediluvian period, dwells a little while upon the deluge and the confusion 
of tongues, and gives the biographies of the patriarchs in some detail. Some 
of the patriarchal episodes most fully described are the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the selection of a wife for Isaac, Jacob’s sojourn 
with Laban, Judah’s treatment of Tamar, the case of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife, the visits of Joseph’s brethren to Egypt in search of com, and Jacob’s 
blessing. The residence and bondage in Egypt are related together with 
the deliverance and exodus. The narrative then follows the history on 
to Sinai and incorporates at this point the smaller Book of the Covenant. 
In the further recital of the history especial consideration is given to the 
Baalam incident, the fall of Jericho, the capture of Ai, and Joshua’s relief 
of Gideon. 

This document is chacterized by: (a) a charming narrative style, (6) its 
naive, anthropomorphic conception of God, ( c ) the use of the name Jehovah, 

( d) the intensely ethical and theological spirit of the narrative, ( e) the pres¬ 
ence within it of duplicate accounts of the same event, (/) its lack of chrono¬ 
logical indications, and ( g ) a deep interest in the early history of the human 
race. 

The general consensus of scholarly opinion is that while J contains much 
material coming from very early stages of Israel’s life, it assumed its literary 
form some time early in the eighth century, or late in the ninth century B. C. 
The narrative thus reflects the ideas of the Judean prophets of the age just 
prior to Amos. For convenience J and E are treated in this study as single 
documents; it must be remembered, however, that a truer conception is 
that they include within themselves various strata of growth and are not 
the product of two particular individuals, but rather of two schools of 
prophetic writers. 3 

2. The great prophetic narrative oj Ephraim , E. The first traces of 
this narrative 3 appear in Gen., chap. 15, in connection with the promise to 
Abraham of a great posterity. The most important sections of it include 

2 On the limits, contents, characteristics, date, and origin of J see especially: 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, The Hexateuch , Vol. I, pp. 97-109; Driver, 
Introduction , etc., pp. 116-25; Kuenen, The Hexateuch , pp. 138-63, 226-61; Dill- 
mann, Die Bucher Numeri , D enter onomium, und Josua , pp. 622-33; Holzinger, 
Einleitung in den Hexateuch , pp. 72-173. 

3 Gen. 15:1, 2, 5; 20:1-17; 21:8-21, 22-27, 3 1 , 3 2 > 34 ) 22:1-13, 19; 25:27, 

2 9-34; 27:76-14, 16-180, 21-23, 306-310, 35-4W 31:2, 4-16, 19-24, 26, 28-30, 
32-42, 47, 51—32:2; 37:5-11, 136, 176, 180, 19, 20, 22-250, 280-31, 36; 40:1—41:3°, 
32 f., 350, 0,360,37-40; 42:8-26, 29-37; 45: Sd-S, 15-18, 216-27; 46:2-5; 48:20-22; 
Exod. 1:15—2:10; 18:12-27; 20:1—23:31 a; Numb. 20:14-18; 21:46-9; 22:40— 
23:26; Deut. 33:1-25. „ 
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the account of Abraham and Abimelech’s dealings concerning Sarah; the 
stories of the rejection of Hagar and her son; of the dispute concerning the 
well at Beersheba; of the offering up of Isaac; of the sale of Esau’s birth¬ 
right ; of Jacob’s success in securing the blessing intended for Esau; of Jacob’s 
return from Syria to his own land; the narrative of Joseph’s dream; of his 
going down to Egypt; o the course of events in Egypt; of the coming of 
Joseph’s brethren and their father into Egypt; of the blessing of Joseph’s 
sons; the account of the birth of Moses; the advice given by Jethro to Moses> 
the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant; the refusal of the Edomites 
to permit the passage of Israel through the land of Edom; the making of 
the brazen serpent; the Balaam-oracles; the blessing of Moses. There 
is in addition much material of a more fragmentary character carrying the 
history on through the conquest of Canaan. 

The narrative is, in general, characterized by (a) its evident interest in 
archaeological and antiquarian subjects; ( b ) its*representation of Jehovah 
as revealing his will through dreams, visions, and angels; ( c ) its marked 
interes : in Northern Israel’s history rather than that of the Southern King¬ 
dom; (d) a distinctly didactic or prophetic tone and purpose; (e) the use of 
the word Elohim , instead of Jehovah, as the divine name; (/) a somewhat 
careful and exact chronological arrangement of material. 

It is generally conceded that E is of northern origin and that it assumed 
literary form at a time subsequent to J, perhaps in the first half of the eighth 
century B. C. It is thus a contemporaneous record of prophetic ideals in 
Northern Israel in the generation before Amos. 4 

3. The J and E 0j Judges. 5 —These sources of the Book of Judges 
originated during the first or second century of this period. Whether 
or not they formed a part of the J and E of the Hexateuch cannot be defi¬ 
nitely determined, but in any case they come from the same school of pro- 

*On the contents, scope, character, date, and origin of the E narrative see especially: 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, The Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 110-20; Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 116-26; Driver, The Book of 
Genesis , pp. xi-xxi; Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuch , Vol. I, pp. 173-228; 
Kuenen, The Hexateuch , pp. 138-73, 226-61; Dillmann, Die Bucher Numeri , 
Denteronomium, und Josua , pp. 615-22. 

sThe following passages are assigned to J by G. F. Moore: i:ib,2i. f 5-7, 10 c, 
n-17, 19-230, 24-36; 2:10, 56, 23; 3:2, 5, 6, 16-270, 28; 6:11-19, 21-24, 34; 7:1, 
7-9, 12-16, 20-22; 8:4-21, 24-27; 9:26-41; 13:2-25; 14:1-20; 15:1-19; 16:1-310, 
17:1, 5, 7-12; 18:1-14, 17-30; 19:1-6; 9 f., 12,14-23, 25-30; 20:1, 3-8,18 f., 29, 36-41, 
44,47; 21:1, 15-23; and the following to E: 4:6-22; 6:33, 36-40; 9:1-25, 42-55; 

3-i 1, 3°~4o; 12:1-6; 17:2-4, 7, 11; 18:2-4, 8f., 15, 31; 19:7 f., 10, 12 f., 15. 
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phetic narrators, and show the light in which these interpreters of history 
looked upon events and movements of comparatively recent times. 6 

4. The earlier Samuel Narrative (see § 45, 1), dealing with the history 
of the times of Saul and David, and having value for this period because 
the writer’s purpose and point of view appear so plainly in his selection 
and use of materials and in the general attitude assumed toward these great 
leaders of former times. 

5. The later Samuel Narrative (see §45, 2), covering the same period 
as the earlier narrative, but reflecting a more highly developed stage of 
thought and feeling and characterized by a distinctly prophetic spirit. 

6. The various narratives and documents in Kings relating to David 
and Solomon, 1 Kings, chaps. 1-11. Chaps. 1 and 2, dealing with the 
last acts of David, really belong to the books of Samuel and express thje 
same ideas as the sources of Samuel. Chaps. 3-11 include several sources 
(§ 45, 5), among the earliest of which are: (a) an early life of Solomon, the 
purpose of which seems to have been to emphasize the great wisdom and 
power of Solomon, and ( b ) still older annalistic records of Solomon’s 
building operations, and various other matters. These are of interest 
and value as showing the thought of the times concerning the life and work 
of Solomon. The pieces, thus included, represent in truest fashion not only 
(1) the general purpose and spirit of 933-722 B. C., or some special sub¬ 
period in these two centuries; but also (2) a definite and separate develop¬ 
ment of prophetic growth and prophetic literary expression, standing between 
the earlier work of Elijah and Elisha, and the later work of Amos and 
Hosea. 

§ 59. Constructive Study.—In the case of each of the documents treated 

in §58: 

1. Ascertain the various views concerning the time of its origin, together 
with the grounds upon which its assignment to the period rests. 

2. Separate carefully any portions which may fairly be regarded as 
having had their origin later than 722 B. C., and indicate the reasons for 
this separation. 

6 On the sources of Judges see the commentaries of G. F. Moore, Budde and 
Nowack, and also Moore, art. “ Judges,” Encylopcedia Biblica ; Konig, art. “Judges,” 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; Moore, “Judges” ( Polychrome Bible) ; Stade, 
“Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des vordeuteronomischen Richterbuches,” Zeitschrift jiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , Vol. I, pp. 339-43; Driver, Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament (1897), pp. 160-72; Frankenberg, Die Composition 
-des deuteronomischen Richterbuches (1895); Marquart, Fundamente der israelitischen 
jund jiidischen Geschichte (1896). 
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3. Try to determine the particular portion of this period in which the 
piece originated, and study the historical environment out of which it came. 

4. Endeavor by continuous reading of each document by itself to secure 
a clear conception of the document as a whole. 

§60. The Covenant Code.—(Exod. 20:23—23:33). This is a series 
of laws arranged in groups of five and representing the ideas and usages 
that had come into existence and received general acceptance between the 
days of Moses and some time in the eighth or ninth centuries B. C. at the 
latest. This code is characterized by (a) the comparatively primitive 
character of many of its requirements; ( b) the agricultural background 
reflected in its laws; ( c ) the predominance of ethical and secular elements 
in the legislation, almost to the exclusion of ritualistic details; (d) its har¬ 
mony with the teachings of the earlier prophets. 

On the Covenant Code see especially: Briggs, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch K 
pp. 211-32; Naumann, “Der Dekalog und das sinaitische Bundesbuch im inneren 
Zusammenhange dargestellt,” Zeitschrift fur kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchl. Leben^ 
Vol. IX (1888), pp. 551-71; Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch (1892); Rothstein, Das 
Bundesbuch und die religionsgeschichtliche Entwicklung Israels (1888); Budde, “Bemer- 
kungen zum Bundesbuch,” Zeitschrift fur die altiestamentliche Wissenschaft , Vol. XI,. 
pp. 99-114; Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im Alien Testament (1896), pp., 
70-99; Kuenen, The Hexateuch , pp. 50 f., 167, 245; W. Staerk, Das Deuteronomium 
(1894), pp. 32-57; L. B. Paton, “The Original Form of the Book of the Covenant,’*' 
Journal of Biblical Literature , Vol. XII (1893), pp. 79-93; Steuernagel, “Der jeho- 
vistische Bericht liber d. Bundesschluss am Sinai,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(1899), pp. 319 ff.; G. F. Moore, art. “Exodus,” §4, Encyclopaedia Biblica , Vol. II 
(1901); Cornill, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1891), pp. 73-75; W. R. Harper,. 
Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element in the Old Testament (1902), §§20, 169; 
and the commentaries of Baentsch and Holzinger on Exodus, in loc. 

§61. Constructive Study.—Take up the Covenant Code and consider 
in general: (1) its place in the history of Hebrew legislation; (2) the stage 
of civilization reflected in its social and religious ideas; (3) its relation on 
the one hand to the work of the priests, on the other to that of the prophets.. 

§ 62. B . Narrative Literature, produced in this period,, 
which describes selected features of the period—in other 
words, contemporaneous history. This is found chiefly 
in 1 Kings, chap. 12—2 Kings, chap. 17. 7 
x Kings ^ia:i-ao, i. Old material in Kings 12:1—14:18, relating to the 

35^*8,’ 30.’ disruption and the subsequent history of the Northern 

7 For the analysis of the Books of Kings see the works cited in §45, note 2, and alsa 
Skinner, “The Book of the Kings” ( The Century Bible , 1904), pp. 10-33; Stade,. 
Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen (1899) pp. 143-226; Wellhausen, Die Com 
position des Hexateuchs und der historischen Bucher (1889). 
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kingdom, coining from the pen of a northern writer; note 
that he places all the blame for the disruption upon Reho- 
boam, and holds the conviction that the r’ght to choose 
their king is a prerogative of the people. 

2. Northern or Ephraimite stories concerning Elijah 
and his work , setting the prophet forth as the representa¬ 
tive of Jehovah in successful opposition to the policy of a 
wicked king and the sensuous tendencies of a corrupt 
people. The narratives are characterized by freshness 
and vigor and directness of aim. The stories are marked 
by unity of style and purpose, and have very few later 
accretions. They come from a comparatively early time 
as appears, e. g., (a) from the fact that they do not oppose 
the calf-worship of Jeroboam II. as did Hosea; ( b ) they 
know nothing of the Deuteronomic prohibition of local 
sanctuaries; (c) the statement in 1 Kings 19:3 that “Beer- 
sheba belongeth to Judah.” On the other hand the stories 
are not contemporaneous with the events they describe 
and do not purport to be the records of eyewitnesses. They 
may wi h reasonable certainty be assigned to the period 
about 800 B. C. 

3. Northern or Ephraimite stories of the Northern King¬ 
dom , characterized by a more favorable estimate of Ahab 
than that prevalent in the stories concerning Elijah, and 
concerned with the revolution under Jehu, not as though 
coming from an active participant and sympathizer with 
the efforts of the reforming party, but rather from an out¬ 
sider without any special prophetic tendencies. Apart 
from a few later accretions these stories may be assigned to 
the same general period as the foregoing. 

4. Northern stories of Elisha and his work .—In these 
stories Elisha is the center of interest. They are of varied 
character and value, and lacking in unity of thought. They 
seem to have been gathered from various sources, and incor¬ 
porated without being brought into perfect harmony with 
each other. Some of them are evidently historical sources 
of high value, while others are highly idealistic and poetic 
pictures of Elisha as interpreted by later times. Altogether 
they present the various aspects of Elisha’s many-sided 
activity. The stories probably come from different times 


1 Kings, chaps. 
17-19 and ax. 


x Kings, chaps. 
20, 22; 2 Kings, 
9: x—10:27. 


2 Kings 2: 1—8: 
15; 13:14-21. 
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and places, but all may be supposed to have originated in 
Northern Israel some time about the middle of the eighth 
century B. C. 

a Kings, chaps. c. Southern stories concerning Judah .—These Judean 

ix, 12; 16:5-18. 

narratives are based upon older sources of mformation, 
but were edited by a later hand. The different interests 
and conceptions of the older writers not infrequently appear 
in the narratives as they now stand. Their Judean origin 
accounts for the large share of attention given to the temple 
and its interests. 

§63. Constructive Study. —In the case of each of the sources cited in 

§62, 

1. Ascertain the various views concerning the time of its origin, together 
with the grounds upon which its assignment to this period rests. 

2. Separate carefully those portions of the piece which may fairly be 
regarded as having had their origin later than 722 B. C., and indicate the 
reasons for this separation. 

3. Try to determine in what portion of this period the piece originated, 
and study the historical environment out of which it came. 

[To be continued.] 
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Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Section) 
of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has made 
the following reports from Bismya: 

REPORT NO. 19. 

“ Bismya, May 6, 1904. . 

“In the list of finds inclosed are two objects of special interest, which 
were found during the five days’ work of the past week. One is a fragment 
of a large inscribed marble vase resembling the type found at Nippur, and 
although the writing is nearly defaced, I am inclosing a copy of all that I 
can see. The other object is a large fragment of a very large plano-convex 
brick-shaped tablet, inscribed on both sides in the most archaic characters. 
The fragment, which is nearly the quarter of the brick, contains 70 fines of 
writing; the original must have contained nearly 300. I have been trying 
to prepare a copy of the inscription to inclose this week, but the pressure 
of work may not permit me to do so. It is by far the most valuable inscrip¬ 
tion yet discovered at Bismya, and possibly the most valuable of all the very 
ancient inscriptions. 

“ .... I am now digging off the top of the hill (IV), that we may 
safely go deeper into it. Thursday one of our men was buried by a land¬ 
slide and when dug out was unconscious, but he is not seriously injured. 

“There seems to be very little wall at IV, and the two large rooms appear¬ 
ing on the west side of the hill confirm my impression obtained from an 
evident order in the arrangement and character of the tablets, that a school 
existed here. 

“Last Wednesday we were surprised by the appearance of four visitors, 
Rev. Mr. Ussher of Philadelphia and Miss Brinton. The others are mis¬ 
sionaries from Bagdad. Mr. Ussher, who has just visited the excavations 
at Nineveh, Kalah Shergat, and Babylon, when seeing the results here, 
became enthusiastic over Bismya. The visitors, the first we have had, 
will shortly leave via Nippur, and Mrs. Banks will go with them, to stop in 
the cooler climate of Bagdad.” 

REPORT NO. 20. 

“Bismya, May 13, 1904. 

“Our visitors left Wednesday, May 11, and with them Mrs. Banks, who 
will remain in Bagdad during the Summer. Last Monday, together with 

i37 
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Mr. Ussher and Dr. Bridgestock, I visited Fara, and I beg to inclose a 
paper on my impressions of the work of the Germans at that point. 

“In the lower part of the room were a number of round tablets, a copy 
of one of which I am inclosing, and which I take to be a copying exercise. 

“We are now working on a trench connecting I and IV to discover what 
buildings, if any, occupied the intervening space. We are clearing out a 
plano-convex well at IV, in which we are now at the depth of 12 meters, 
and are finding an extraordinary amount of entire and broken pottery; other 
gangs are dearing out the remaining rooms of IV, but are finding nothing. 

“The heat, although it is but the middle of May, is becoming intense, 
and the men even when urged by the sheikhs to remain, are beginning to 
leave. The thermometer has registered 120° in the early morning at the 
excavations. This extreme temperature is due to the hot sand. Outside 
the sand belt, and in the cultivated tracts, as at Affedj, the weather is com¬ 
paratively cool. It will be but a matter of days when most of the workmen 
will leave, and those who are forced to remain will be able to work but two 
or three hours in the early morning and in the evening. However, I shall 
continue the work as long as it is possible to do so. I am preparing to 
spend the summer in preparing a final report on the temple, and in copying 
tablets, unless I am instructed to do otherwise. 

“In the absence of a map I am inclosing this rough design that you may 
be able to understand the relative positions of the various hills in which 
excavations have been made. The square roughly represents the high 
ground. The highest hills are on the southwest side and there the chief 
work must be done, while every part of the square must be worked over.” 

IMPRESSIONS FROM THE EXCAVATIONS BY THE GERMANS AT FARA AND 

ABU HATAB. 

“The ruins of Fara and Abu Hatab are situated four hours by horse 
south of Bismya, and about an hour distant from each other. Here the 
Germans, under Koldewey, have carried on excavations for nine months, 
with a force varying from 300 to 500 men. 

“Fara, the larger of the two ruins, is somewhat smaller than Bismya, a 
little mpre than half a mile in its greatest diameter and about twenty feet 
above plain level at its highest point. Its shape is somewhat suggestive 
of a crescent; its soil is permeated with salt and is black and soft. The 
bed of an ancient canal appears on the southeast side of the ruins, and 
some distance away on the other side are a few low ridges representing the 
ancient burial place. 

“The excavations at Fara began at the northwest comer, and consist 
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of a series of parallel trenches about eight feet wide and four deep, running 
entirely across the ruin and out into the desert at the sides. At the appear¬ 
ance of a wall the course of the trench was changed until the building of 
which the wall was a part was cleared. One small palace not far from the 
northwest comer came to light, and near the center of the ruins a much 



larger palace, near which is an enormous well. The well which I had no 
time to measure may be twenty feet in diameter and forty feet deep, and is 
built up entirely of plano-convex bricks laid in every conceivable position. 
Running down one edge is an ordinary Babylonian drain built up with 
terra-cotta rings. Nearly half of the bricks of the wall have been removed 
to furnish material for the large house constructed for the use of the exca¬ 
vators. 

“If the reports of the workmen formerly employed at Fara may be 
trusted, it was three months after the excavations were opened before a 
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single object of value was discovered; and all of the antiquities carried away, 
with the exception of a bronze head of a deer, which it is said was found in a 
palace near the center, came from the southeast side. In this palace, at 



Fig. 12. —The Northeast Palace at Fara. 



Fig. 13. —Within the Court of Koldewey’s House at Fara. 

the very end of the ruin, were found a number of stone vases, some of them 
entire and some with brief inscriptions, and in the dump of dirt near by I 
picked up a small, perfect, white-marble vase which had escaped the atten- 
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tion of the workmen. In the same palace were found some good baked- 
clay tablets, 250 in number, so the former workmen say. In every part of 
the ruins immense numbers of terra-cotta vases appeared. 



Fig. 14. —The Palace at Fara in Which the Finds Were Made. 



Fig. 15. —The Arched Sewer at Fara, Built of Plano-Convex Brick. 

“By far the most interesting object at Fara is the sewer which emptied 
into the canal. Its walls are a meter apart and a meter high, and upon 
them rests a perfect arch of plano-convex bricks, perhaps the oldest arch 
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known and probably older than the one found beneath the temple at Nippur. 
In the cemetery beyond the canal a wall twenty feet or so in width was 
uncovered, and along its side and a meter below the surface a few round 
terra-cotta coffins were unearthed. Fara seems to have possessed no 
temple, or if so it was not provided with a tower, as in later Babylonian 
cities. 

“As in the sewer and well, the bricks in every part of the ruin are plano¬ 
convex, or a modification of them. The plano-convex bricks are very 



Fig. 16. —The Central Palace near the Great Wall. 

small and the others nearly double their size, measure 29 X 15 X 5 cm., and 
are less convex. Some are marked with a single groove; others with three 
small circular holes as if punched by the end of a walking-stick. 

“Comparing the bricks with others found at Bismya, it is easy to assign 
an approximate date to the city which the ruins of Fara represent. At 
Bismya, below the great square bricks of Sargon, 3800 B. C., are found 
long thin bricks marked with four grooves and still deeper bricks with 
three and two grooves in various positions. Still deeper are the plano¬ 
convex bricks. At Fara, nothing of a later date than plano-convex bricks 
appears upon the surface, the city being one of the most ancient of Baby¬ 
lonia, the last king who built there having ruled generations before 3800 
B. C. There is reason to believe that Fara ceased to exist as early as 
4000 B. C. The shape and material of the marble vases, fragments of 
which are scattered on the surface, are identical with those found in the 
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stratum of plano-convex bricks at Bismya, and again certify to the extreme 
antiquity of the ruin. That the Germans found few tablets is not surprising, 
for the city did not exist during that period when most of the tablets from 
Nippur and Abu Habba were written. 

“What city the ruins of Fara represent is uncertain. I doubt if the 
Germans know its ancient name. It is certain that it is not Isin, the name 
of the place which they hoped to discover. 

“Great credit is due Koldewey for his patient, systematic work. His 


trenching, a system peculiar to himself, gives the impression of thorough¬ 
ness, and the way he finishes the work, as he goes from one end of the ruin 
to the other, increases the impression. However, in Arabia, where troubles 
with the Arabs are likely to terminate the excavations at any moment, it 
would seem advisable to excavate the most promising points first. At 
Fara nothing was found for tfiree months, but the work went steadily from 
one end of the ruin to the other, and only at the further end were objects 
of any value discovered. When less than a month was required to practi¬ 
cally finish the work one of his men was killed in an Arab battle, and the 
Government closed the excavations. It would seem that the richest 
treasures of the ruin may lie under the little corner of the mound still 
untouched and there they must remain. 

“At Abu Hatab, a small, low, and rather insignificant ruin of a later 
•date, the same system of trenching was employed. The results, it is said, 
were few.” 


Fig. 17.—Koldewey’s System of Trenching at Fara. 
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REPORT NO. 21. 

“ Bismya, May 20, 1904. 

“I am pleased to report that among the finds of the past week are a 
number of objects of very great interest. The first, perhaps one of the most 
valuable things yet discovered at Bismya, is about a quarter of a large 
plano-convex brick-shaped tablet, inscribed with about 80 lines of the most 
archaic form of characters. The fragment does not belong to a similar 
one which was found a few days ago. You will notice that in the copy of 
the inscription which I am inclosing occur the forms of the signs x and y , 
which, according to Hilprecht, are evidences of different periods in the 
development of cuneiform, and cannot therefore appear in the same inscrip¬ 
tion. I am also inclosing a copy of an inscription upon a small fragment 
of a stone tablet, and of another upon half of an onxy-like marble vase. 
All of these objects were found at IV. Two more brick stamps of Naram- 
Sin have been discovered, but both are very fragmentary. They bear the 
same inscription which is upon the one previously discovered, and are like 
it in every way, excepting that their backs are provided with knobs instead 
of a semicircular handle. A third bronze tablet has been discovered. 
It is badly corroded, but I take its inscription to be identical with that on 
the other two. Although I bought it of a Montifik woman, I believe that 
it was stolen by one of the workmen from the temple. 

“I am also pleased to report that I have discovered the fragments of 
four bricks, bearing upon the edge a fourteen-line inscription of Kurigalzu, 
whom I regard as one of the latest builders at Bismya. The writing is very 
indistinct, but I hope to be able to send a copy of it later. I have also 
another brick inscription, a copy of which I am trying to prepare to inclose. 

“I am inclined to believe that IV may contain the ruins of an Istar 
temple. My reasons are that in the large tablet-room of this structure were 
found the brick stamps speaking of Naram-Sin as the builder of the house 
of Istar, if I read the inscription rightly; in the‘ruins we found three small, 
obscene bas-reliefs, things which one could easily associate with the rites 
of the Istar worship; inscribed vase fragments which would be more likely 
to be found in a temple than in a house, and finally the general plan of as 
much of the building as is now uncovered. No traces of a Ziggurat have 
yet appeared. All of the finds in IV were found on the level of the floor of 
this structure, and we are now working to clear the entire hill to that level,, 
moving from three to four meters of dirt. The most modest of the bas- 
reliefs to which I have just referred represents a nude figure seated or 
squatted upon a decorated stool. The modeling is very fine and reminds 
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one of the best Greek or Roman art, but it was found together with objects 
of the greatest antiquity. 

“Cut through the floor of this building‘are three oval-shaped holes 
which I cannot yet understand. One of them, but half a meter in its great¬ 
est diameter, is six meters deep and is enlarged at the bottom, so that the 
entire hole resembles a huge boot. The walls are of libbin; consequently, 
the hole could not have been connected with any water works. Along their 
sides small niches were cut to assist in climbing in and out, and the entire 
walls show marks of ancient picks. The holes do not seem to have been 
graves, or places for cold storage, or drains, or shafts sunk by illicit antiquity 
diggers as the workmen assert. Nothing but pure dirt was found in them. 
If a temple stood here they might have been used in connection with its 
service. A plano-convex brick well in the vicinity has been cleared out. It 
is cistern-shaped, 67 cm. in diameter at its top, and 130 below. At the 
bottom twelve meters below the surface were found at least 100 plates, 
broken and whole, 2 large vases, 10 smaller vases, one perfect marble vase, 
fragments of another, a marble slab and two lapis-lazuli beads of a shape 
found in the tombs. We are now clearing out a square brick well a few 
meters away. 

“While digging a trench along the ridge of one of the side hills of IV 
which I designate as IVa, we have come upon two houses, and in one of 
them were found a number of tablets. I am finding upon the tablets from 
this and other parts of Bismya the name of the city UD.NUN.KI, but 
in nothing that I have here can I find the pronunciation of this combination. 
That it is the name of the city there is no doubt. 

“The difficulties in our way have become quite serious during the past 
few days. A battle between the Montifik and the El-Bedin occurred near 
here this past week, and three of the El-Bedin were killed and their flocks 
stolen. The occasion is that Hamud Pasha, the chief of this branch of the 
Montifik, is grazing his camels and has pitched his tent in El-Bedin terri¬ 
tory. The result of the battle is that a blood feud exists, and our workmen, 
afraid to remain in the vicinity, have been demanding their money that 
they may leave. One of the sheikhs came to take his men away, but as I 
explained that they were safer with me than with him, they remained. 
However, about forty men, driven by fear, the increasing heat, and the sand 
storms, which seem to grow more terrific and numerous with the heat, 
have gone. 

“To add to the difficulties, Ahmud, my right hand man at the excava¬ 
tions, the only one whom I can trust to any extent, suffered a rupture in 
some unaccountable way, and is now laid up. The Montifik will probably 
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move in a few days, and as they have not yet attacked us, as everyone has 
expected and as it was reported that they would do, they may leave us in 
peace. Although I shall continue to work as long as possible, I do not 
think I can keep the men for more than another ten days, and our only 
course is then to go to Bagdad to pass the summer, or to await further 
instructions.” 

EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM REV. MR. USSHER. 

“Bagdad, May 20, 1904. 

“. . . . For the past two months and more, I have been visiting the 
various points in Turkey-in-Asia at which excavations are being carried 
on in the interests of science, wholly for personal pleasure. Yesterday, I 
returned from a week’s visit to Bismya, where I received a cordial welcome 
from Dr. E. J. Banks, of whose magnificent work under the most trying 
circumstances, surely you and your University may justly feel proud. 

“ . . . . During the past four months, I have visited all the fields of 
work in operation except Tel Lo. This includes Nineveh, Nimroud, 
Kaleh Shergat, Toprak Kalah, Babylon, Babel, Nippur, Tel Ibrahim, 
Fara, Abu Hatab, and Bismya, a journey which none of the explorers in 
this field have taken. May I not feel somewhat qualified therefore to speak 
thus ? I can assure you after having seen them all, studied their methods, 
made the personal acquaintance of those in charge, and feeling fairly well 
informed as to the results, that Bismya will add a crowning glory to them 
all, not eyen surpassed by Nippur, of which the University of Pennsylvania 
is so proud, and justly so. Bismya, after four months of the most economical 
management, under the trials and deprivations which none of the other 
excavators have experienced because they are all differently situated (save 
perhaps Fara where the Germans were obliged to cease working), has 
yielded a sufficient return to reimburse the University of Chicago manifold, 
and open up new fields of research in the language, religion and arts of pre- 
Sargonic history hitherto unknown. Bismya seems to have been a ruin 
before Nippur began to be great, such is its antiquity.” 

Robert Francis Harper, Director . 

Haskell Oriental Museum, 

July 20, 1904. 

EXCAVATIONS MADE BY THE FRENCH IN SUSA AND 
BABYLONIA, 1902-1903. 

In the excavations made in Susa during the winter of 1902-1903 by M. 
de Morgan and his companions, the ancient city did not disappoint those 
whom in preceding years it had attracted with its largess of archaeological 
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wealth. I had the good fortune to be a witness of this rich donation, 
because I had been obliged once more to make the long journey thither, 
in order to undertake the sorting of bricks bearing inscriptions, which the 
pick of the excavator found in great numbers. As their inscriptions are 
often exactly the same, it is useless to transport them to Europe at a heavy 
cost. A sorting is therefore necessary and will be necessary as often as 
every five years. 

About the middle of December the work of excavation was again in full 
progress. The tell called the Acropolis of Susa had rewarded the labors 
of the archaeologist too well to be abandoned now. So the work was 
resumed in the trenches already made. These were sometimes widened, 
sometimes deepened according to a systematic plan, the aim of which was 
to clear away the whole mass. Small dump-carts conveyed by rail to the 
plain what had been dug out. This debris forming, in its turn, a mound 
which encircled the ex-Acropolis became the rim of the crater-like excava¬ 
tion. 

Satisfactory as might be the results of the work in Susa itself, M. de 
Morgan wished to extend ^ till further his field of operation and establish 
a new center of excavation outside of Susa at the distance of two or three 
days by caravan. It was M. J. Et. Gautier, already known by his excava¬ 
tions at Licht in Egypt (the results of which have been given in a fine 
volume of the Nouveaux Memoires de VInstitut jrangais d’Archeologie 
du Caire), who directed the excavations at Tepe-Moussian, a very interesting 
old luin, as will be seen later on. 

During this season the work was not interrupted by any troublesome 
incident and proceeded peacefully until the end of March. M. Gautier, 
alone in a wild region among peopl unaccustomed to the presence of 
strangers and explorers, had to suffer annoyances often malevolent; but with 
the aid of M. Lampre, attach^ and chancellor of the scientific delegation, 
he was able to rid himself of them. 

Of what interest is the narration of the excavations in themselves? 
Such narration would be tedious, for the reader is familiar with the descrip¬ 
tions always the same, in which, through long pages, the author give but 
a few facts worthy of interest and these interposed between the accounts of 
bad digestion or nights of insomnia. Let us spare those whose taste is 
rather of a sci ntific and archaeologic order, and let us mention here only 
the results of these excavations. 

We know already by information previously acquired that there was in 
Elam a kind of Euphratean civilization, but there is truly no way by which 
we can fully determine whether it was borrowed from the Chaldean towns 
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or developed parallel to theirs. Maspero rightly says {Debats , December 
26, 1900): “There is a marked tendency among scholars when they study 
very ancient peoples to think that they are near the beginnings and to 
ascribe a common origin to the civilizations which they have found to be 
similar. They endeavor to trace a derivation where there are only reciprocal 
influences of contemporary nations. ,, At the time we are considering the 
affairs of Elam, about 4000-3000 B. C., we find so many similarities between 
what we know of this country and of Chaldea that we a: e inclined naturally 
to conclude that there has been a borrowing and, as it is Chaldea which 
seemed to have the earliest supremacy, we decide that Elam has been the 
borrower. We should be reminded, however, that even then between 
4000 and 3000 B.C. the nations of the Euphrates and Tigris were far remote 
from the places of their origin. What has been learned so far from new 
documents is, that as far back as we can go, Elam and the Euphratean 
states formed a political body, the equilibrium of which suffered almost 
periodical disturbance, the center of gravity falling sometimes within the 
east toward Susa, sometimes within the west toward Kis, Agade, Ur, 
Babylon. This state of things was not new at the time when the documents 
disclosed it to us, but had lasted with modifications for a long period. The 
excavations at Susa have only been begun, but already they bring to light 
many relics of a still earlier period which reveal to us a current of civiliza¬ 
tion quite independent of Euphratean nations. 

The recent finds have in fact furnished more than two hundred pieces 
of an unknown writing having apparently no connection with the already 
known Babylonian system of writing. We are concerned in these •with 
signs chiefly geometrical, originally such or having become such from the 
use of clay, as it happened in the case of the Babylonian hieroglyphics. In 
spite of the great antiquity which these new finds reveal, they reveal to 
us the end of an evolution of numberless years. We have here a new set 
of symbols and likewise, we may say, the medium of expression of a new 
language far anterior to all that we know of writing in lower Chaldea or 
elsewhere. 

As may be expected, the new documents that we are studying prepara¬ 
tory to giving them soon to scholars are divided into two classes. A system 
of writing once mastered is used naturally for something else than poetry. 
The first use of an art is for the necessities of life; contracts and bargains 
were written before the description of the prowess of a Humbaba or a 
Gilgames! Hence, with few exceptions, our documents concern book¬ 
keeping. Three only adorn the bases of statues or other monuments of 
stone, enough however to prove that history had already been bom. 
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How short a distance our science of beginnings actually covers, for its 
limits are always receding! How incomplete is our knowledge of the fac¬ 
tors which enter into civilization, the number of which is always increasing! 
What a lesson o humility for the scholars, and in general for all those who 
boast of being the point of departure for all art, all truth, all teaching! 
Even if we could not decipher a single word of these new texts, there would 
still remain a fact of considerable importance, before which the question 
for example, of an exclusive Semitism or binationalism in ancient Meso¬ 
potamia becomes but trivial. 

In leaving this shadowy period let me call attention to a statue in diorite 
of the great Naram Sin. At present we have only the base of it, but the 
text is almost complete and relates the campaign of Magan. This cam¬ 
paign, first mentioned in a text of omens, is related as an accomplished 
tact in this contemporary document bearing the name of the King of Magan. 
Various fragments of the same statue of Naram Sin have been brought to 
light and when, with the progress of excavation, all the pieces shall have 
been found and identified, we shall have really a special museum of Naram 
Sin. 

Among the pieces more specifically Elamite we have the pleasure to 
speak of a brick mentioning at last during his life the great Kutir Nahhunte 
of whom Assurbanipal speaks: 

Temti agun Sukkal of Susa 
For the life of Kutir Na’hundi 
For his own life 
A temple of brick 
To the god ISme Karab has built. 

Here is a text pregnant with meaning. The ldgime of the Sukkal has 
succeeded in Elam that of the Patesi. This change of title in the official 
protocol did not take place without some serious reason. We find this 
reason in the change of suzerainty which, from that of Mesopotamia over 
Elam, became Elamite over Mesopotamia by the conquest of Kutir Na’¬ 
hundi (or Kutir Nahhunte) about 2280 B. C. 

According to this text Kutir Na’hundi lived at the same time with the 
Sukkal of Susa, or local prince, Temti agun who devoted to the Gods a temple 
for the salvation of both suzerain and vassal. The rule of Temti agun 
extended over the fief of Susa, that of Kutir Na’hundi reached beyond 
Elam and included the region of Mesopotamia. He was the founder of 
the great Elamito-Mesopotamian monarchy with an Elamite dynasty, the 
list of whose rulers is preserved for us even to Hammurabi in the Babylo¬ 
nian and biblical records. 
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This brick gives us also a new Sukkal of which there are already a dozen. 
After knowing that there is another one, can we believe that Hammurabi 
is to be placed about 2250 or 2240 B. C. ? A great illusion! Since we are 
not able to push back the date of Kutir Na’hundi on account of the testimony 
of Assurbanipal, it is necessary that the other end of the dynasty, Ham¬ 
murabi, be brought forward as late as 2000 B. C. 

The collection of the Kudurru, or terms of contract and titles of prop¬ 
erty, taken from Susa is the only one in existence, for the few originals that 
have reached London, Berlin, New York, or Philadelphia are not worthy 
of mention. We have three new complete Kudurru besides many large 
fragments. We know th.2 importance for the study of Babylonian mythol. 
ogy of these monuments with their reliefs of symbols which, as we have 
shown, are divine emblems in the shape of seats or thrones, weapons, 
representations or allegories of gods. All are still of the Kassite epoch. 
We should be led to believe that never were people so concerned with 
establishing the rights of property and creating titles of fiefs as at that time. 
There are none so to speak of another epoch. One of these monuments 
recently discovered is, however, anepigraphous. It was taken when still 
in the workshops by the connoisseur-conqueror Sutruk Nahhunti. But 
the text very likely would have taught us little. The usual formulas of this 
kind of literature are not varied, and with the exception of names of places 
and dignitaries of the court, the style is extremely monotonous from the 
surveys, the boundaries of the land, to the curses calkd down upon any 
violator of the deed. 

I said that this Kudurru taken in the workshop of the stone-cutter had 
remained anepigraphous, but the lines themselves that were to contain the 
text had already been traced and remained empty on two faces. Fortu¬ 
nately we find exquisite reliefs of a character absolutely original with rows 
of gods on different levels which will be the delight of the mythologist. 
The whole is perfectly preserved and makes a very effective specimen for 
a museum. 

To whom are we indebted for these marvels? To the King Sutruk 
Nahhunti. Blessed be the great King Sutruk Nahhunti who has made 
of Susa the center not only of the Elamite archives but also of the Babylo¬ 
nian! Thanks to his fortunate mania for collections! Because he gath¬ 
ered in his capital all the ancient monuments which he discovered both in 
times of peace and of war, as well in Elam as in foreign lands, the ruins of 
Susa are of all the fields of historical explorations the most fruitful and 
most interesting. 

He was a true warrior king. His carrying off from Sippar in northern 
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Babylonia the stelae and the statues of Naram Sin, the obelisk of the laws of 
Hammurabi, the obelisk of Manistusu at Kis, and so forth, leads us to infer 
something else than a pleasure trip into the neighboring lands! Warrior 
as he was, we must not believe, however, that desire for booty or some 
religious superstition was the only motive of his conduct in collecting 
ancient monuments! He certainly had also a pious regard and a real 
respect for the things of the past. If not why should he have exposed to such 
treatment the stelae of his ancestor Untas Gal? We have found this 
year an inscription where he commemorates the transportation of several 
stelae from his native land, Anzan, to the temple of Susa. 

But it is time to leave the account of the epigraphic finds to take up that 
of pure archaeology. In Susa, objects of art are as varied as the inscrip¬ 
tions. There are no excavations in the world that have furnished more 
interesting specimens of work in metals and in jewelry. A statue of bronze 
of some thousand kilograms has been unearthed. It is a likeness of the 
queen Napir Asu, wife of King Untas Gal, well known by all his texts. 
He ruled about 1600-1500 B. C. The clothes and the ornaments are not 
lacking in taste, while, from the point of view of the metallurgist, this 
statue is a proof of an admirable effort, considering the age. Other pieces 
of the first rank make still a good show when compared with this statue; 
for instance, a column (it is the second) about three meters high and bearing 
an inscription of Silhak In Susinak (1100). The name “column” is not 
exact, for it was placed horizontally. One of these monuments has, 
extending around its shaft, a number of projections a small distance apart, 
which seem to have been bases for little statues or emblems. 

It is useless to enumerate the snake-headed scepters and wigs for 
statues, in enameled sandstone and decorated with golden studs on the 
front and copper on the rest of it. But the head of a god in silver is certainly 
one of the most remarkable finds of its kind in the East. I should have 
attributed it without question to Greek art, if it had not had a pair of hands 
clasped in the manner of the other ancient statues of Chaldea. I am not 
afraid to say that it is a wonder. I am sure everybody will value it as 
highly as I. 

I am obliged to limit myself, for the subject is too large and too sugges¬ 
tive to mention everything; it is better to stop than to give a dry nomencla¬ 
ture or inventory. 

Let us close with a word about M. Gautier’s labors at Tepe-Moussian. 
Much has been said about some old decorated pottery found at Telloh, 
for example. The excavations of Tepe-Moussian have yielded an immense 
store of it which will delight the amateurs and connoisseurs in ceramics. 
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This consists of fine pottery, large vases perfectly preserved and finely 
decorated. As is to be expected, M. Gautier will publish them in the 
records of our delegation to Persia. 

The results of the excavations of 1903-1904 are in no way inferior to those 
preceding, and I dare say that in some respects they even surpass them. 
M. de Morgan, we see, is always brilliantly successful in the memorable 
finds to which his name will be permanently attached. 

V. Scheil. 



JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
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Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., the author of the well-known 
and highly useful volume on the Psychology 0} Religion , who also contributes 
to this issue a keen and appreciative criticism of Professor James’s great 
work, The Varieties of Religious Experience , has been appointed director 
of the newly established educational department at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. During the past year Dr. Starbuck has been in Europe 
pursuing special investigations in psychology and education. 

The Extra Volume of the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible issued 
by the publishers (Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York) on July 20, completing this great biblical 
encyclopaedia. The supplemental volume is uniform in size and appearance 
with the preceding four volumes, and reaches nearly 1,000 pages. The price 
is the same as for the other volumes, $6 bound in cloth, $8 in half morocco. 
The contents consist of thirty-seven long articles upon great subjects of bibli¬ 
cal history and interpretation, such as: “The Religion of Israel,” by Professor 
Kautzsch; “The Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians,” by Professor 
Jastrow; “The Religion of the Egyptians,” by Professor Wiedemann; “The 
Religion of Greece and Asia Minor,” by Professor Ramsay; “Semites,” 
by Professor McCurdy; “Philo,” by Professor Drummond; “Josephus,” 
by Mr. Thackeray; “The Dispersion,” by Professor Schiirer; “New Tes¬ 
tament Times,” by Professor Buhl; “The Sermon on the Mount,” by 
Professor Votaw; “The Didache,” by Professor Bartlet; “The Diates- 
saron,” by Dr. Kenyon; “Revelation,” by Professor Garvie; and many 
others. In fact, the Extra Volume is quite the most important of the five, 
because it deals with leading comprehensive themes upon which recent 
knowledge and study have had most influence. Besides these articles, 
there are full indexes for the entire work of subjects, texts, Hebrew words, 
Greek words, and authors. A series of highly valuable maps, especially 
revised for this volume by Professors Ramsay and Buhl, are given, on 
“The Road System of Palestine,” “The Ancient East,” “Chief Routes of 
the Roman Empire,” and “Asia Minor in 50 A. D.” Those who have the 
first four volumes of this Dictionary of the Bible will need the Extra Volume 
to supplement them. 
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The Pedagogical Bible School: A Scientific Study of the Sunday 
School, with Chief Reference to the Curriculum. By Rev. 
Samuel B. Haslett, Ph.D., Worcester, Mass. Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 383. $1.25. 

This volume was prepared by the author while honorary fellow in 
the psychology of religion at Clark University, and was presented to that 
university as a thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy. An intro¬ 
duction to the book has been written by President G. Stanley Hall, com¬ 
mending in general the writer’s standpoint and presentation of his subject. 
It may therefore be understood that the book sets forth in large measure the 
ideas of Clark University regarding religious psychology and pedagogy. 
Dr. Haslett, however, has given mature consideration to the facts and prob¬ 
lems of this field. His book is a strong and useful one in many ways. 

The author in his preface insists that the content of religious teaching 
is of pre-eminent importance, and that this is the point at which to begin 
the improvement of the Sunday school. “The improvement of the Bible 
school through the improvement of the course of study and instruction is 
the central thought and purpose of this book.” Part I (pp. 1-84) gives a 
rapid survey of the religious instruction of the past, with an appreciative 
discussion of present Sunday-school lesson systems, and brief reference to 
progressive movements that have recently entered the field of religious 
education. Part II (pp. 85-204) presents the results of recent child-study 
with regard to the stages and characteristics of growth through childhood 
and adolescence. The author presents this new light upon religious educa¬ 
tion simply, attractively, and effectively. Perhaps it is the best popular 
presentation yet available of the facts one needs to know for a right under¬ 
standing and planning of Sunday-school instruction. Part III (pp. 205- 
348) is entitled “Fitting a Bible School Curriculum to the Pupil.” Much of 
what has already been given under Part II reappears here in slightly 
modified form with reference to the arrangement of the curriculum; there 
is therefore considerable duplication in the book. This, however, is a 
minor matter, and the general reader will be glad to have the author’s dis¬ 
cussion of psychology and pedagogy brought into immediate connection 
with his discussion of the content and method of the curriculum. He 
discusses: (1) the determining principles of a Bible-school course of instruc- 
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tion; (2) subjects of special importance in a course of study for the Bible 
school; (3) an outline of a course of Bible-school lessons as based on the 
results of this study. 

Dr. Haslett’s treatment of the principles underlying the Sunday school 
is thorough and excellent. An ideal system of education, he says, aims at 
three chief things: “the acquisition of knowledge, the development of skill 
or power to do, and the formation of character.” The five principles in 
which he summarizes his thought are these: (1) a course of study for the 
Bible school should be purposive from beginning to end; (2) it should be a 
united and related whole; (3) it should be carefully graded to suit the reli¬ 
gious condition, capacity, and needs of pupils at each stage of growth and 
development: (4) it should be flexible and adaptable in its nature; (5) it 
should be broad in scope, the material used being varied and comprehensive. 
The following factors of instruction are discussed in a helpful and inter¬ 
esting way: stories and story-telling, the supernatural and the miraculous, 
fiction as lesson material, object-teaching, pictures, nature-study, poetry, 
memory-training, a doctrinal catechism, grading, principles and methods 
of instruction. Of course, there will be varying opinions regarding all of 
them, but the author presents a wise view in almost all particulars. His 
fifteen points, for instance, against the doctrinal catechism (pp. 275-77) 
are well taken. 

The outline of a Bible-school curriculum which is finally constructed 
for the reader (pp. 305-40) is built upon the principles established by 
modem child-study (elaborately stated on pp. 207-40). The needs of the 
growing child for the development of his mental, moral, and spiritual 
capacities is the determining consideration. The best material of all 
kinds for promoting this development is to be sought and used. He 
describes in a general way the kind of material which is most useful at each 
stage of child-growth. The Bible is to be extensively used, and general 
history and literature as well. The difficulty one finds is that there has been 
no specific designation of biblical and non-biblical material in the scheme 
proposed. It will be perhaps quite generally granted by those who are 
thoughtful concerning present religious education that the large range of 
material which Dr. Haslett suggests is to be used, but many will wish a 
detailed list of material to be employed throughout the system. The 
“lesson contents” for the Intermediate Department (age, twelve to fifteen 
years) are given as: “(1) Old Testament biography; (2) New Testament 
biography; (3) biography selected from the history of the Christian church; 
(4) biography selected from the world’s heroes; (5) history of Israel from 
the beginning to the close of the Old Testament; (6) studies in the life of 
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Christ, emphasizing his character, teaching, and work; (7) studies in Acts; 
(8) studies in the age of chivalry; (9) studies in biblical poetry; (10) studies 
in the world's best literature suitable for the grade." 

And there the reader is abandoned to his fate. He must make his 
own selections from this whole range of history and literature, fix his own 
proportions of the several elements, construct his own arrangement of the 
lesson material, and plan through it all to accomplish the right results in 
his pupils. Another volume is therefore needed to work out the specific 
features of the curriculum proposed. Certainly a new “uniform system" 
is not desired, where a cast-iron framework of instruction is fixed; curricu¬ 
la will vary according to the needs of particular schools, and according to 
the ideas of those who prepare and those who use them. But Sunday- 
school workers must be given definite, discriminating, and explicit guidance 
in the selection and arrangement of the material from the Bible and from 
other sources to fit the needs of the several stages of child-development. 

A list of books upon the general subject of religious pedagogy is furnished 
(pp. 349-63), arranged alphabetically. The selection is in general good, 
although some of the titles scarcely deserve the recognition they receive. 
There is no adequate characterization of the books as to their content, 
point of view, and practical value. There is absolutely no classification 
of the literature—a surprising neglect. Some of the books deal with the 
psychology and pedagogy of religious education, some deal with the history 
of the Sunday school, some deal with the methods of Sunday-school teach¬ 
ing, some deal wholly with Sunday-school administration, some consist of 
Bible studies, some are introductory to the Bible, some are books of Bible 
stories “ rewritten for young readers," etc. A classification of this literature 
should have been made along these lines, and the aim, point of view, and 
relative value of the several books in each group should have been indicated. 
One of the most effective ways to promote religious education at the present 
time is to answer discriminatingly the thousands of inquiries for the best 
books on this subject. Book-lists, therefore, should contain titles carefully 
chosen, well arranged, and adequately characterized. 

The last word to be spoken concerning Dr. Haslett's volume is one of 
high and wide commendation. It is certainly one of the few best books on 
Sunday-school instruction, and should be read by all. The point of view, 
the information, the suggestions, and the stimulus of the book will greatly 
promote our present progress. 

C. W. V. 
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The Religion of the Incarnation. By Bishop Eugene Russell 
Hendrix, D.D., LL.D. [The Cole Lectures for 1903.] Nash¬ 
ville: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 1903. Pp. 230. $1.25. 

The Personality of the Holy Spirit. By Bishop Eugene Russell 
Hendrix, D.D., LL.D. [The Quillian Lectures for 1903.] 
Nashville: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 1903. Pp. 175. $1. 

These two volumes of lectures by Bishop Hendrix have been given to 
the public in an attractive form. Dr. Hendrix is one of the ablest bishops 
of his church. The lectures on The Religion 0} the Incarnation make by 
far the more important of these volumes. The subjects treated are: 
“The Historical Basis,” “The Doctrinal Basis,” “The Immanent Christ,” 
“ The Eternal Atonement,” “The Lordship of Christ,” and “The Ascended 
Christ.” The author’s treatment of these subjects is neither critical, 
analytical, nor systematic, but didactic, literary, and often poetical. His 
style is remarkably direct. The sentences are short, complete, and epi¬ 
grammatic to an unusual degree. The appeal is uniformly to the under¬ 
standing and the imagination rather than to the reason or the feelings. 
He is less theological than Dr. George A. Gordon; he is more rhetorical 
than Bishop Phillips Brooks. And yet the lectures often remind the reader 
of those two New England masters of address. 

For the most part the great doctrines of the church are reaffirmed by 
Dr. Hendrix as unquestioned truth, to be*viewed at different angles and 
seen in varying lights, with the aim of increasing the sense of their reality. 
And yet a few harmless variations now and then appear, indicating not 
only freedom but independence of thought in his effort to give fresh views 
of material. Especially in his lecture on “The Eternal Atonement” the 
bishop treats the personal phases of the subject, instead of conceiving of 
the atonement as a merely isolated phenomenon, or a distinctively external 
act. But he strangely advances to the dignity of a theological dogma the 
theory of the sinlessness of the flesh of Christ: “We cannot understand 

Christ except we conceive a physical as well as a moral miracle. 

The perfect humanity of Jesus as the perfect vehicle through which might 
be made known his divinity was the masterpiece of the Holy Spirit” (p. 
51). While refusing the Roman idea of the immaculate conception of 
Mary, he yet seems to feel the need of the practical results of that doctrine. 
It is not easy to see exactly why. For certainly, if Christ was temptable 
in the moral world, it hardly seems necessary to lift him out of the tempt¬ 
able in the physical world. Yet one must continually remind himself that 
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the lectures are not theological treatises, but addresses to students, who 
could not but have been uplifted and reassured by these strong themes 
and the stimulating presentation of them. The appeal is farthest from 
the formal or superficial. The relations which he continually emphasizes 
are the great eternal relations of persons. This appears on every page. 
Dr. Hendrix is a living teacher dealing with the realities of living men. 

The five lectures in the second volume, on The Personality of the Holy 
Spirit , are less comprehensive, and also less satisfactory. The subject 
“ personality ” awakens anticipations of something scientific which are not 
met, for the rhetorical dominates* Besides, one is inclined to question on 
general principles whether it would not have been better to have taken the 
personality for granted. The attempted demonstrations of divine or 
human personality generally get little farther than a simple reiteration of 
what we have already been supposing that we knew without demonstra¬ 
tion. The lectures would have been just as much an enunciation of the 
subject chosen if the lecturer had spoken simply on the work of the Holy 
Spirit. It is the working of the Spirit, after all, which is the real subject. 
In the lecture on “The Holy Spirit as the Executive of the Godhead” the 
author brings out very forcefully the relation of the Holy Spirit to the forces 
of nature—creative, sustaining, energizing; and from this basis finds little 
difficulty in making real and vital the relations of this “Source of Love in 
whom we live,” to the moral and religious quickening in the Christian life. 

Albert T. Swing. 

Oberlin Theological Seminary, 

Oberlin, Ohio. 
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THE BIBLE AS THE BOOK OF LIFE. 


Much use was made by the Jews, in their thought and in their 
literature, of the idea of “the Book of Life.” This phrase was in 
The Jewish ^ act a meta phor taken from the courts of legal pro- 
Conception of cedure, but the idea was doubtless conceived quite 
the Book literally by the people. God had a book in which he 
of Life recorded the names of all those righteous persons who 

were destined by him for future life. . As we read in Psalm 69:28, 
“Let them be blotted out of the Book of Life, and not be written 
with the righteous” (similarly Isa. 4:3; Exod. 32:33; Mai. 3:16; 
Dan. 12:1). This conception, taken over from Judaism, was current 
also among the Christians. Paul speaks in Phil. 4:3 of those “whose 
names are in the Book of Life;” and the Revelation of John has 
frequent reference to the Book of Life, especially in the passage 


20:12-15. 

This Jewish idea has little vogue at the present time. We do not 
describe God so anthropomorphically, or picture heaven to ourselves 
in quite so earthly a way; so we do not think of God in heaven as a 
bookkeeper. However, the phrase “the Book of Life” is a valuable 
and significant one. With due recognition of the original Jewish 
and Christian usage, it will still be right and appropriate for us to 
use this phrase in a different sense. It is particularly applicable to 
the Bible as a Book which beyond all others imparts religious life 
to men. The Bible is the Book of Life. No other book is its equal. 
The Bible pre-eminently distinguishes the transient from that which 
abides. It reveals the deep meaning of life. It proclaims the reality 
of spiritual beings and spiritual ends in the universe. It bids men 
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Men Seek to 
Live 


set their thoughts on things that are above. It brings men into com¬ 
munion and co-operation with God who is the author and perfecter 
of life. 

One of Jesus’ sayings which is most precious to us in the present 
day is that recorded in John 10:10, “I came that they may have 
life, and may have it abundantly.” There have been 
times in human history when life scarcely seemed 
worth the living, because men were shut down to mere 
existence, without the opportunity of living in the large sense. Where 
such conditions have existed in the past, or exist at the present, men 
hardly seek to live. But with the advancement of civilization life 
has become more attractive, the opportunities and the joys of living 
have increased. Men breathe the air of freedom and aspire to a 
better existence. There has come, therefore, a new sense of the 
worth and joy of living. 

With this new experience the gospel is entirely in accord. It does 
not stand for repression of life, but for its expansion. It teaches 
men not to reduce themselves to the smallest dimensions, but to 
expand themselves to the largest. It points the way to fulness of 
life. Jesus’ message is for the purpose of helping men to live in the 
truest way. We now see what is the goal of being; it is to realize 
the largest and best that is possible to us. To be the most and to 
do the most possible is the call of the twentieth century. And the 
Bible is pre-eminently fitted to assist men to this goal. It is there¬ 
fore the Book of Life, because it is the book which can help us most 
in life. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The Bible itself originated 
in human life. Men of old experienced what it was to live, and 
T „e Bible found the secret of true living. The perplexing ques- 
Originated in tions of existence which arise in our minds arose also in 
L,FE theirs. They sought an answer to the question: What 

is it to live? They found an answer which was largely true, and 
which they passed on to others for their good. They sought an 
interpretation of the events of life, large and small, as they came to 
them with the progress of individual and national history; and the 
interpretations at which they arrived were largely correct and helpful. 
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So there grew up a religious belief and a religious faith which became 
the chief comfort and guide of the lives of men. It was out of these 
personal experiences and the thoughts of men regarding them that 
the Bible grew. 

No wonder, then, that the Bible is full of wisdom and power, if 
it records the life of men—and the life of those men who above all 
others were able to discover the aim of living and how 
^ecord^L/k ^ was t0 attained. The Hebrew people were pre¬ 
eminently gifted with an insight into the profound 
problems of existence. Their minds reached out for the deeper 
meanings of individual and national experience. They tried to get 
beneath the surface of things, to learn the realities. So it resulted 
that their religious ideas w^ere larger, higher, and truer than those 
of any other people. They acquired a knowledge of God beyond 
that of others. They saw the meaning of life more clearly. They 
grasped more perfectly the idea of how to live. The Bible is the 
record of these thoughts and experiences of the Hebrew people. 
From them supremely has come down to us the interpretation of life 
and the stimulus to true living. 

Men are helped most by the lives of others. To come into con¬ 
tact with other persons with high ideals, aspirations, and strivings, 
is to find inspiration for one’s own life. Imitation, as 
u » i n,r we now are told by psychological science, is one of the 

MEN TO LIVE 

strongest factors in the process of human development. 
The Bible is particularly inspiring to us because it brings us into 
close relation with the lives of men and women who have been filled 
with high ideals, who have exerted themselves earnestly to be the 
most and do the most possible. To read of their lives is to impart to 
our own fives a powerful stimulus. We must admire their courage, 
wisdom, and devotion. What we admire we imitate. And so our 
lives tend to be transfigured into likeness with those who appeal to 
us as better than ourselves. The universal testimony of those who 
appreciate the Bible is that it does in a unique way inspire true fife 
in men. 

The Bible can, however, do more than simply inspire men to a 
higher fife. That would be large in itself. But the Book is still 
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more useful in that it also directs men how to live. The men who 
wrote it had wrestled with this problem, and had reached for them¬ 
selves certain great conclusions. They had found in 

It Directs Men w j iat cr OOC } ness consisted, and what was a real service 
How to live ° 7 

for men to perform. They had found what strength 

might be obtained by faith and trust in God, and what comfort and 
help were available in a brotherhood of men. In a thousand ways— 
concrete ways—the Bible applies these general principles of living, 
and illustrates them so that one may learn how to think and act. 
He who would follow his highest ideals and make the most of him¬ 
self will find the Bible an inexhaustible source of direction. 

The first thought we have in these days is of the present. We, 
in some contrast with previous centuries, fix our chief attention upon 
It Promises the hfe that now is, feeling that this is the first con- 
and Leads to sideration, and that to make the most of the present 
Future Life j s t h e g rst dmy. Further, the best guarantee of future 
well-being is to be and to do the best now. There can be no ques¬ 
tion that in this we are right, so long as we do not allow our thought 
and aspiration to stop with the present. There is a larger outlook 
to which we are entitled. There is an eternity behind us and before 
us, with reference to which we do well to live. The present exist¬ 
ence is only intelligible as a stage in an eternal existence which reaches 
out ahead. We must live the present, not only with reference to 
itself, but with reference to the future; for the present has in it the 
making of the future. 

The Bible gives us this larger perspective. It teaches us to live 
the part in the light of the whole. It is, of course, not required of 
us to take up with the specific eschatological ideas and expectations 
which characterized Judaism and primitive Christianity. Those 
ideas took form according to the specific political conditions of the 
time, and according to the modes of thought of the people. But it 
does behoove us to get the biblical conception of life in its widest 
aspects, and to set ourselves to achieve the life which Jesus so clearly 
described and lived. When we get his conception of life, with its 
vision of spiritual realities, its perfect love to God and fellow-men, 
its scale of values, its confidence and joy, we shall have gained a 
view of life which it must become our aim to realize within ourselves. 
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THE LEVITICAL CITIES OF ISRAEL IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE EXCAVATION AT GEZER. 


Bv Professor George A. Barton, Ph.D., 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


In the book of Joshua, chap. 21, forty-eight cities are enumerated, 
which it is asserted were assigned by Joshua to the Levites because 
that tribe received no inheritance. There is general agreement among 
critics that this chapter comes from the priestly stratum of the Hexa- 
teuch, the latest of all the strata embodied in it. The list is repeated 
with some variations and modifications in 1 Chronicles, chap. 6. 
Among these cities is Gezer—a town which, as we learn elsewhere 
(1 Kings 9:16), did not come permanently into the possession of the 
Israelites until the time of Solomon. Much interesting light has 
been thrown upon the history of the city of Gezer by the excavation 
which the Palestine Exploration Fund has been conducting there 
since 1902, under the direction of Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister. 
The light which has thus been obtained illuminates some scraps of 
information which we have concerning other Levitical cities; and, 
together with the knowledge of the general course of the history of 
Israel which critical study has given us, indicates clearly the real 
nature of these Levitical cities and the origin of their “Levitical” 
character. 

Among the many discoveries which Mr. Macalister has made 
at Gezer by far the most important is the temple of Ashtoreth 
(Astarte). 1 This temple is of Semitic construction, as is shown by the 
pottery of the stratum in which it was found, as well as by the bones 
of some skeletons found in the same stratum. 2 The masseboth were 
not erected upon the native rock, but upon a stratum of earth varying 
in thickness from one to two feet. This earth covers the ruins of a 

1 See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement , October, 1902, and sub¬ 
sequent issues. It was the privilege of the writer to spend some time in Mr. Macalis- 
ter’s camp in March, 1903, and to examine many of the discoveries, 
a Quarterly Statement , October, 1902, pp. 353 ff. 
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pre-Semitic city, the oldest walled occupation of the hill. The walls 
of the houses of this pre-Semitic period were covered by the 
stratum of earth underneath the temple, and were in close proximity 



REMAINS OF THE TEMPLE OF ASHTORETH AT GEZER. 

to it, proving that the temple did not exist at the period of this 
occupation. The proof that the temple was used as a place of wor¬ 
ship during the period of the Hebrew kingdom is overwhelming, 
although this proof comes chiefly from the pottery. There can be 
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no doubt, too, that the nature of the worship in this period was the 
same as that of the worship of the earlier Semitic period. Emblems 
of the reproductive organs were found throughout this stratum. 3 
In it also was found the statuette of the horned Astarte. 4 

Gezer, then, down to the Babylonian exile was a center of the 
Baal-Ashtoreth cult. As yet there is no external evidence that other 
worship was carried on there. If Yahweh was worshiped there, his 
worship was so confused with the deities of this earlier cult as to 
have left no traces which we can now distinguish. He was, no 
doubt, worshiped, and gradually appropriated the whole temple and 
cult, or the city would never have been counted Levitical. 5 The 
practice of this cult necessitated the presence here of a large number 
of priests. That they became wealthy, the gold which Mr. Mac- 
alister found in the temple attests. The Deuteronomic reform placed 
a ban upon this worship (Deut., chap. 12). Ezekiel deposed its 
priests from their office (Ezek. 44:8ff.). Large and rich priestly 
families were still connected with Gezer, however, and it became 
necessary to account for this when the priestly narratives were taking 
shape in the priestly circles. The explanation that was offered was 
that this city had been assigned as an inheritance to the Levites in 

3 Mr. Macalister will not publish full information concerning these until the con¬ 
cluding memoir of the expedition is issued. It may be stated, however, that in the 
lower Semitic strata female emblems were more abundant (the second of these strata 
containing a large number made of terra cotta), while in the upper strata phallic 
emblems superseded these. This affords archaeological confirmation that the general 
development of. Semitic religion, which the writer set forth in his Sketch oj Semitic 
Origins , 1902, is for the city of Gezer correct. Several critics of that view have over¬ 
looked the fact that the writer admitted that there were originally many Ishtars and 
Tammuzes, and that masculine deities may in many instances have been developed from 
a Tammuz instead of an Ishtar (cf. pp. 133,190 ff., and 289 ff.). But for the monotony 
of repetition, this would have been stated in connection with all deities where epigraphic 
evidence does not attest transformation from a goddess. The chief thesis of that 
work, which is strengthened by the discoveries at Gezer, is that the Ishtar-Tammuz 
cult is the primitive Semitic cult; that the chief Semitic deities were developed out 
of it; that, broadly speaking, in earlier times the feminine element was the more 
prominent, in later times the masculine; and that in tracing its development one fol¬ 
lows the trail of Semitic evolution. 

4 See Quarterly Statement , July, 1903, pp. 225 ff. 

s This is consonant with the origin of Yahweh as traced in the writer’s Semitic 
Origins , chap. vii. 
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the olden time. That 
this is in broad outline 
the history of the city 
of Gezer cannot, in view 
of the evidence, be 
denied. If the history 
of Gezer was such, the 
question naturally 
arises: Did not the 
history of the other 
Levitical cities run a 
similar course ? Un¬ 
fortunately, our infor¬ 
mation is too slight to 
afford a complete 
answer to this inquiry, 
but the little that we do 
know about some of 
these cities indicates 
thatan affirmative 
answer to this question 
would probably not be 
far wrong. 

The first of the Leviti¬ 
cal cities to be men¬ 
tioned in Joshua, chap. 
21, is Hebron. How it 
can have been a Leviti¬ 
cal city in the period 
which immediately fol¬ 
lowed the conquest is 
very puzzling, since the 
Calebites of the tribe 
of Judah acquired it 
(Judg. 1:20). Indeed, 
there is good reason to 
believe that Hebron 
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contained a sanctuary in the early period and, like Gezer, was for 
this reason enumerated among the Levitical cities at a much later 
time. 

In the period of the Hebrew kingdom an altar existed at Hebron, 
the construction of which was attributed to Abraham (Gen. 13:18). 
This altar stood by some sacred oaks, which were known as the oaks 
of Mamre. During the reign of David there was not only a sanc¬ 
tuary at Hebron, but it was the sacred city of the tribe of Judah, for 
David was anointed king “ before Yahweh” at Hebron (2 Sam. 5:3), 
and Absalom went thither to pay a vow to Yahweh (2 Sam. 15:7 ff.). 
According to the priestly stratum of the Pentateuch (Gen., chap. 23), 
the patriarchal burying place was the cave of Machpelah at Hebron. 
According to other strata of the Pentateuch, there were patriarchal 
sepulchers beyond Jordan and at Shechem (cf. Gen. 5o:ioff., and 
Josh. 24:32 ff.). Now, in the light of the fact that at Gezer a sacred 
cave was found in connection with the temple, 6 it is quite possible 
that the cave of Machpelah obtained its sacred character long before 
that sanctity was explained by regarding it as a patriarchal place of 
burial. The view that the history of Hebron is parallel to the his¬ 
tory of Gezer, and that it acquired its “Levitical” character late, 
receives confirmation from the fact that in the genealogies of the 
Chronicler Hebron personified is counted both as a descendant of 
Judah and of Levi (c/. 1 Chron. 2:42, 43, and 6:2 [Heb. 5:28]). 

Another of the cities which Joshua, chap. 21, counts as Levitical 
is Beth-Shemesh, the name of which, as is generally recognized, 
betokens an early worship of the sun-god. 7 Perhaps as Sa-tna- 
sa-na this city is mentioned in the list of Rameses II.’s Palestinian 
conquests. 8 Beth-Shemesh, then, was probably a sacred city before 
the Hebrew conquest. It was no doubt gradually appropriated by 
the cult of Yahweh, and after the exile was counted Levitical. 

Gibeon is another of these Levitical cities, the history of which 
in all probability ran a similar course. At the beginning of the 
reign of Solomon “the great high-place” in the vicinity of Jerusalem 

6 Cj. Quarterly Statement , January, 1903, p. 24. 

7 Cf. Moore, Commentary on Judges , p. 325, and the article “Beth-Shemesh” 
in Hastings’s Dictionary oj the Bible and in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

8 See W. Max Miller, Asien und Europa , p. 166. 
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was at Gibeon (i Kings 3:4). We learn from Joshua 9:23 that the 
pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Gibeon became temple slaves, presum¬ 
ably in this sanctuary. It seems probable that the sanctuary was of 
Canaanitish origin, for in the time of David the oracle of Yahweh 
was in the hands of the Gibeonites (2 Sam. 21:1-6). 

Shechem, too, is one of the Levitical cities, which, according to 



A SAMARITAN ENCAMPMENT ON MOUNT GERIZIM. 

the scraps of its known history, seems to have passed through a 
similar religious development. That the sanctuary at Shechem ante¬ 
dated the Hebrew occupation is indicated by the tradition which 
ascribed the building of the altar near its sacred tree to Abraham 
(Gen. 12:6, 7). A temple existed here in the time of the Judges 
(Judg. 9:27). To this temple came Rehoboam at a later time for 
his coronation (1 Kings 12:1). This temple, which was probably on 
Mount Gerizim, was no doubt among those where the worship of 
Yahweh was revived after the exile of the northern kingdom (2 Kings 
1:7 : 27—33)- Here still later the temple of the Samaritans was built, 
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which existed in the time of Christ (John 4:29), and here the descend¬ 
ants of the Samaritans encamp for two weeks every year to celebrate 
the Passover on the sacred mountain. Shechem was a Levitical city 
only in the idealistic sense of the priestly narrative. 

Taanach, which is included among the Levitical cities of Joshua, 
chap. 21, also had a similar history. Professor Sellin has discovered 
an old high-place there and an altar which is probably of Canaanit- 
ish structure. 9 In like manner Kadesh, the very name of which 
identifies it as an old sanctuary, existed in pre-Israelitish times, as 
is shown by the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 10 The priestly writer not 
only counts this a Levitical city, but accords it the honor along with 
Hebron and Shechem of being a city of refuge. 

Turning our attention to the east of the Jordan, we find in the 
priestly list Be-eshterah as a Levitical city. The parallel passage in 
Chronicles substitutes Ashtaroth for this. Holzinger points out that 
Be-eshterah is a corruption of Beth-Ashtarah. 11 There can be no 
doubt that the city intended is the famous city called Ashtart in the 
Tel el-Amama tablets, and Ashtaroth and Ashtoreth Karnaim in 
the Old Testament. There is evidence that the primitive Semitic 
goddess was worshiped there down to comparatively late times. 12 
The history of this Levitical city must be quite parallel to the history 
of Gezer. That such a city, bearing even into the period when it 
was counted Levitical the name of the heathen goddess, could be 
included in the inheritance of the Levites is a strong argument for 
the general development of the religion of Yahweh already referred to. 

Two more of the Levitical cities east of the Jordan may be profit¬ 
ably discussed, though the uncertainty of their sites precludes an 
entirely satisfactory conclusion. The first of these is Ramoth- 
Gilead—also a city of refuge. It must be confessed that the location 
of this city has never been positively settled. Merrill 13 believes that 
it occupied the site of Geresa (Jerash); Buhl 14 places it at Gebel 

9 Cf. Verhandlungen des XIII. internaiionalen Orientalisten-Kongress, pp. 196 ff. 

10 See Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, Nos. 50, 22; 151, 60, etc. 

« “Das Buch Josua” in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar, p. 87. 

1 2 See Barton, Semitic Origins , pp. 237 ff. 

13 East of the Jordan , pp. 284-90, and the articles “ Cities of Refuge” and “ Ramoth 
Gilead” in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

14 Geographie des alten Paldstina , pp. 261 ff. 
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Ja'lud, one of the spurs of Jebel Osha near Es-Salt; George Adam 
Smith 15 thinks it near the Yarmuk; and Benzinger 16 would place it 
still farther north. Of these various locations the heights of Jebel 
Osha are, in my opinion, the correct site. Eusebius states that 
Ramoth-Gilead was fifteen Roman miles west of Philadelphia 
(Amman)—a condition which Jebel Osha fulfils. 17 It was one of 



SACRED TREE AT JEBtL OSHA. 


three east-Jordanic cities of refuge (Deut. 4:43). One of these was 
Bezer near the Arnon, and another Golan in Bashan (the Hauran), and 
this intermediate location would be very fitting. Merrill points out 
that the Babylonian Talmud places the cities of refuge in pairs, so 
that those on the east of the river are opposite those on the west. 

1 5 Historical Geography oj the Holy Land , pp. 586-88. 

16 “ Konige ” in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar , p. 21. 

17 The reading contra orientem in Jerome is manifestly a scribal error. 
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This should not be taken too literally. 18 It favors Jebel Osha as 
well as Jerash. 

One reason which leads some scholars to look for Ramoth-Gilead 
in the far north is that in 1 Kings 4:13 Solomon’s tax-collector who 
resided in Ramoth-Gilead is said to have had charge of Argob and 
Bashan. The text of the passage has undoubtedly been glossed, and 



SO-CALLED TOMB OF HOSEA AT JEBEL OSHA. 

these words are probably from a later hand; 5 .*19 places a collector in 
the neighborhood of Heshbon; 5114 has another a:t Mahanaim; and the 
third, who appears to have been the son of the first, may well have 
been in the neighborhood of Jebel Osha. If the words which assign to 
him the towns of Jair be genuine, they favor this, for Numb. 32:39, 41 

18 Broadly speaking, Jebel Osha is opposite Shechem. In descending from 
Shechem toward the Jordan the valleys lead the traveler south to a point opposite the 
Jabbok. On the east side one naturally ascends from the banks of the Jabbok to 
the high table-lands which lie between it and Jebel Osha. The correspondence is 
sufficiently close to suggest the talmudic correlation. 
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place these towns in Gilead. Another reason urged in favor of 
placing Ramoth-Gilead farther north is that its possession was con¬ 
tested by the Arameans (1 Kings, chap. 22; 2 Chron., chap. 18). This 
is really no argument, however, for we do not know how far south the 
conquests of the king of Damascus may have extended. It is also 
urged that chariots (see 1 Kings, chap. 22) could operate at Jerash, 



HENNA STAINS AT THE TOMB OF HOSEA. 

while they could not in the region south of the Jabbok. This, too, 
appears to me an inconclusive argument. It would not be extremely 
difficult to lead a road up the hills from the Jabbok to the plains north 
of Jebel Osha by winding backward and forward up the slope, and 
when once at the top there is much more scope for the use of chariots 
than in any region which I saw in the vicinity of Jerash. When, now, 
we consider that the name Ramoth-Gilead means “the heights of 
Gilead,” and that Jebel Osha is the highest point in Palestine south of 
Hermon, and recall that the name Gilead has survived in connection 
with one of these peaks, it seems most probable that this is the site of 
the old Levitical city which bore that name. 
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The writer visited Jebel Osha on March 26, 1903, and observed 
there some phenomena which convinced him that, whether he be right 
in thinking it the site of Ramoth-Gilead or not, an old sanctuary in 
which the mother-goddess was worshiped once existed here. It is 
well known that a Mohammedan well, said to be the tomb of the 
prophet Hosea, 19 exists here. Near it is a sacred tree, an oak. On 



CROMLECHS AND DOLMENS AT 'AIN YAGUZ. 


the lintel of the door of the so-called tomb of Hosea we found henna 
stains, as is shown in the accompanying photograph. Inquiry as to 
why these stains were placed here elicited the information that the 
women had a festival here which had recently been celebrated, and 
that as one of their rites they had stained this lintel. It is a somewhat 
striking fact that this is a women’s festival. It reminds one that 
“the daughters of Israel went yearly to celebrate the daughter of 
Jephthah the Gileadite four days in the year” (Judg. 11:40). The 

19 For the antiquity of the tradition connecting this with Hosea cj. Baedeker, 
Palestine and Syria , 1898, p. 163. 
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researches of Professor Curtis 20 make it easy for us to believe that this 
modem women’s festival is a survival of that mentioned in Judges. 21 

A little to the north of this welt at the ?ummit of this peak there is 
an old cave, which was perhaps once used in connection with a 
sanctuary. A flight of steps cut in the native rock led down into it. 
The rock has so broken now that the western side of the cave is open 
to the weather, and the stairs no longer reach the bottom, but it was 
evidently once occupied. 

The other town of which a word may be said is Jazer. The site 
of it is uncertain. Merrill 22 and the editors of Baedeker’s Palestine 23 
identify this town with Khirbet S&r, 24 while Oliphant and Cheyne 25 
identify it with Yaguz. The data for the determination of the locality 
seem to me indeterminate, although the Onomasticon favors S&r. 
Whatever its ancient name, there is evidence that a sacred place, such 
as a Levitical city possessed, once existed at Yaguz. On March 
22, 1903, the writer inspected the country around 'Ain Yaguz. There 
are ruins of ancient buildings there, probably from the Byzantine 
period. 26 But most interesting are the sacred trees and the cromlechs 
and dolmens, some of which are shown in the photographs. The 
sacredness of these trees, like that on Jebel Osha, is shown by the 

2° Primitive Semitic Religion Today , 1903. 

21 Bethlehem is not included among the Levitical cities, but it is certain that a 
sanctuary of Yahweh existed there (see 1 Sam. 16:1-6). The passage which describes 
it is thought to be a late addition to the text of Samuel, but that only shows that the 
sanctuary persisted for a long time. Connected with this sanctuary there was probably 
a cave which was sacred to the Semitic mother-goddess before it was sacred to Yahweh. 
This cave still exists at Bethlehem. It is now called the Milk Grotto (cf . Baedeker, 
Palestine , p. 126). Its sanctity is now accounted for by the legend that once when the 
holy family took refuge there a drop of the Virgin’s milk fell on the floor. Christians 
and Mohammedans alike believe that it not only has the power to increase the milk 
of women and of animals, but to cure barrenness. Cakes made of its dust and stamped 
with the image of the Virgin are still sold to travelers. This is no doubt a survival of 
primitive worship similar to that on Jebel Osha. 

22 East oj the Jordan , pp. 405, 485, and article “Jazer” in Hastings’s Dictionary 
oj the Bible. 

2 3 See p. 173. 

2 + For the ruins cj. Conder, Survey oj Eastern Palestine , p. 153. 

2 5 Article “Jazer” in Encyclopedia Biblica. 

26 For description of all the remains cf. Conder, Survey oj Eastern Palestine , 
p. 279. 
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fact that their branches have not been cut for firewood. The oaks 
which grow in all the country around are tortured into grotesque 
shapes by this mutilation, while these are allowed to grow symmetri¬ 
cally. The sacred stones are now used to mark the graves of nomadic 
Arabs, and the stones are marked with wastns of their tribes. These 
facts are in the present state of our knowledge indeterminate, but 
they would show, if we could be sure on other grounds that Jazer 
was at Yaguz, that its history probably ran parallel to that of other 
Levitical cities. Had we the data for writing the history of all the 
Levitical cities, it would probably be found to run in every case the 
same general course as that of Gezer, Hebron, Shechem, and Ash- 
taroth. The origin of the Levitical cities 27 and of the Yahweh cult 
in which the writer believes is not, as he has pointed out elsewhere, 28 
a naturalistic one. A recognition of the elements which the religion 
of Israel possessed in common with their Semitic cousins, so far from 
eliminating the supernatural from their religion, makes it all the 
more prominent. The unique spirituality of the prophetic conception 
of God and the high plane of morality on which the prophetic teaching 
moves are not accounted for by their environment or by the origin of 
the husk in which they were bound up. A study of that environment 
and a recognition of how intimately it was associated with the fiber of 
the history of Israel, make the really supernatural element all the 
more prominent. 

27 Since the writing of this article was begun I have noticed that the origin of the 
Levitical cities here set forth has been stated in substance in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
col. 2774. The view was reached by me quite independently, however. 

28 Semitic Origins , pp. 306 ff. 
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THE MISSION AND WORK OF ELIJAH. 


By Professor Sylvester Burnham, D.D., 

Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 

A strange and unique figure in Israeli history is this great 
prophet of restoration. He was a man of whirlwind and fire. He 
came, no one knows whence; he lived for almost all his life no one 
knows where; and he went at last no one knows whither. He 
appeared now and then, like a flash of lightning, amid the darkness 
of one of the darkest periods of the history of the northern kingdom, 
to disappear almost as soon as he had come. We know very little 
about him; and yet no prophet holds so large and important a place 
in the New Testament story as he. The man who came in his power 
and spirit, who repeated him and his work, baptized Jesus, and pre¬ 
pared the way for the preaching of the gospel. His character and 
life, his mission and his work, are all expressed in the name he bore, 
“Jehovah is my God.” The consciousness that Jehovah was his 
God, that he stood before Jehovah, gave content to his character 
and form to his life. His mission was to bring back Israel to see in 
Jehovah alone its God; and his work was to cause the law of Jehovah 
to be revered and obeyed. 

So much of his life as is known to us naturally falls into two divi¬ 
sions, his public mission and his private work. 

i. His public mission began at some time in the reign of Ahab, 
(about 850 B. C.) but the exact date is unknown to us. Equally 
unknown are both his birthplace and his nationality. It is not even 
certain that he was a Hebrew. Distinguished modem scholars trans¬ 
late the word which, in our English version, appears as Tishbite, by the 
term “stranger,” and thus make the first part of 1 Kings 17:1 read: 
“And Elijah the stranger, one of the strangers who dwelt in Gilead.” 
This would put our prophet in the same class with Melchizedek and 
Balaam, men sent from heathen peoples with a divine message for the 
chosen nation. But it seems, on the whole, more probable that he was 
one of the covenant people, although it is altogether uncertain whether, 
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in this case, he was a native of Galilee or Gilead. But it was from 
Gilead that he made his first appearance; and, in this land of broad, 
rolling plains and rocky hills, a land of vast solitudes in which only 
here and there he would meet a shepherd and his flock, a land where 
he would be much alone with God, he seems to have spent much of 
his previous life. 

Meantime the Israelites of the northern kingdom were fast for¬ 
getting the God of their fathers; and the outlook for the religious 
future of the nation and the world was constantly becoming darker 
and more hopeless. Jeroboam I., by his introduction of the calf- 
worship, had opened the way for the degradation of Jehovah to the 
level of the great nature-power, the great creator god, giver of life, 
whose natural emblem was the sun, who was the deity of the Semitic 
peoples akin to Israel. From this conception of the nature and 
character of God it was an easy transition to the substitution of Baal 
for Jehovah. When the nature and work were substantially the 
same, the name mattered little. Moreover, the worship of Baal and 
Asherah, with its splendid ritual and its licentious accessories, made 
a strong appeal to the weakness of faith and the lowness of desire so 
natural to human hearts. In addition to this, it was the policy and 
purpose of the government to extirpate the worship of Jehovah, and 
to replace it with the worship of Baal and Asherah. King Ahab, 
who, in relation to the matters of this present world, had both ambi¬ 
tion and ability, was anxious that his people should share in the trade 
and the wealth of the nations about him. In furtherance of this 
purpose, he sought to ally himself closely with the powerful com¬ 
mercial nation of the Phoenicians; and, in the interests of this desired 
alliance, he married Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, a usurper upon 
the throne of the Sidonians, who had formerly been a chief priest of 
the goddess Asherah, the female consort of Baal. Thus he opened 
the way for the religious ruin of his kingdom; but this seems to have 
been a matter of but little consequence in his sight, if he could only 
make that kingdom one of the world-powers of his day. 

This ruin was all the more certain because Jezebel was as fanati¬ 
cally devoted to the interests of her religion and her gods as Ahab was 
indifferent to the worship and honor of Jehovah. The impetuous, 
strong-minded, determined queen, fearing neither God nor man, seems 
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to have gained, from the first, a complete ascendancy over the weak 
and worldly king, and to have determined the religious policy and 
endeavor of the kingdom, which was to replace the religion of Israel 
by that of Phoenicia. The sad story is briefly, but clearly, thus told 
by the prophetic historian (i Kings 21:25, 26): “But there was 
none like unto Ahab, who did sell himself to do that which was evil in 
the sight of Jehovah, whom Jezebel his wife stirred up. And he did 
very abominably in following idols, according to all that the Amor- 
ites did, whom Jehovah cast out before the children of Israel.” So 
far at least the fearful defection had gone. The land was returning 
to its old condition when the Canaanites were its inhabitants, and the 
people of Jehovah had not yet taken possession of it. If this retro¬ 
gression should become complete, how long could the religion of 
Jehovah maintain itself in the southern kingdom, where already in 
the days of Solomon the worship of false gods had established itself, 
or at least gained a new standing, by the side of the worship of 
Jehovah ? In the northern kingdom, therefore, in the days of Ahab 
and Jezebel, was the point of danger; and here was it necessary that 
the work of the nation’s salvation should begin. Reasons of this 
kind seem to explain why the activity and ministry of the great 
prophets of the Old Testament age began in Israel, and not in Judah, 
as, at first thought, we might suppose would have been the case. 
Prophets there had been before, it is true; but the great prophetic 
ministry which had in view the salvation and the world-wide glory 
of the nation began in Israel, and with Elijah. 

As it was in the days of Noah, so was it also in the days of Ahab. 
Suddenly in the midst of the eating and drinking, the marrying and 
the giving in marriage, as unexpected as a peal of thunder from a 
clear sky, the embodied wrath of Jehovah stood before the idolatrous 
king. A stern and rugged man, clad in the hairy skin of a camel, or 
the woolly skin of a sheep, or possibly in a dark mantle woven from 
the hair of goats or camels, with this garment held in place by a girdle 
of leather about the loins, with no graces of the court, with no bending 
of the knee before the royal majesty, was this messenger of Israel’s 
God. Just where he met the king we do not know; but, in that place, 
wherever it was, with one short stern sentence of judgment the prophet 
of restoration began his public mission of recalling Israel to its ancient 
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faith in Jehovah. These first words were an assertion of the sover¬ 
eignty of Jehovah, which events were to verify. “As Jehovah the 
God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand,” declared the prophet to 
the royal worshiper of Baal, “there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” This was saying: “The God 
whom you have forsaken will take away the covenant blessings prom¬ 
ised to those who truly serve him, and see now if your nature god can 
give you either rain or harvests.” The nation must learn the impo¬ 
tence of Baal before it will reverence the might of Jehovah. 

But, while the nation is learning its lesson, the prophet must learn 
some lessons himself, or at least have an opportunity to learn them. 
By the unusual way in which food was provided for him at the brook 
Cherith, however this was acccomplished, as well as by the gradual 
drying up of this brook, so that, at last, he had to find the means of 
life with a poor widow of the Phoenician city of Zarephath, he was 
to learn that the mightiest of God’s servants are just as dependent 
upon him in every way as the humblest and weakest of his people. 
The choosing of this heathen widow by God to be the means of pre¬ 
serving his prophet alive, and thus to be an agent in securing the com¬ 
ing salvation of Israel, and her confession of her belief that the word 
of Jehovah is truth, made to the prophet after he had restored her 
son to life, were to teach him that the grace and love of God were not 
confined to Israel, and that this nation had not been chosen simply 
to secure blessings for itself, but rather to be a blessing to all the 
families of the earth. How well the prophet learned his lessons, 
we do not know. Men have never learned very well or very perfectly 
what God has tried to teach them. 

After the nation had been learning concerning the impotence of 
Baal for about three years, the time came to teach the rest of the les¬ 
son, and to make clear the power and the grace of Jehovah. Once 
more the fearless prophet meets the king, who has been seeking for 
him far and wide to put him to death, while Jezebel the queen has 
been busily slaying what other prophets of Jehovah she could find. 
To the angry king the prophet proposes the settling of the question 
whether Jehovah or Baal is really God, by a test by fire on Mount 
Carmel. The might and love of Jehovah are revealed by fire from 
heaven; and, with one voice, the people proclaim that Jehovah alone 
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is God. The prophets of Baal are slain; and, so far at least as out¬ 
ward form is concerned, the ancient faith and the ancient religion 
of the nation are restored. 

But the public mission of the prophet was not yet completed. 
He could not retire to the private life from which he had been taken 
by his God, until he had given over the work of guiding the nation 
to its destiny, to the man whom God had chosen to be his successor. 
Meantime he was to be taught something about the real character 
of such work as he had done, and, by what better work, although 
not apart from such work as his own, God accomplishes his purposes 
among men. 

The learning of these things began, as the gaining of life’s greatest 
blessings often begins, in discouragement and despair. 

' Enraged by the victory of the prophet on Mount Carmel, but 
neither convinced nor alarmed, Queen Jezebel sent him word that 
she would have him slain before the morrow should pass. Because 
of this threat, the prophet fled for his life far toward the south, into 
the wilderness beyond Beersheba. Here, as he sat alone and exhausted 
after the great excitement of the scenes of Carmel, under a bush of 
the broom plant, it seemed to him that his great work had been for 
naught, and had only resulted in a miserable failure; and, indeed, not 
only his own work, but also that of all the great men of the nation 
who had preceded him. Such a revulsion of views and feelings, 
however unreasonable it may be, is not uncommon even with God’s 
men and women of great faith. But from the wilderness God sent 
Elijah on to Horeb, there to see what part and place his work really 
had in the history of the nation. The mighty wind tearing the very 
rocks asunder, the earthquake shaking the huge mountain as if to 
hurl it from its solid base, the quivering lightning that seemed to fill 
the air with flame, and then the sudden hush, and calm, and silence, 
broken only by the sound of a low and gentle voice—these were the 
means God used to make the prophet see that judgment and destruc¬ 
tion do have their place in the salvation of the world, but the greatest 
power of all in this work is the Spirit of God silently abiding in the 
hearts of men. In harmony with this teaching was the message 
which the prophet now received. “Your work is not in vain,” 
Jehovah said to him in substance (1 Kings 19:15-18); “continue it. 
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Make Hazael of Syria, Jehu the avenger, and Elisha your successor, 
agents of the divine judgment to bring woe and destruction upon 
the wicked nation; but my Spirit will do the greater and the better 
part of the work, quietly keeping for me in the midst of the nation a 
remnant according to the election of grace, so that there will never 
be a time when I shall cease to have a people of my own upon the 
earth, and there shall be at least seven thousand true worshipers of 
Jehovah.” 

This seems to be the meaning of the verses cited, because vs. 18 
is rather to be taken, in harmony with the translation of the American 
Revision, as relating to the future, than as referring to the past or the 
present. If this is the meaning of the message to the prophets, it would 
seem that those who, with Dean Stanley, assert that the work and 
spirit of Elisha were in marked contrast to those of Elijah, have 
claimed too much. “Him that escapeth from the sword of Jehu, 
shall Elisha slay,” was the declaration of Jehovah; and the meaning 
apparently is that Elisha, no less than Hazael and Jehu, would be 
called to continue Elijah’s work of vengeance and destruction. Both 
prophets did kind and gracious deeds, as opportunity allowed; and 
both were of that temper of mind that will by no means spare the 
guilty. 

From Horeb, Elijah went, in harmony with the command of 
Jehovah, to Abel-Meholah, the home of Elisha. Having given the 
latter the call to be his successor, which call Elisha at once accepted, 
the prophet’s public mission was finished; and for a time he dis¬ 
appeared from the view of men. 

2. The private work of Elijah, so far at least as it is known to us, 
was comprised in three things: (a) his rebuke of King Ahab for his 
treatment of Naboth of Jezreel; ( b) his visit and declaration to king 
Ahaziah of Israel, with the attendant circumstances; and ( c) the writ¬ 
ing of a letter to King Jehoram of Judah, the son of Jehoshaphat. 

It was about six years after the call of Elisha when the first of these 
private works was done. Once more then he met King Ahab. But 
this time he did not come to discuss with the sovereign questions of 
national interest, or to accuse him of having led the people away from 
Jehovah. Now he announced to the man who had trampled the rights 
of his brother, made sacred by the law of Jehovah, beneath his feet, 
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that his evil-doing should return in terrible fashion upon his own head. 

This work done, we hear no more of the prophet for about four 
years. At the end of this time he was sent by God with a message 
for King Ahaziah. This king had received an injury that seemed 
likely to result in his death. Anxious to know what would be the 
issue of his illness, he had sent messengers to one of the numerous 
Baals of the land, to learn from the oracle of this heathen God what 
was to be his fate. To his messengers and to himself Elijah was 
sent to declare that Jehovah was still God in Israel, and that his law 
allowed of no consulting of heathen gods or their oracles. The king’s 
transgression of this law, so ran the further message of the prophet, 
was to be followed by his death; and thus it came to pass. 

The third private work of Elijah is recorded only in the book of 
Chronicles (2 Chron. 21:12-15). On this account, and because there 
are thought to be chronological difficulties in the case, and also 
because it is deemed improbable that Elijah would have had anything 
to do with the affairs of the southern kingdom, some scholars have 
claimed that the account in Chronicles must be regarded as unhistori- 
cal, and rejected as unworthy of belief. What the narrative in Chron¬ 
icles states is, in substance, that Elijah wrote a letter from his retire¬ 
ment to Jehoram, the king of Judah, in which it was declared that, 
because this king had endeavored to introduce the Baal-worship of 
the northern kingdom into Judah, and also because he had cruelly 
killed his brothers upon his accession to the throne, therefore Jehovah 
would send great evils upon his people, his family, and himself. 
Against the historicity of this narrative the objections do not seem 
to be convincing. Elijah evidently regarded the whole nation as 
being still one people in the purpose of God, and the schism between 
the two kingdoms as being but a temporary separation, as thought 
many of the other prophets. This appears from the fact that when 
he rebuilt the altar of Jehovah upon Mount Carmel, he used for his 
purpose twelve stones, and not ten. It would not be at all unnatural, 
therefore, that, when he saw the deadly Baal-worship, against which 
he had fought the battles of his life, beginning its destructive work in 
Judah, the other part of the one people of Jehovah, he should make 
what effort he could to stay the evil. There are, to be sure, some 
difficulties to be overcome in making any satisfactory chronology of 
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the last years of Elijah’s stay on earth, but it is altogether likely that 
he was not taken away from men until Jehoram of Judah had been 
some little time at least upon the throne. So we have good right to 
believe that, by pen as well as by tongue, in Judah as well as in Israel, 
Elijah did what he could to make the law of Jehovah revered and 
obeyed. 

Now at last the work was done, and the time of his departure was 
at hand. The going was even more strange than his coming had been. 
The man of storm and whirlwind was, by a whirlwind and without 
death, taken up to his God. The account of his taking away does 
not say, as it is popularly made to say, that Elijah ascended to heaven 
in a chariot of fire drawn by horses of fire; but only that he “went up 
by a whirlwind into heaven.” The chariot and horses of fire seem 
to have been, like the burning bush in the days of Moses, only an 
evidence and sign of the divine presence and activity. It was the 
whirlwind that was the angel of Jehovah to bear his servant to his rest. 

It has sometimes been said that this story of Elijah’s departure 
is but a legend or a bit of poetic fiction. But before we can believe 
this we must find some good reason for the fact that neither legend 
nor poetry has ever ascribed any such departure from earth to any 
other prophet, or to any other Old Testament saint except Enoch 
only; and we must account for what is said in each one of the synoptic 
gospels concerning Elijah’s appearance at the time of our Lord’s 
transfiguration. It is better, on the whole, to take the story as it 
stands, and to believe that the life so strange and unique had an 
ending as wonderful as itself. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER AS A BUILDER. 
(I CORINTHIANS 3:10-15.) 


By Professor Alfred W. Anthony, D.D., 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 


The opening section of First Corinthians (1:10—4:21), of which 
this paragraph 1 is a part, deals with the factions in the Corinthian 
church. Around four names, probably without the sanction of any 
one of the persons himself, had gathered four parties. There were 
a Paul party, an Apollos party, a Cephas party, and even a Christ 
party (1:12). 

Others may have preached in Corinth (4:15a), yet Paul was the 
one who founded the church (4:156). Apollos was the principal 
teacher with whom Paul was brought into comparison (3:4-6; 4:6); 
yet doubtless this comparison was instituted wholly by the Corinthians 
themselves without any intention or connivance on the part of Apollos, 
for Paul speaks of him without disapproval (16:12). Apollos had 
followed Paul at Corinth (Acts 18:24—19:1; 1 Cor. 3:6), and had 
accomplished a successful ministry (Acts 18:27 b, 28). Doubtless 
he baptized many converts. This service of baptizing and Apollos’s 
eloquence seem to be the superior advantages which his followers 
claimed for him over Paul, as Paul’s disavowal of an intention to 
administer baptism (1 Cor. 1:13-17) and of possessing excellency 
of speech, such as an orator like Apollos exercised (1:18-25; 2:1-16), 
evidently implies. 

The Corinthians in their devotion to those about whose teaching 

1 1 Cor. 3:10-15, in the R. V. (Am.): “According to the grace of God which 
was given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder I laid a foundation; and another buildeth 
thereon. But let each man take heed how he buildeth thereon. For other founda¬ 
tion can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. But if any man 
buildeth on the foundation gold, silver, costly stones, wood, hay, stubble; each man’s 
work shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, because it is revealed in 
fire; and the fire itself shall prove each man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s 
work shall abide which he built thereon, he shall receive a reward. If any man’s 
work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as 
through fire.” 
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they rallied were jealous and factious (3:3); but Paul shared none 
of these feelings. Without envy, and thinking only of God’s special 
interests in the Corinthian Christians, he repudiates for himself and 
for Apollos any superiority one over the other, for both are ministers 
of God, and God alone gives the success which either may attain, 
whether he be predecessor or successor of the other (3:5-8). It is 
God’s work, and they are workers with God (3:9). 

Then follows our paragraph (3:10-15), which sets forth the respon¬ 
sibility of religious teachers not merely to preach Jesus Christ, but 
to preach him correctly, for only sound doctrine can abide. God 
is in his church and in the individual disciples; to injure the church 
or the faith of a disciple is to destroy the very temple of God (3:16, 17). 
The Corinthians must not boast of the men who have served them, 
but of the permanent possessions which they have gained in Christ 
(3:18-23); nor should they judge their teachers by instituting com¬ 
parisons, but only by the faithfulness with which these teachers reveal 
the mysteries of God (4:1-5) and do good to men, despite the deficien¬ 
cies, foibles, and perversities of those whom they benefit (4:6-13). 

Vs. 10, a wise masterbuilder: This is the only use of the phrase 
in the New Testament; but it occurs three other times in biblical 
literature, viz., in the Septuagint of Isa. 3:3, A. V. and R. V. (Br.), 
“cunning artificer,” R. V. (Am.), “expert artificer;” and in the 
apocryphal books, Ecclus. 28:27 (“workmaster”) and 2 Macc. 2:29 
(“masterbuilder”). It involves the claim of origination and initia¬ 
tion. The same claim is expressed in another figure in 1 Cor. 4:15, 
“in Christ Jesus I begat you through the gospel.” As a builder 
Paul is wise, or skilful; yet this, he modestly asserts, is according to 
the grace of God which was given unto him. This is in harmony with 
the statement that God gives the increase (3:7), that he (Paul) is one 
of God’s fellow-workers (3:9), and that his begetting of the Corinthians 
was in Christ Jesus through the gospel (4:15). There is no undue 
laudation of self in this paragraph, as there is no severe criticism of, 
or unkind reflection on, others. A foundation: The foundation is 
Jesus Christ (vs. n), and yet Paul’s preaching of Jesus is a foundation, 
because this preaching is one of many. Another: Suggests obviously 
Apollos, as Paul’s chief successor (3:4-6; 4:6), and yet may include 
others who had taught in Corinth (or had been quoted there as 
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authorities), after Paul. Buildeth: By preaching, or teaching. 
Each man: Repeated in vs. 13, twice (c/. “no man,” vs. n; “any 
man,” vss. 12, 14, 15); individualizes, discriminates, and justifies 
the epithet “wise.” Paul does not speak sweepingly of a whole class. 
Take heed how: Be careful of his plan, material and structure. Mere 
activity is not sufficient; and even construction is not enough (vss. 
13, 15); it must be a permanent structure of good material (vss. 12, 14). 

Vs. 11, can no man lay: The point of view is not Paul’s permis¬ 
sion, but man’s ability. The real foundation, underlying all Chris¬ 
tian preaching and teaching, is wholly beyond the reach of man’s 
power; man cannot put it in position, alter it, displace it, or replace 
it. Paul does not hesitate here to use the universal negation. By 
preaching Christ he laid the foundation of the church at Corinth, 
but he did not lay the foundation of Christianity. Which is laid: 
Obviously by God, for God gives the increase (vss. 7, 9) and is work¬ 
ing when the preacher builds, and God is in the whole structure, at 
its beginning and at its conclusion (vs. 16). Which is Jesus Christ: 
Not an ecclesiastical system, nor a credal statement, nor even a trans¬ 
formed life, but Christ himself. This was the message preached 
by Paul at Thessalonica before he came to Corinth, evidently includ¬ 
ing the historical facts of the life of Jesus, his sufferings, death, and 
resurrection (Acts 17:3). It was repeated at Corinth (Acts 18:56), 
and seems to have been imparted “more accurately” by Priscilla 
and Aquila to Apollos (Acts 18:28). This message Paul reviews 
somewhat in 1 Cor. 15:1-8. 

Vs. 12: gold, silver, costly stones , wood, hay, stubble: A double 
trilogy, rhetorically balanced, the durable over against the perish¬ 
able. It is fanciful to take these materials as typical of kinds of char¬ 
acter, or of specific virtues or doctrines. Durability and permanence 
alone are brought into contrast with their opposites, as the fiery trial 
will reveal. Evidently the first trilogy stands for truth in its varied 
forms, and the second for error in its varied forms. A man may make 
the superstructure of his teaching false, even when he builds on the 
correct foundation; one may reason fallaciously even from right 
premises. Costly stones: not jewels, but substantial building mate¬ 
rial. Stubble: the stalk of grain after the head has been cut off. 

Vs. 13, the day: obviously the day of judgment ( c} . 4: 3, the Greek, 
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and margin of R. V.; 1:8, “the day of our Lord Jesus Christ”), a 
very common expression in all the New Testament ( e . g., Matt. 7:22; 
cf. 25:19; Luke 10:12; Rom. 2:16, etc.), taken from the Old Testa¬ 
ment (1 cf . Joel 1:15; 2:1, 11; Isa. 13:6, 9, etc.). Revealed: unveiled; 
the fire will burn off the perishable exterior and leave the permanent 
reality. Fire: a common symbol in both the Old and the New 
Testament for the purifying and penalizing element, and yet used 
by Paul only here and in vs. 15. 0 } what sort it is: Appearance 

can deceive but for a season; in the judgment everything will be 
known for what it really is, both good and bad; truth will have its 
vindication and error its destruction. 

Vs. 14, reward: pay, or wages; evidently something distinct from, 
and additional to, the man’s own personal safety, since that is assured 
(vs. 15), even though his work perishes; it must therefore be connected 
with the work itself; the satisfaction of having his own work stand, 
the enjoyment of having his previous judgment and convictions 
justified, the consciousness of having taught a continuously consist¬ 
ent body of truth and of having his own personal efforts approved. 

Vs. 15, work shall be burned: In the judgment it will be shown 
that his preaching and teaching were erroneous. Suffer loss: lose 
all his system of truth which he has built up; have his conclusions, 
his convictions, and his doctrines set aside; be obliged to undergo 
the humiliation of having all his utterances discredited and their 
influence annulled, and find that he has preached in vain. A preacher 
may be a Christian, rest his faith on Christ, and yet fill his sermons 
with uncertainties, vagaries, and heresies, all of which in the judgment 
will be disclosed as unreal and ephemeral. He himself shall be saved: 
While sincerity does not vindicate speech, it does vindicate a soul. 
An untruth is an untruth, however piously uttered; and yet the man 
who speaks it, if he sincerely believes it, is not a liar. So as through 
fire: His error will be purged away; truth becomes a permanent 
possession for the farther side of the judgment as w r ell as for this, but 
error cannot pass the ordeal and must perish. 

The general meaning of this paragraph will appear plainer in 
some negative statements: (1) The figure of a building which the 
preacher erects does not mean here a company of disciples—a church, 
although the next paragraph (vss. 16, 17) might seem to warrant 
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this view. For the burning in the day of judgment has no reference 
to the moral accountability of the thing burned; only the builder 
appears as a moral being. (2) The thought of the paragraph does 
not relate to the individual Christian, the layman, in his personal 
character-building; for no separation between a man and his char¬ 
acter is possible, such as is here maintained; a man cannot be saved 
while his character perishes. (3) This passage does not teach the 
doctrine of a purgatorial purification, for it applies to the preachers 
and teachers rather than to the church, and to errors of utterance 
rather than to sins of the soul. 

As bearing upon the party factions at Corinth this paragraph 
shows: (1) that the several leaders whom the Corinthians follow do 
fundamentally agree that they must build upon Christ; (2) that the 
utterances of these leaders will be thoroughly tested and purged; 
some factions will discover in the day of judgment that their party 
watchwords and convictions are worthless; (3) that their factional 
differences relate, after all, to phrases and shibboleths, rather than to 
anything essential to the soul’s destiny and salvation. 

The whole passage teaches the futility of battles of words. It 
vindicates sincerity and honesty, even when conjoined with error; 
yet teaches anew that error is ephemeral, however related to and 
commingled with the truth. Truth alone can endure, along with 
the honest soul, the fiery tests of the judgment. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 1 


By Professor Ernest D. Burton, 

The University of Chicago. 

Since the attempt to distinguish sharply between the principles that 
require or justify the grading of the curriculum, and those which determine 
how the graded curriculum should be constructed, would involve an embar¬ 
rassing drawing of fine distinctions, I treat together the principles that 
justify the establishment of a graded curriculum and those that fix the main 
lines on which it should be constructed. 

1. The advantage and well-being of the pupil are the ends to be 
sought in all the work of the school, and so in the curriculum. There 
is some danger that in our emphasis upon the proper point of view in 
Biblical study, and on the principles of psychology and pedagogy as 
necessarily controlling the construction of the curriculum, we shall forget 
that all these things are of value to the Sunday school only as they promote 
the welfare of the child. Pedagogy has no interests of its own. The 
Bible requires no service. Psychology is for man, not man for psychology. 
The Book is for the child, not the child for the Book. 

2. The moral and religious well-being of the pupil is the specific aim 
of the Sunday school and of the curriculum. The school of technology 
exists also for the benefit of the pupil; but not specifically and directly for 
his moral and religious well-being. The Sunday school is a religious insti¬ 
tution—it seeks a moral and religious end. And what is true of the school 
as such is true of its curriculum. 

3. The curriculum should be based upon a sound psychology, and in 
particular should recognize and avail itself of all well-attested results of the 
study of the development of the human mind from childhood to youth and 
manhood. 

4. The Bible should be the chief subject of study. The tradition which 
has made the Sunday school in large part a Bible school rests upon a 
sound basis. Christianity has its roots, historically, in the Bible; and in no 
small measure experientially also. The instinct of the church has been 
wholly right in giving to the Bible the central place in its school. The 
betterment of the Sunday school will not come through deposing the Bible 

1 An address delivered at the Philadelphia Convention of the Religious Education 
Association. 
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from that place. But that it should be the sole text-book is more than can 
be rightly claimed. To insist that the pupil in the kindergarten shall be 
taught solely from the Bible is to violate the principles already laid down, 
disregarding the laws of psychology, and making the child for the Bible 
instead of the Bible for the child. To exclude from the adult division of 
the school courses in missions, church history, applied ethics, and the like, 
on the ground that the Sunday school is a Bible school, is to fall into 
the same error. The Bible should have the central place in the curriculum 
of the Sunday school; but it should hold that place by virtue of what it 
is and what it can do, not on the basis of any a priori opinions. 

5. The curriculum should be based on a sound and true view of the 
Bible. The construction of a curriculum does not presuppose a knowledge 
of all the teachings of the Bible, but it is demanded that those who are to 
arrange the curriculum shall have as a prerequisite to the performance of 
their work a knowledge of the contents of the several parts of the Bible, 
and a sound view of what the Bible is. Indeed, it is only upon the basis 
of some view of the Bible as a whole that one can make intelligent choice 
between the graded and the ungraded curricula. And the matter becomes 
still more important when, having determined that the curriculum is 
to be graded, one seeks to lay down the principles that are to guide in its 
construction. 

But what is that sound and true view of the Bible which should underlie 
the curriculum ? Three views may be considered here: 

First, the Bible may be held to be substantially homogeneous throughout, 
every part able to yield moral and religious precepts or theological propo¬ 
sitions, which can be directly culled from it or gained by a species of alle¬ 
gorical interpretation—a loaf of bread, to use a favorite metaphor of those 
who hold this view—sweet and good, and of about uniform quality through 
crust and crumb. One who holds this view of Scripture is not likely to 
favor a graded curriculum at all. The advantages of uniformity—with 
its necessary consequence, the ungraded curriculum—will outweigh for him 
any betterments to be secured by a graded curriculum with its different 
subject of study for the pupils of each grade. 

Secondly, the Bible may be held to be a collection of maxims, stories 
with morals, essays, and the like, varying in respect to the degree of intel¬ 
ligence or maturity of mind necessary for the understanding of them, 
yet each valuable for the lesson which it conveys, taken by itself and inde¬ 
pendent of its relation to the whole or its place in a process of historical 
development. If one hold this view of Scripture, it may lead him to the 
adoption of a curriculum so graded that the several grades and classes of 
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pupils shall study those portions of Scripture, be they stories, psalms, 
essays, letters, visions, which contain or will yield those maxims that are 
adapted to the stage of development which the pupils in the respective 
grades have severally reached. 

Thirdly, the Bible may be regarded as a collection of the literary 
records of a most significant religious movement—sources for ascertaining 
the history of the most significant religious experience of which human 
history affords a record, a religious experience not of a man but of a nation, 
centuries long, rooted in soil of an almost unknown antiquity, finding its 
mountain peak in the life and teachings of Him who remains for us today 
after all the centuries the Prince of religious teachers, the Ideal of humanity, 
the matchless and unsullied Revelation of the Heavenly Father. To one 
who takes this view of the Bible it will follow not simply that the curriculum 
of the Sunday school shall be graded in order to assign the easier parts of 
the Bible to the younger children, the more difficult parts to the more 
mature pupils, but that the whole curriculum shall be so constructed as to 
lead up to the fullest apprehension possible of that truth which is taught 
by the Bible, taken as a whole, and viewed as the history of God’s self¬ 
disclosure to that nation to whom and through whom, in the person of its 
prophets, apostles, and Messiah, God has disclosed himself more fully than 
to any other nation since the world began.’ 

Let it be recognized and at once confessed that there is an element of 
truth in both the first and second of these views, especially in the second, 
and that this too is an element important to be considered in the con¬ 
struction of the curriculum of the Sunday school; The Bible does contain 
many beautiful stories, adapted by their beauty and interest to attract the 
child, and by the truth which they suggest to convey to him needed moral 
lessons. It does contain beautiful psalms, instructive maxims, impressive 
aphorisms, which lodged in his mind in youth, when memory is receptive 
and retentive, will help now to shape the still plastic character, and in 
coming years will reveal more and more of their meaning and truth. The 
Bible does contain essays and letters, sermons and visions, of varying 
degrees of difficulty of interpretation, and capable perhaps of being 
arranged in an ascending scale, from the easiest to the most difficult, from 
the simplest to the most profound. 

But neither the first nor even the second view tells the whole truth 
about the Bible. Both overlook that fact of tremendous significance to 
which the third attempts to give due recognition. Space fails me to put 
forth here any adequate defense of it. I must be content with announcing 
my own adherence to it, with affirming what I believe most of my readers 
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will assent to, that all the recent progress of biblical study has made it 
increasingly clearer that the Bible yields its deepest and most surely attested 
message to humanity only by a thoroughgoing historical study of it—a 
study which seeks to read in this transcendently significant record of reli¬ 
gious experience the long sentence of divine thought that is written in the 
successive centuries of the history of the nation of Jesus the Christ. The 
Bible contains the materials for ascertaining the history of that experience, 
in which, step by step through centuries the great truths of morals and 
religion were disclosed to the minds of men capable of receiving them. If 
we would use this body of literature for its highest educational value, if 
we would make it in the highest degree instrumental in the moral and 
religious development of the child, we must teach him the lessons of this 
great history of divine revelation. 

The modern historian, whether he deal with the history of Rome or 
France or England, is not content merely to be a chronicler of events, or 
;Esop-like to find in the successive occurrences of history a haec fabula 
docet. His task is to discover the meaning of that whole sweep of history 
with which he deals. Facts he must have, and facts in their order. 
Imagination he must have, not to invent facts, but to conceive them vividly. 
But beyond this he must have insight, the power of historical interpreta¬ 
tion, the gift to discover in facts, set in relation, the truth that is greater than 
all facts. It is in this large historical spirit that we must learn to deal with 
the Bible. It is these great truths that underlie and shine through biblical 
history that we must aim to convey through our teaching of the Bible. 

Accepting then, the element of truth that is contained in each of these 
three views of the Scripture, and especially holding fast that which is con¬ 
tained in the third view, what further principles can we lay down to guide 
us in the construction of the curriculum of the Sunday school ? 

6 . The center of gravity of the curriculum intellectually should be in 
the discovery, through historical study, of those central truths which are 
taught by the Bible, viewed as the record of religious experience and of 
a process of revelation of religious truth. When I say that this should be 
its center of gravity, I mean that the earlier years of the curriculum should 
lead up to a course in biblical history, in which the pupil should gain some 
true, even if imperfect, conception of the historic process of disclosure 
and discovery of truth, of which the Bible contains the record, and that the 
subsequent courses should tend further to explicate and illuminate this 
great historic movement. Such a course in biblical history would neces¬ 
sarily deal with events; yet even more with the history of ideas, and with 
events chiefly as expressing or illustrating ideas. 
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7. The whole curriculum should be pervaded with the interpretative 
spirit. The Bible is literature, much of it literature noteworthy for its 
beauty, all of it susceptible of interesting study purely from the point of 
view of literary form. But the primary purpose of literature—this- is at 
least true of the literature of the Bible—is to convey thought. And litera¬ 
ture yields its thought only to the interpreter. Biblical history may be 
ascertained from the literature of the Bible, but only by a process of inter¬ 
pretation. The Bible is full of truth—profound, inspiring, saving; but 
that truth can be extracted from the words only by interpretation. For 
formal instruction in the principles of interpretation there may be no place 
in the Sunday-school curriculum. But the interpretative spirit and point 
of view should pervade the whole; and the sooner the pupil whose mind 
is sufficiently mature to be able to do so acquires the habit of approaching 
every passage or book he takes up for study, with the question, What does 
this mean ? the sooner he will have acquired the right mental attitude toward 
the literature of the Bible. 

8. The curriculum should somewhere furnish the pupil with a general 
survey of the Bible as a whole, given him from such a point of view as 
to leave him with as true a notion of the character of the biblical books, and 
of the nature of the collection as a whole, as he is capable of grasping at this 
period of his study. This course should be introduced as early as the 
pupil is really capable of pursuing it intelligently, that he may have the 
benefit of it in his future study. 

But these principles which are demanded by the truth contained in the 
third view of Scripture must not be allowed to exclude regard for that 
element of truth which lies in the others. Nor must we so do violence to 
the facts of psychology as to undertake to make the whole curriculum either 
formally historical or formally interpretative. We must therefore add 
another principle. 

9. The curriculum must avail itself of the fact that the Bible contains 
many pieces of literature, which in themselves are capable both of being 
made attractive to the child and of being employed as the media for con¬ 
veying religious instruction adapted to his stage of development. There 
are short stories which can be told as detached units; there are longer 
biographic narratives, fitted to interest and instruct children not yet pre¬ 
pared for broader-horizoned historical study; there are commandments, 
and parables, and psalms; there are shining sentences of religious truth, 
and shining examples of noble character. Many of these stories, and 
commandments, and psalms can be stored in the memory of the child, not 
as mere words conveying no meaning, but as beautiful caskets, attractive 
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now for what discloses itself to his youthful mind, destined to become more 
attractive and more serviceable when in later years they yield to maturer 
thought their inner contents. Of these elements of the Bible the curriculum- 
maker must avail himself for the construction especially of the earlier 
years of the curriculum, using them at the same time for the immediate 
religious instruction of the child and storing them up for future use in the 
historical work which is to form the central point of the curriculum. 

The actual construction of a graded curriculum for the Sunday school 
is a task that can be successfully accomplished only by co-operation of 
scholars and workers in different fields of knowledge and effort, or by the 
labors of persons whose knowledge and experience cover several fields 
not often covered by one person. The biblical scholar must bring his 
broadest and most intelligent view of what the Bible contains and what it is. 
The psychologist must bring his knowledge of the child and of the process 
of the development of his intellectual powers and his religious nature. The 
intelligent Sunday-school teacher must bring his practical experience. Then 
all these must be fused together to furnish the curriculum-maker the wis¬ 
dom that he needs. It is not a task to be accomplished in a day. With 
the best wisdom we possess we must frame provisional plans. Experience 
must test, correct, and revise these, till little by little we find our way to a 
curriculum that will be serviceable for the end we seek, the highest well¬ 
being of the pupil as a moral and religious being. We are as yet only on 
the threshold of our task. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: 2 TIMOTHY 3:16. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

Ilacra ypa<f>rj flcorrveuoros teal to<f>e\L/JLO<; irpos StSao'xaAtai', tt pos ikeyp. ov, 
7r pos iiravopduxnv, 1 rpos 7rat8ctav r^v cv SiKaioavvr), 

— Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 

All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc¬ 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness. 

—Authorized Version, 1611. 

Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness. 

—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 

—Revised Version {American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Everything that is written under divine inspiration is helpful for teach¬ 
ing, for refuting error, for giving guidance, and for training others in the 
path of duty. 

—Twentieth Century New Testament, iqoi. 


Every God-inspired writing is profitable for instruction, for consolation, 
for correction, and for training in righteousness. 

— Fenton, New Testament in Modern English, 1901. 


Every scripture is inspired by God and good for teaching, for reproof, 
for amendment, for education in uprightness. 

— Moffatt, Historical New Testament, iqoi. 


Every scripture is inspired by God and is useful for teaching, for con¬ 
vincing, for correction of error, and for instruction in right doing. 

— Weymouth, Modern Speech New Testament, 1903. 


Every scripture inspired by God is also profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for the discipline which is in accord with the law 
of God. 

— Ballentine, American Bible, 1901. 
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Since all Scripture is divinely inspired, it is useful for increasing our 
knowledge, for rebuking our sin, and for disciplining us in the religious life. 

— Stevens , Messages of the Bible , iqoo. 


The several passages of the Old Testament, because the truth and power 
of God are in them, have great practical value for men: they furnish help¬ 
ful moral and spiritual ideas, they show and rebuke one’s shortcomings, 
they hold one to high ideals, and they develop true character and service. 1 

—Biblical World. 

1 The “Scripture” referred to is the Old Testament (cf. also the preceding verse); 
in the first century there was no established collection of Christian writings. Tide a 
ypa<pb means this or that particular passage of the Old Testament, not the Old Testa¬ 
ment in its entirety, detnrrtverot is to be taken as attributive to ypa<f>b, not as a predi¬ 
cate of i<rrl understood; teal has an “ ascensive” force, which can be expressed in English 
only by a periphrase (not by translating it “and” or “also”). The main point of the 
verse is not that the Old Testament is inspired, but that it is practically useful. The 
inspiration was well known and unquestioned (cf. vs. 15). What Paul here asserts is 
that the writings of the Old Testament have a great practical value, of which men should 
avail themselves. Neither the extent of divine inspiration, nor its mode, nor the limits 
of the Old Testament canon, nor the relative amount of practical value in the different 
portions of the Hebrew Scriptures, is discussed in the verse. The passage therefore 
does not furnish the answer to such questions. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

V. THE BACKGROUND OF PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM IN THE NORTHERN 

kingdom.— Continued . 

§ 64. C. Sermonic Literature, coming from this period, 
which (1) describes the times, (2) is intended to meet the 
needs of the people, (3) grows out of the circumstances, 
historical and moral, of the particular period under con¬ 
sideration. 

1. An oracle concerning Moab. — This probably comes isa. 15:1—16:12. 
from a prophet of Judah, older than Isaiah, 8 living when 
Jeroboam II. (2 Kings 14:25) subdued Moab, about 
775 B. C. The writer evidently sympathizes with the 
Moabites (15:5; 16:10, 11). Isaiah himself perhaps in 
734 B. C., in connection with the incursion of Tiglath- 
pileser, or in 712 B. C., when Moab is intriguing with 
Egypt and Philistia, may have (a) reaffirmed its fulfil¬ 
ment (16:13, 14), and at the same time ( b) have inserted 
16:4 b, 5. The discourse is somewhat fragmentary and 
obscure. Its most striking characteristic is the frequent 
use of paronomasia (sixteen cases). 

A great calamity is to befall Moab; her people will be 15:1-9. 
stricken with fear, and will flee in terror toward Edom. If 
now Moab would submit to the house of David in Jerusalem, 16.1-6. 
protection would be secured. But Moab is too proud to do 16:7-12. 
this; and therefore destruction is certain. “The prediction 16:13,14. 
of long ago,” says the latter prophet, “will soon be fulfilled; 
in fact, within three years.” 

8 This is the more commonly accepted opinion; so, e. g., Hitzig (who ascribed the 
prophecy to Jonah, and was followed by Knobel, Maurer, Baur, Thenius, et a/.), 
De Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, Reuss, Kuenen, Wellhausen {Encyclopaedia Britan - 
nica f Vol. XVI, p. 535), W. R. Smith {Prophets of Israel , pp. 91 f., 392), Dillm\nn, 
G. A. Smith, Driver {. Introduction , etc., pp. 215 f.), Skinner. Others have held that 
this was a prophecy revealed to Isaiah early in his career, and that at the time of his 
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Amos, chaps. 7-9. 


7:9; 7:14- 


7:10-13,14-17* 


8:1, a 6 . 

8:4~*4* 


9:1. 

9:2-84. 

1:3-5, x 3-*5 

a: 1-3 


a: 6-8. 


a:9-*a* 

3:13-16. 


3:1-8. 

3:9—4'3* 


2. The visions 0} Amos, wherein he sees the destruc¬ 
tion, which at first is delayed, but finally executed, prob¬ 
ably constituted his call to the work of the prophet. Com¬ 
pare the similar experiences of Hosea (chaps. 1-3), Isaiah 
(chap. 6), Jeremiah (chap. 1), Ezekiel (chap. 1). The 
prophet’s definite statement, in poetical form, of the destruc¬ 
tion of Jeroboam’s house, and his denial that he is a member 
of a prophetic society, furnish the key to an understanding 
of the entire book. After the two pieces, in which is related 
his encounter with Amaziah, there follow two other visions, 
the first of which is entitled the vision of the basket of ripe 
fruit , and is followed by an explanatory discourse empha¬ 
sizing the approaching catastrophe; the second, the vision 
of the broken altar , and is followed by a most passionate 
description of the ruin which is at hand. 9 

3. The fate of the nations , with whom Israel has been 
brought into relationship, viz., Syria, Philistia, Ammon, 
Moab, 10 is destruction, because they have transgressed 
the universal laws of morality. Will not the same judg¬ 
ment come upon Israel, who has been guilty of the most 
cruel injustice and oppression, notwithstanding Yahweh’s 
many efforts to build and strengthen her? A calamity is 
coming which none will escape. The climax in the enume¬ 
ration of countries is found in Israel. The same laws which 
apply to other nations must apply also to Israel. 

4. Amos's great message, contained in his visions (chaps. 
7, 8, 9), serving as the subject of his introdu tory sermons, 
(chaps. 1, 2 , is simply repeated again and again in his remain¬ 
ing sermons. These are (1) As everyone fears when the lion 
roars, so everyone ought to understand that destruction is 
at hand when Yahweh has announced the fact; (2) Samaria’s 
doom has been decreed, viz., an adversary; nothing left; the 
altars destroyed; the women carried into captivity; (3) 


final utterance of it he received the further revelation of its fulfilment within three years; 
so, e. g. t Delitzsch, Orelli. Still others make it post-exilic; so, e. g., Schwally 
(Zeitschrift jiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , Vol. VIII, pp. 207 ff.), Duhm, 
Cheyne ( Introduction , etc.), Marti. 

oChap. 9: 8c-15 must be assigned to a prophet living at a much later day than Amos. 

IO The statements concerning Tyre (1:9, 10), Edom (1:11, 12), Judah (2:4, 5) 
come probably from a later day. 
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Effort of every kind was put forth to bring Israel to her 4:4-13. 
senses, but she would not understand and return; (4) The 
virgin Israel will fall never again to rise up, because she 5:1-6,8,9. 
would not seek Yahweh; 11 (5) Israel, because of her trails- 5:7,10-17. 
gressions, will come to grief; (6) Woe upon those who pray 5:18—6:14. 
for Yahweh’s day; woe upon Samaria for her recklessness 
and indifference; Yahweh swears by himself that he will 
crush Israel, by sending against her a hostile nation. 

On the Book of Amos see: the commentaries of W. R. Harper 
(International Critical Commentary , in press); G. A. Smith ( Ex¬ 
positor's Bible); Driver ( Cambridge Bible); Mitchell, Orelli, 

Wellhausen, Nowack ( Kleine Propheten); Marti ( Dodekapro - 
pheton); and also W. R. Harper, “The Utterances of Amos Arranged 
Strophically,’ , Biblical World , Vol. XII (1898), pp. 86-89, 179-82, 

2 5 I_ 5 ^, 333—38; idem, The Structure of the Text of the Book of Amos 
(“Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago,” 1904); 

Cheyne, art. “Amos,” Encyclopedia Biblica; Valeton, Amos 
und Hosea; Davidson, Expositor , March and September, 1887; 

Taylor, art. “Amos,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; Bau¬ 
mann, Der Aufbau der Amosreden; Lohr, Untersuchungen zum 
Buck Amos; Meinhold, Studien zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte t 
Band I: Der heilige Rest , pp. 33-63; Seesemann, Israel und Juda 
bei Amos und Hosea; Riedel, Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen , 

Vol. I, pp. 19-36; Driver, art. “Amos,” Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible (2d ed.); idem, Introduction , etc., pp. 313-18. 

5. Hosed*s domestic experience furnishes both the intro¬ 
duction to the book and the prophet’s call to be a prophet. 

He marries a wife, Gomer, who is strongly inclined to x:a-9. 
harlotry at the time of marriage; this shows itself, later, in 
the birth of children in sin. She is put away. After awhile 
she is purchased as a slave and put in a place of retention 
“many days.” Just so Israel has become a harlot, going 3.X-5. 
after other gods, and she must be punished, 12 that is, 3:2-5,8-12,13,17. 
deprived of all opportunity for worship and for self-govern¬ 
ment for “ many days.” 

6. Hoseds sermons , when properly restored, are found 
to be models of poetic and logical skill. In one after 
another he deals with the sins of his times, and endeavors, 
although ineffectually, to lead the people to a correct knowl- 

lx Vss. 8, 9 are from a later prophet. 

”Chap. 2:6f., 14-16, 18-23; 1:10—2:1 are four separate and later voices 
describing Israel’s return to Jehovah and his acceptance of her. 
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4:1-19. 


5:1-14- 


5:15—7:7. 


7:8-8:3. 


8:4-14. 


9 :i- 9 . 


9:10-17. 
10:1-8. 


10:9-15. 


11:1-11. 


11:1a—1a: 14. 


13:1-16. 
14:1-8. 


edge of Jehovah: (i) Israel is led on in wickedness by the 
priests, who encourage the people in idolatry and adultery. 
Let Judah beware of Israel doomed to death. (2) Israel is 
led astray by priests ignorant of Jehovah and therefore 
faithless to him. Twofold punishment will come, frcm 
without, an invading army; from within, anarchy and cor¬ 
ruption. (3) Israel’s blind and fitful repentance is not 
sufficient to remove the guilt which will one day be manifest 
to all; the situation U one of iniquity, as is plainly seen in 
the assassinations that are taking place, the confusion and 
desperation on every side. (4) Israel, in seeking aid from 
foreign nations, has abandoned Jehovah, and will in turn be 
abandoned to destruction by him. (5) Israel’s self-appointed 
kings and her stubborn idolatry are displeasing to Jehovah 
and will bring destruction. (6) She shall go into exile and 
be deprived of all her accustomed social and religious privi¬ 
leges. (7) Israel is corrupt; the life of old as well as young 
is licentious. (8) Israel is wicked in proportion to her pros¬ 
perity; but an end is coming of all that she has falsely trusted. 
(9) Israel’s history is one of sin and guilt; the fruit of such 
seed is a sad harvest; viz., desolation, destruction, and 
death, even of the king. (10) But yet Israel is a child, and 
Jehovah his father, with all a father’s love in spite of ingrati¬ 
tude and desertion, (n) The falsity and faithlessness of 
Israel from the very beginning must bring retribution and 
ruin. (12) Israel shall be utterly destroyed and condemned to 
Sheol. (13) An exhortation to repentance and words of hope. 

On the Book of Hosea see: the commentaries by W. R. Harper 
(International Critical Commentary, in press); G. A. Smith (Exposi¬ 
tor's Bible) ; Cheyne ( Cambridge Bible)-, Ewald, Hitzig, Orelli, 
WtJNSCHE, Simson, WellhauseN (Kleine Propheten)-, Nowack 
(Kleine Propheten ); Marti ( Dodekapropheton ); Valeton ( Amos und 
Hosea)\ and also W. R. Harper, “The Structure of Hosea,” Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures , Vol. XVII (1900), 
pp. 1-15, Vol. XX (1904), pp. 85-94; Oettli, Amos und Hosea (1901) ; 
Meinhold, Studien zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte, Band I: 
Der heilige Rest, pp. 64-88; Seesemann, Israel und Juda bei Amos 
und Hosea nebst einem Excurs fiber Hos. 1-3; Riedel, AlUestament- 
liche Untersuchungen , Vol. I, pp. 1-18; Davidson, art. “Hosea,” 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; W. R. Smith and Marti, art. 
“Hosea,” Encyclopedia Biblica; Driver, Introduction, etc., pp. 
301-7. 
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7. The call of Isaiah occurred about 740 B. C., the isa., chap. 6. 
story of this call was not made public before 730 B. C.; its 

form and position show that it was intended to serv: as an 
explanation and justification of the severe and terrible 
prophecies which precede it (viz., chaps. 2-5). The word¬ 
ing of the chapter shows that the prophet had been preaching 
several years before the publication of this call. It includes 
two parts: (1) A vision of the glory of the Holy One of 6:1-7. 

Israel; from this we learn Isaiah’s conception of God; (2) 

The commission of the prophet, viz., to he a preacher to his 6:8-13. 
people , but without success, until the sin-stricken nation 
shall be purged by the devasta ion of an invader; the out¬ 
come of this period of purification will be a * 4 holy seed,” 
something indestructible. 

8. The ideal and the real , as they p esented themselves 
to Isaiah, about the year 735 B. C., when he was beginning 
his work as preacher, are described most vividly in chaps. 

2-4. 1) Israel’s religion, in the future, will have the place isa. 2:2-4. 

of pre-eminence among the world’s nations and will bring 
universal peace ; 13 but (2) this cannot be realized in the pres- 2:5-8. 
ent condition of luxury, infidelity, and idolatry; there must 
first come a judgment upon Palestine which will fall upon 
everything in which the nation has wrongly placed its 
dependence, whether (a) inanimate objects, which shall be 2:9-17. 
brought low, or ( b ) idols, which shall be destroyed, or (c) 2:18-21. 
society, of which the entire collapse may be expected, or 2:22—3:15. 

(d) women, whose luxurious tastes have brought ruin upon 3:16—4:1. 
themselves and their husbands—all must be purged; but 
after this punishment has been meted out 3) the ideal con- 4 : 2-4. 
dition will be realized, the remnant will once more prosper; 
those who constitute the citizenship of Zion will be pure 
and holy—all this when the present filth of Zion has been 
purged. 14 

9. The parable of the vineyard and its fruit is one of isa., chap. 5. 
Isaiah’s most characteristic sermons and was preached about 

735 B. C.: (1) The prophet sings a song—he calls it a song 

J 3 This passage, found likewise in Mic. 4:1 ff., was probably placed here by a later 
prophet, to soften the very severe statements that follow. 

J 4 ln this passage 2:5, 20, 22; 3:10 f., 18-23, 25 f.; 4:5 f. are probably from a later 
prophet. 
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of love, in which he describes a vineyard (Israel), carefully 
prepared and planted with the choicest vines by its owner 
5:1-7. (Jehovah). This vineyard, expected to produce grapes, 

yields only wild ones, nothing more than would have grown 
without care and without protection. What will follow? 
Utter destruction of the vineyard by its owner. But (2) of 
5:8-10, n-17,18, what kind of sinners is Israel made up? (a) Avaricious 

19,20, ax, 22, 33. . r \ / 

monopolists; ( J >) dissolute debauchees; (c) presumptuous 
fools; (d) perverters of truth; (e) self-conceited skeptics; (/) 
5:* 4 . corrupt officials. (3) These will all be destroyed in Jehovah’s 

indignation. 

10. The collapse of Israel is described in a poetic utter¬ 
ance found in 9:8—10:4 with 5:25-29 as a conclusion. 
The feature of the poem is its refrain which is repeated at 

9•* 8 -xa. the close of each stanza: (1) Foreign foes will inflict irrepar- 

9:13-17. able injury; but without avail. (2) Merciless p stilence will 

9:11-21. bring indescribable suffering. (3) Internal strife will intro- 

10 :x-4. duce ruin and disaster. (4) Death or captivity is awaiting 

one and all of them. But none of these afflictions has 
brought Israel to her senses she continues as before, and 
Jehovah’s hand is still outstretched. Therefore, now, (5) 
5.36-30. they shall be given over to the worst of enemies; an army 

marching swiftly, with perfect outfit, ready for action, invin¬ 
cible, shall come and take them away. 15 

11. The Syro-Ephraimitish war (735-734 B. C.) fur¬ 
nished the occasion for some of Isaiah’s most interesting 

7:1. work: (1) Israel and Syria propose to force Judah into a 

7:2. triple alliance against the aggression of Assyria. (2) Judah 

7:3-9. and Jerusalem are in great distress. (3) Ahaz, who is 

inclined to join hands with Assyria, is told by Isaiah that 
he need not fear; the doom of Israel and Syria is at hand; 
they cannot injure Judah. (4) Because Ahaz is skeptical, 
7:10-17. Isaiah gives a sign—the child (God-is-with-us), and declares 

that before this child is old enough to distinguish good from 
evil, Israel and Syria will be forsaken, and Judah, likewise, will 
7:18-25. be called to suffer. (5) A great devastation will come upon 

Judah, because of the conflict between Assyria and Egypt, and 
8:1-8. the land will become a ruin. (6) Yes, let the people know 

that Israel and Syria will be laid waste before Maher-shalal- 
x sThe position of 10:1-4 is not satisfactory logically. See Mitchell, p. 222. 
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hash-baz, the prophet’s son bom a little later, is two years 
old; and this calamity to the nation in the north will include 
also Judah in the south. (7) In these days of disaster let not 8:11-15. 
the lack of faith of the people find a place in the heart of the 
prophet or his disciples; Jehovah is the only source of help. 

(8) In these days of darkness, men must not resort to the 8 :x6-aa. 
dead, but to the “direction and the admoni ion.” (9) But 9-a-7. 
a day of brightness is coming in which the most northern 
tribes (just carried into captivity) will have first hhare. 

Instead of darkness there will be light; instead of grief, joy; 
for the tribes, taken into captivity, will throw off the yoke, 
for Assyria’s armies will have been destroyed. The instru¬ 
ment of deliverance will be the child , the Prince of Peace, 
through whom justice and peace will endure forever. 

12. The fall of Damascus and of Samaria are treated 
likewise in two short pieces: (1) The oracle on Damascus: 17:1-11. 
(a) Damascus and Ephraim will soon perish; but ( b ) a 
remnant will escape that will be faithful to Jehovah; (c) 
Ephraim falls because she has forsaken Jehovah and adopted 
foreign cults. (2) Samaria in all her haughtin s; is doomed a8:x-6. 
to destruction at Jehovah’s hand. 

On the Book of Isaiah see especially: the commentaries of 
Delitzsch, Ewald, G. A. Smith ( Expositor's Bible)] Skinner 
(Cambridge Bible)] Cheyne, Orelli, Duhm, Marti, Dillmann, 

Kittel, Mitchell, and also Cheyne, Introduction to the Prophecies 
of Isaiah; Driver, Isaiah , His Life and Times (“Men of the Bible 
Series”); G. A. Smith, art. “Isaiah,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible; Cheyne, art. “Isaiah,” Encyclopedia Biblica; C. H. H. 

Wright, art. “Isaiah,” Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed.). 

13. Micahy a co-worker of Isaiah, brought up in a 
country home (1:1, 14), and speaking from the point of 
view of the masses, rather than that of the upper classes, 
begins his work before 722 B. C. (1:6). Unlike Isaiah he 
has little or no interest in the political situation. 16 The 
essence of his ut erance is rebuke and denunciation: (1) 
Jehovah is coming with judgment against Samaria and 1:1-7; 
Jerusalem because of the wickedness which h seen in the 
cities, especially Samaria; but the judgment will come also 1:8-15. 
upon Jerusalem and upon the country in which the proph¬ 
et’s own home lies. (2) The sin consists in the outrageous 2:1-5. 

^Only chaps. 1; 2:1-11 and 3:1-12 may be assigned to Micah. 
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a: 6-10. 


a: xi. 


3:1-4, 5-8, 9-ia. 


conduct of those in power, who rob their poorer neighbors 
that they may become richer. Just so they in turn will be 
robbed by foreign invaders. Notwithstanding their remon¬ 
strance, they shall be carried away, because they plunder my 
people. (3) The kind of a prophet Israel desires is one who 
speaks false things. (4) The ruling classes are ravenous 
savages; the softly speaking prophets shall be confounded, 
the prophets own work shall stand; the national sins are 
grievous; Zion shall be plowed as a field. 


On the Book of Micah see especially the commentaries by Cheyne 
(1 Cambridge Bible), G. A. Smith ( Expositor’s Bible), Nowack (Kleine 
Prophelert), Wellhausen (Kleine Propheten), Marti ( Dodeka- 
propheton), Elhorst, Ewald, Hitzig, Orelli, and also Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 325-34; 
Ryssel, Untersuchungen iiber die Text gestalt und die Echtheit des 
Buches Micha (1887); W. R. Smith and T. K. Cheyne, art. “Micah,” 
Encyclopaedia Biblica; Stade, “Bemerkungen iiber das Buch Micha,” 
Zeitschrijt fUr die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. I, pp. 161-71; 
III, 1-16; IV, 291-97; Nowack, art. “Micah,” Hastings’s Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible. 


§ 65. Constructive Studies.—In the case of each piece or group of pieces 
cited in §64, 1-13, consider (1) the characteristics of style which it presents; 
(2) its strophic structure and poetical form; (3) any external features or 
historical allusions which show its relationship to the times to which it is 
assigned. 


Isa. a:ao; 3:1^; 

5:30; the words 
• Ki ttg of A s - 
syria y 7:17, 
ao ; 8:5. 

Isa, 3:5; 7 83 ; 

9:14 f. 


§ 66. Additions and Insertions have been made in the 
prophetic writings by writers of a later date than the original 
author. This fact is now generally acknowledged, although 
there is not always entire agreement as to particular passages 
which may be called late. These insertions and additions 
are of several kinds: 

1. Sometimes a single verse or phrase is introduced by 
way of explanation, or for the purpose of adding a new fact 
of history bearing upon the preceding passage. This may 
be the work (a) of someone who has placed on the margin of 
the MS. a phrase which later finds its way into the text 
itself; the reader or writer, by this addition, interprets, as it 
were, the prophecy or expands it, or brings it up to date; 
or ( b ) of the editor of the collection who makes such an inser¬ 
tion to enable him to fit together two more passages not 
closely connected. 
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2. Sometimes the addition or insertion consists of a com¬ 
plete or partially complete discourse, introduced by an isa.5:15,16. 
editor because it is (a) similar to the original passage, or ( b ) isa.a:a-4. 
in contrast with it, or (c) needed in view of later information 
or doctrinal idea, to make it more complete from the editor’s isa. 3:101,18-33, 
point of view, or ( d ) serves as an introduction. The principal 9^1 2 (exc. first 

additions to Isaiah’s discourses (delivered before 7 22 B. C.) are isluxri ;’a*x. 
given above. The following are the more important passages 
recognized as late in Amos, Hosea,and Micah, chaps. 1-13. 

a) Amos 1:1; 1:2; 1:9 f.; 1:11 f.; 2:4 f.; 4:76, 8a; 

4:13; 5:8 f.; 6:2; 6:9-na; 8:6; 9:6 f.; 9:8c-i5. 

b) Hoseai:i; 1:7; 1:10—2:1; 2:6f.; 2:14-16; 2:18- 
23; 3:5; 6:11; 8:16, 10, 14; 9:9; 10:3 f., 116, 14&; n:8 b, 

9 a, 10 b f 11, 126; 12:36-6, 12, 13; 14:6, 7, 9. 

c) Micah 2:12 f. 

§ 67. Constructive Study.—Take up some of the passages (see above) 
supposed to be late, and (1) ascertain the grounds on which the assignment 
to a later date is alleged to rest; (2) determine the purpose sought to be 
gained by the later writer, or editor, in making the addition. 

§ 68. Later Literary Sources furnishing information 
concerning this period, and aiding toward a better under¬ 
standing of (1) the institutions, (2) the movements, (3) the 
utterances of the principal characters are to be found as 
follows: 

1. Later traditions in Kings, e. g., the story of Reho- 1 Kings ia:30-34; 
boam’s purpose to recover Northern Israel by force of 14:1-18; agings 
arms; the story of the prophet’s denunciation of the altar 39^15:1-4**5; 

17 • 7-20. 

at Bethel; the prophecy of Ahijah concerning Jeroboam’s 
son Abijah; the sending of the companies of troops to seize 
Elijah; the account of the reigns of Jeroboam II. of Israel 
and Azariah of Judah; the explanation of the fall of Samaria. 

2. Later traditions in Chronicles, consisting in large a Chron. 14:9-15; 
part of (a) earlier materials worked over by the Chronicler ao.’ 1 30 ’ a6 l6_ 
( e . g. y the accounts of Asa’s victory over the Cushites, Jehosh- 

aphat’s victory over Moab and Ammon, and the infliction 
of leprosy upon Uzziah), and to a much less extent of the 
original contribution of the Chronicler himself, consisting 
chiefly of editorial modifications, and the general handling 
of the material in such a way as to make it represent the 
Chronicler’s own point of view . 1 7 

*7 For analyses of the sources of Chronicles see the literature cited in § 45, n. 3. 
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§ 69. Constructive Study. —It is important to make use of these later 
traditions, and to this end it is suggested that, in the case of the sources 
indicated in § 68, the student— 

1. Secure from some authority the actual Scripture material which 
scholars are accustomed to regard as included in each. 

2. Consider the various points which are thought to be characteristic 
of them. 

3. Study closely the times in which they are claimed to have had their 
origin, and the important ideas of those times. 

4. Note the “traditions” given concerning the period which forms the 
basis of this study, and distinguish the sympathies and antipathies which 
have been transferred from the later period. 

5. Sum up briefly the essential events and ideas which, after due allow¬ 
ance has been made for such transference, may fairly be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the period under consideration. 

§ 70. The Monumental Sources illustrating the period 933-722 B. C. 
are very abundant. They may be grouped as follows: 

1. Egyptian. —A bas-relief on the southern wall of the temple of Amen 
at Kamak representing Shishak as subduing his enemies, and giving the 
names of several cities in Israel and Judah conquered by him upon his raid 
in the days of Rehoboam (1 Kings 14:25-28). 

On this inscription and the bearings of Egypt on Israelitish affairs see: Driver, 
in Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology , pp. 87 f.; Price, The Monuments and the 
Old Testament , pp. 140-42; Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine , pp. 192 f. 

2. Assyrian. —(a) The Monolith inscription of Shalmaneser II. con¬ 
taining his account of the battle of Karkar (854 B. C.), and mentioning 
Ahab of Israel as one of the allied kings arrayed against him and defeated. 
(1 b ) The black obelisk of Shalmaneser II. representing “Jehu son of Omri ” as 
prostrating himself before Shalmaneser and bringing him tribute, (c) The 
tribute of Jehu is mentioned also by Shalmaneser II. in an inscription on a 
paving-stone from Calah. ( d ) Adad-Nir&ri III. (812-783 B. C.) includes 
“the land of Omri” in the list of countries subjugated in one of his cam¬ 
paigns. ( e ) A comparison of the statement of the Babylonian chronicle 
concerning this period, with a corresponding statement of a list of the Baby¬ 
lonian dynasties establishes the identity of the biblical Pul (2 Kings 15:19) 
with Tiglath-pileser III. (/) Tiglath-pileser III. mentions Menahem as 
paying tribute in 738 B. C., and names “Azriyahu of Ya’udi” as having 
joined forces with Hamath against him and having been repulsed. Until 
within recent years Azriyahu was supposed to be Azariah or Uzziah, king 
of Judah, but it seems more probable that a king of a region in Northern 
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Syria is here alluded to. Tiglath-pileser further describes the expedition 
against Damascus and Northern Israel made in response to the request of 
Ahaz of Judah and states that he slew Pekah and appointed Hoshea as 
king of Israel (2 Kings 16:7 ff.). Tiglath-pileser in an inscription from 
the year 728 B. C. includes Ahaz of Judah among his tributaries. ( g ) Sar- 
gon, the successor of Shalmaneser IV. who began the siege of Samaria, 
tells of his capture of the city and the deportation of its inhabitants, and in 
three different passages of his inscriptions speaks of having settled various 
peoples in Samaria (2 Kings, chap. 17). 

For the Assyrian inscriptions and the significance of Assyria,, in this period see 
especially: R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature , pp. 33-64; Driver, in 
Hogarth’s Authority and Archeology, pp. 92-102; Price, The Monuments and the 
Old Testament , pp. 148-75; Ball, Light from the East, pp. 158-80; Winckler und 
Zimmern, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (3d ed., 1902), pp. 41-66, 171-75, 
240-70; G. S. Goodspeed, A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians (1902), pp. 
187-247; McCurdy, History, Prophecy , and the Monuments, Vol. I (1895), pp. 261-401; 
Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine (1901), pp. 199-245; Rogers, A History 
of Babylonia and Assyria , Vol. II (1900), pp. 72-157; Hommel, art. “Assyria,” 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. I, pp. 184-87; L. W. King, art. “Assyria,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, cols. 370 f.; T. G. Pinches, art. “Tiglath-pileser,” 
ibid., Vol. IV; C. H. W. Johns, art. “Shalmaneser,” ibid., Vol. IV. 

3. Moabite .—The inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, discovered at 
Dibon in 1868, and containing an account in Mesha’s own words of the 
revolt of Moab from Israel mentioned in 2 Kings 3:4, 5. 

On the inscription of Mesha see especially: Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, pp. lxxxv-xciv; Driver, art. “Mesha,” Encylopedia Biblica; 
Bennett, art. “Moab,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; Ball, Light from the East, 
p. 240; Price, The Monuments and the Old Testament, pp. 142-47; Stade, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, pp. 532-36; Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen 
Epigraphik, pp. 415 f.; G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions (1903), 
pp. 1-14. 

4. Aramaic. —The inscriptions from Zinjirli dating from the eighth 
century B. C. furnish many illustrations of the religious and political life 
of Northern Syria at this time, and show the dominance of Assyria in the 
whole of Western Asia. 

On the Zinjirli inscriptions see: G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North Semitic 
Inscriptions, pp. 159-85; Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 
pp. 440-44; Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, ausgefuhrt und herausgegeben im Auftrage 
des Orient-Comit6s zu Berlin (1893), Parts I, III, pp. 44-54, IV, pp. 55—84; D. H. 
Muller, “Die altsemitischen Inschriften von Sendschirli,” Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. VII (1893), pp. 33-70, 113-140. 

§ 71. Constructive Study. —Prepare a brief statement upon the essen¬ 
tial facts in the life and history of Egypt, Assyria, Moab, and Syria during 
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this period, with special reference to their bearing upon the life and thought 
of Israel. 

§ 72. Allusions to the Institutions found in the writings of the period 
throw light upon the non-prophetic and likewise the prophetic religious 
thought of the tim£s. The chief material of thi; kind is as follows: 

1. The Priest: Exod. 20:6; 1 Kings 18:19-40; Hos. 4:6-9; 5:1; 6:9; 
Amos 7:10-17; Mic. 3:11; Isa. 28:7; Deut. 33:8-11. 

2. The Place of Worship: Exod. 20:24!!.; 1 Kings 2:28-30; 3:4; 
6:1-38; 18:30-38; Amos 2:8; 3:14; 4:4; 5:5; 7:9, 13; 8:14; 9:1; Hos. 4:13, 
15; 8:1; 9:4, 8, 15; 10:8; 12:11; Isa. 1:12; 6:1, 4; Mic. 3:12. 

3. Sacrifice: Exod. 20:24; 23:18; 24:5; 34:25; 1 Kings 3:4; 12:26-33; 
Isa. 1:11-13; Hos. 3:4; 4:13, 19; 6:6; 8:13; 9:4; 11:2; 13:2; 1 Kings 8:5; 
18:30-38; 12:26-33; Deut. 27:66, 7; Amos 4:4f-i 5 : 22-25. 

4. Feasts: Exod. 34:18-25; 23:14-17; 1 Kings 8:2, 65 f.; 12:32 f.; 9:25; 
2 Kings 4:23; Amos 5:21; 8:10; Hos. 2:11; 5:7; 9:5; 12:9; Isa. 1:13 f. 

5. The Sabbath: Exod. 20:8-11; 23:10-12; 34:21; 21:2-11; 2 Kings 
4:23; 11:5, 7, 9; Amos 8:5; Hos. 2:11; Isa. 1:13. 

6. The Clean and Unclean> Exod. 23:196; 34:266; 22:31; 2 Kings 
5:10-14; Isa. 6:5; Amos 7:17; Hos. 9:3; Isa. 1:16; 6:5. 

7. Prayer: Gen. i8:22f.; 19:18-22; 20:7, 17; 24:12-14; 25:21; 30:6, 
17, 22;32:9-i2;35:3; Exod. 3:7,9; 5:22 f.;8:8,12,29 ff.;9:28 ff.; 10:17 ff.; 
14:10, 15; 15:25; 17:4, 8-15; 32:11-14, 30-32; 33:7-11; 34:9; Numb. 
10:35f**» 11:1-3, 10-15, 18; 12:13; 14:13-19; 21:7; 23:10; Josh. 7:6-9; 
10:12-14; 24:7; i Kings 3:6-9; 18:24-40; 2 Kings 4:33; 6:17-20. 

8. The Vow: Gen. 14:21 ff.; 28:20ff.; 31:13; Numb. 21:1-3. 

9. Blessings and Cursings: Gen. 3:14,1754:11; 9:25!.; 12:3; 27:27-29, 
35 , 39 f-; 48:15 f.; 49:1-27; Exod. 12:32; 21:17; 23:21,25-31; Numb. 
22:6; 24:9; Deut. 33:1-29. 

10. The Ban: Exod. 22:19; Numb. 21:2; Josh. 8:26. 

11. The Oath: Gen. 14:22; 15:8-11, 17f.; 21:22-24; 22:15; 2 4 :i “ 3 , 
2 7 ; 25:33; 26:3, 26-31; 31:53; 42:15; 47:29; 5 o:2 5 ; Exod. 13:19; Josh. 
2:12-14, 20; 6:26; 1 Kings 1:13, 17, 30, 51 f.; 2:23 c, 36-46. 

12. The Fast: Exod. 34:28; 24:18; 1 Kings 21 :g y 12, 27. 

13. Use of Oracles, Urim and Thummim, Ephod, Lot, etc.: Gen. 
24:12-14; 25:22^; Numb. 24:3, 15; Deut. 33:8; Josh. 16:1; 17:14, 17; 2 
Kings 8:7 ff.; Amos 2:11, 16; Hos. 3:4; Isa. 15:1; 17:14; Mic. 2:5. 

14. Magic, Divination, etc.: Gen. 44:5, 15; Exod. 22:17c; Numb. 
22:7; 23:23; 2 Kings 9:22; Isa. 2:6; Mic. 3:6f., 11. 

15. Mourning Customs: Gen. 37:34c; 1 Kings 21:27; 20:31c; Amos 
1:16; 8:10; Isa. 3:24; Mic. 1:8, 16. 
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16. Circumcision: Exod. 4:24ft.; Josh. 5.*2f., 9. 

§ 73. Constructive Study.—Upon the basis of the material indicated 
in § 72 formulate a general statement which will characterize the religious 
sentiment of the times as reflected in its institutions in respect to— 

1. Its purity from superstition. 

2. Its stage of advancement. 

3. Its simplicity or complexity. 

4. Its adaptation to agricultural life. 

5. The presence of elements approved or disapproved by the contem¬ 
porary or later prophets. 

6 . The presence of elements common to other Semitic religions. 

7. The presence of elements peculiar to the Hebrew religion. 

8. The relative importance of the religious and moral elements. 

§ 74. Make a Rapid Survey of the Great Characters and 

Events of the period, with a view of determining in each 
case their significance as relating to the general religious 
thought of the times, or to the more specific form of thought 
represented by the prophets, viz.: 

1. The revolt of the ten tribes, with the part played in 1 Kings 11:26-40; 
this revolt by the prophets. 

2. The organization of Northern Israel by Jeroboam 1 Kings 12:25- 
I., with the opportunity thus offered for the growth of I4 ' a °’ 
prophecy. 

3. The invasion o Shishak, its significance to both 14:251 
, Israel and Judah. 

4. The civil wars of Israel and Judah, their occasion, 12:21-24^14:30; 
together with the gains and losses incurred therein. 

5. The revival in Judah under Asa; its form, character, 15:9-24. 
and results for the future. 

6. The work of Omri and his dynasty; its recognition 16:15-34, etc. 
in the Assyrian records; and religious significance. 

7. Affiliation with Phoenicia; its occasion; its relation- 16:31. 
ship to the old Canaanitish regime. 

8. The work of Elijah; its significance for later pro- 17:1-19:21. 
phetic work. 

9. Relations with Syria, that is, Damascus; their bear- 14:18; ap: 1-34; 
ing upon the historical development of this period. 

10. The beginning of relations with Assyria (the battle 2 Kings 16:71 
of Karkar); its meaning for the future. 

11. Relations with Moab, and Moab’s revolt. 1:1. 
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x Kings 16:9 ff. 

x Kings x8:19 ff. 

a Kings 9:1—10: 
36 

a Kings 13:3-7, 
M *• 

a: 1-8:15. 

2 Kings 14:23-29; 

15:1-7. 


Isa. chaps. 2-5. 6, 
7. 8. 

MiC. 1:1—3:12. 

a Kings 16:1-20; 
Isa. chaps. 7,8. 


2 Kings, chap. 17. 


12. Relations between Syria and Assyria, and their 
meaning from Israel’s point of view. 

13 The growing strength of Baalism under Omri’s 
dynasty. 

14. The accession of Jehu’s dynasty, with the pro¬ 
phetic purpose sought to be gained through it. 

15. Relations of Israel, Damascus, and Assyria in the 
times of Jehu’s dynasty. 

16. The work of Elisha, its political, as well as its 
religious meaning. 

17. The sons of the prophets, their earlier and their 
later position in prophecy. 

18. The reigns of Jeroboam II. and Uzziah, as repre¬ 
senting the highest political and commercial development 
reached by Israel and Judah. 

19. Amos and his work; its antecedents and its results. 

20. Hosea and his work, in relation to Amos. 

21. Isaiah’s early work in Judah. 

22. Micah and his work. 

23. The Syro-Ephraimitish war, its purpose and its 
issue. 

24. The capture of Damascus by Tiglath-pileser. 

25. The attitude of Egypt in the days o the Northern 
Kingdom. 

26. The Palestinian revolt against Assyria, its occasion 
and the outcome. 

27. The capture of Samaria by Sargon, its meaning in 
the development of Israelitish religion and thought. 


On the history of this period see: Ewald, History oj Israel , Vol. IV, pp. 1-200; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History oj Israel , pp. 457 - 77 ; Kittel, History oj 
the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 205-311; Kent, A History oj the Hebrew People , Vol. I, pp. 
3-45, 98-104; Guthe, art. “Israel” §§ 28-32, Encylopcedia Biblica; F. H. Woods, art. 
“Kingdom of Israel,” Hastings’s Dictionary oj the Bible; Ottley, A Short History 
oj the Jews to the Roman Period , pp. 158-92 ; Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 312-64; 
H. P. Smith, Old Testament History , pp. 177-237; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel , 
Vol. I, pp. 344-57, 519-602; Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 129-94; Winck- 
ler, Geschichte Israels in Einzeldarstellungen, Teil, I, pp 133-55, 160-71. 

§ 75. Constructive Study.—Consider the general religious progress 
indicated by these events and movements, and formulate the same pro¬ 
visionally under the heads given below. This provisional statement will 
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be used later in securing a still more accurate expression of the thought of 
the period. 

1. The nation’s conception of Jehovah. 

2. The existence of other gods than Jehovah. 

3. Faith in Jehovah’s power to deliver. 

4. Development of methods of worship. 

5. Israel’s attitude toward other peoples. 

6 . Israel’s conception of its own future. 

7. Current opinion as to the rewards of righteousness. 

8. Current opinion as to the consequence of sin. 

9. The standard of conduct in higher and lower classes. 

10: The general state of religion. 

11. Means of religious propaganda. 

12. The Northern Kingdom, in contrast with the Southern, from a reli¬ 
gious point of view. 

§ 76. The Historical Background of this period is before us, including, 
as it does, (1) the literary activity of the times, (2) the institutional history, 
(3) the contemporaneous history, (4) the great lives and movements inside 
the nation itself. Our next task is to ask and, as definitely as possible, to 
answer these questions: What was the actual product of prophetic activity 
in this historical period ? What general and particular results were achieved 
by the prophets in connection with this historical epoch ? What new truth 
was contributed by them ? What old truth received new emphasis, and 
took on new expression ? In brief, what did the world of thought possess 
at the end of this period which it would not have possessed if in the history 
of Northern Israel there had been no prophets ? 
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Exploration anti JBtecoberg. 


Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec¬ 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has 
made the following reports from Bismya: 

REPORT NO. 23. 

“Bagdad, June 11, 1904. 

‘‘We reached Bagdad June 1 by way of Affedj, Nippur, and Hillah. 
I arranged with Sheikh Selman to maintain eight watchmen at Bismya 
at an expense of one lira each per month, and he has given me a sennet 
or contract to protect the house and its contents, and to prevent digging 
at the ruins during my absence. Should he not keep this contract, he is 
responsible to the government, for a sennet is a thing of power among the 
Arabs. We then took boats for Affedj and the next morning visited Nippur. 

“A comparison of Nippur with Bismya was of extreme interest to me. 
The ruins are almost identical in shape and are similarly divided by canals. 
At Nippur the temple is on the side of the canal; at Bismya, upon an island 
in it. Nippur is fully three times as high as Bismya, but Bismya is the 
greater in extent, and it is only along the southwestern border that it is a 
little higher than the desert level. At Nippur the ruins on the surface are 
comparatively modern; at Bismya, Sargonic and pre-Sargonic ruins are 
on the surface. At Nippur nine-tenths are post-Sargonic; at Bismya nine- 
tenths are pre-Sargonic. The bricks from Nippur are mostly square, or 
of late Babylonian origin; few are plano-convex. I did see three small 
bricks with two grooves. At Bismya there are few square bricks. Ninety 
per cent, are either plano-convex or grooved, showing that Bismya was a 
ruin before Nippur had risen to importance. At Nippur the canal and 
vegetation about may have assisted greatly in raising the general level of 
the land; at Bismya the sandstorms have worn away the ruins, and the 
desert level has changed but slightly since the earliest times. Consequently, 
the amount of work required to excavate at Nippur is many times greater, 
for the antiquities are deep and dirt must be carried to a greater distance; 
at Bismya the most ancient objects are on or near the surface, and the dirt, 
comparatively little in quantity, may be left near the excavations. I am 
confident that during the five months , work at Bismya as great a portion 
of the ruin has been excavated as the three expeditions to Nippur have 
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accomplished. An estimate that one-fifth of each ruin has been excavated 
would not be far out of the way. In results, we cannot expect to find objects 
in such large quantities as have been found at Nippur. Bismya has nothing 
post-Christian, no Parthian coffins, no Hebrew bowls, and but few late 
Babylonian tablets. Ninety per cent, of the objects of value found at 
Bismya are pre-Sargonic, therefore less in quantity, but greater in value. 

‘‘ Excavations may be carried on at Nippur with the greatest ease. 
There are no sandstorms of importance, for the oldest trenches are not 



Fig. 18.—A Group of El-Bedin Arabs. 


filled. A deep trench in Bismya would be filled in a month. Nippur 
is surrounded by cultivated land, and good soft water is always at hand. 
At Bismya we are five miles from water, excepting that from our own well, 
and that is rapidly becoming bitter. There is only barren sand about us. 
The difference in temperature at the two ruins in summer time must be 
about 15 0 . Affedj close to Nippur has a good market and affords protec¬ 
tion by people who are not quite Bedawi. At Bismya it is difficult to obtain 
money; provisions of all kinds are brought from a good distance, and all 
our dealings are with the most noted of the desert robber tribes, the El-Bedin. 
While Nippur is in a malarial district, I do not think that malaria at Bismya 
is possible. 

“ As we left Bismya, cholera was raging at Diwanieh and other places 
in the vicinity, and we escaped quarantine at Hillah by presenting a paper 
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stating that we had not touched at any infected places, and by the payment 
of a baksheesh. At Hillah it was very difficult to get a carriage to Bagdad, 
as people were trying to leave. Since then cholera has broken out at both 
Hillah and Bagdad. 

“In Bagdad we have rented a house near the consulates. I am retaining 
Ahmud and the two servants whom I wish to take back to Bismya. Haidar 
Bey, the commissioner, has taken a house near by. 

“You probably have long known the pronunciation of UD.NUN.KI. 
In the Briinnow which has just arrived I notice that it may be pronounced 
* Adah,’ and I am wondering if the name Adappa can be the same. I have 
no means of determining it here. It is certain that Bismya is not Isin; it 
may be Adappa.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE BABYLONIAN BRICK. 

“ Bismya presents an unusually rich collection of the bricks employed 
in the construction of its temple, palaces, and city wall. Already forty- 
three varieties have been discovered, and as the excavations progress the 
number will likely be somewhat increased. Apart from the mud bricks 
or libbin , common at every period and in every part of Mesopotamia, the 
bricks of Bismya may be roughly divided into three groups. 

“ The first of these consists of the so-called plano-convex bricks, flat on 
one side and rounded on the other, and not unlike a small flat loaf of baker’s 
bread. Sometimes the comers are slightly rounded, and the upper side bears 
the marks of the workman’s fingers as he shaped the soft clay in the mold 
before it was baked. Less frequently the upper surface bears the impres¬ 
sion of a thumb to distinguish it from the bricks of earlier builders. The 
thumb impressions may be called the ancestor of the brick inscription. The 
material employed in the plano-convex bricks is rather coarse and is burned 
to a dark red color. 

“ The bricks of the second group are large, thin, and flat, or slightly con¬ 
vex, and on the upper side of each are one or more deep grooves formed 
by drawing the fingers across the soft clay. The grooves may run length¬ 
wise along the center of the brick, or diagonally from an upper comer to 
a lower; or a second groove may be added, forming a St. Andrew’s cross. 
Instead of a single groove, two, three, four, or even five grooves may run 
parallel to each other and in the same general directions as the single groove. 
The combinations which appear on the bricks from Bismya are represented 
in the accompanying diagrams; others may yet be discovered. That the 
grooves, varying in number and position as they do, have a purpose, there 
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is no doubt. Each building, unless repaired or reconstructed by a later 
ruler, is built entirely of bricks bearing the same mark, while the parts 
repaired or reconstructed are composed of bricks with marks formed 
by a greater number of grooves, or with the same number arranged in a 
different position. The grooves which are the development of the thumb 
mark of the plano-convex bricks are therefore the private marks of the 
royal builders and a forerunner of the brick inscriptions. The bricks of 
this group appear in two sizes, the larger averaging 36, the smaller about 



Fig. 19. —Bricks from Bismya. 

26 cm., in length. The material is finer-grained than in the plano-convex 
bricks, and it is seldom baked to a red color. The prevailing color is a 
dirty yellow. 

“ The third group consists of square bricks. The largest of these, and 
probably the first in point of time, are from Sargon I., measuring 46X46X9 
cm. The more common size, averaging about 30X30X6 cm., resembles 
the Nebuchadnezzar bricks, while others are about half that size. Grooves 
appear only in the earlier bricks of this group, for they had given way to 
the more satisfactory inscription. The quality of the material and the 
color vary exceedingly. 

“ In a temple which has undergone constant repairs for three thousand 
years or more, as the temple at Bismya, the lowest burned bricks which 
are ever found are the plano-convex; they are therefore the most ancient. 
At an earlier period only mud bricks and limestone blocks (Nos. 1, 2, and 3) 
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were employed. The lowest, and therefore the earliest, of the plano¬ 
convex bricks were very small, 20X13 cm., and had rounded comers (Nos. 
4 and 5). Later they were slightly larger, with square comers (No. 6), 
and also with an impression of the thumb (No. 7)—a distinguishing mark 
of the builder, instead of the indefinite finger marks. 

“It is but a step from the bricks of the first group to those of the second; 
they are simply larger, thinner, and flatter. When found together with 
the plano-convex bricks, they are always above, and are always in a stratum 
below the square bricks, if they too are found. They are therefore later 
than the plano-convex bricks and earlier than the square bricks. A study 
of the relative positions of the long grooved bricks (and the temple and 
other buildings at Bismya afford ample opportunity) has revealed the 
growth of the system of marking the bricks by means of grooves, and con¬ 
sequently the comparative ages of the bricks. Although an ungrooved 
oblong brick (No. 8) may have been the connecting link between the plano¬ 
convex and the grooved bricks, it is certain that the earliest of the latter 
contained but a single groove running lengthwise through the center 
(No. 9). It was followed by a brick with one groove running from comer 
to comer (No. 10), and that again by the brick with two grooves forming 
a St. Andrew’s cross (No. 11). This series of one-grooved bricks undoubt¬ 
edly represents three generations of builders. A builder of the fourth 
generation, to distinguish his building from those of his father and grand¬ 
father, marked his bricks with two grooves (Nos. 12 and 13), beginning 
a new series. While it is not possible to say with certainty that the order 
of development was in every case as it is represented in the diagram, it is 
certain that the bricks with one groove were first employed, then those 
with two, later with three, still later with four or five. 

“ The four- or five-grooved bricks were followed by the large square 
bricks, probably of Sargon (No. 23); yet none with his inscriptions have been 
found at Bismya. The next builder, possibly Naram Sin, may have found 
it practicable to use a smaller square brick, and, to distinguish it from those 
of his father, added two grooves (No. 25). By the time of Gimil Sin and 
Dungi, 2700 B. C., the brick had assumed the size and shape which it 
retained with slight variations to the end of the Babylonian empire, or even 
to the present time. The distinguishing feature was no longer the groove, 
but the inscription which they bore; sometimes it was stamped, sometimes 
written; sometimes it was on the bottom face, or less frequently upon one 
or two or even upon all the edges and one face; or if the royal builder was 
less ambitious, no inscription whatever appeared. The latest inscribed 
brick yet found at Bismya bears the name of Kurigalzu, 1300 B. C. (No. 41). 
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“ While bricks with one groove or with three round holes have been 
found at Fara, and bricks with two grooves have been found at Nippur, 
it is only at Bismya that there has appeared a series sufficiently complete 
to enable one to trace their development and to determine their relative 
age. It still remains to learn the names and dates of these royal builders 
who employed the grooves to distinguish the building which they con¬ 
structed. In time we shall know. However, already this series of bricks 
has taught us that at least fifteen rulers lived between the time of the last 
king who employed the plano-convex bricks and of Sargon I.; inscriptions 
found in connection with these bricks may tell us the names of some of 
the rulers. Not only this; the series of bricks will tell us also the relative 
age of every very ancient structure and ruin in Babylonia, and present 
proof by the side of which paleographic evidence, even when at hand, 
must be of secondary value.” 

Robert Francis Harper, Director. 

Haskell Oriental Museum, 

August 25, 1904. 
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Much progress has been made in the growth and work of the Associa¬ 
tion during the first half of the second year. There are now nearly two 
thousand members, among them many of the leaders in education and in 
religion; also colleges, schools, and libraries; but the membership consists 
mainly of those capable, enlightened, official workers throughout the coun¬ 
try who are improving the religious education of our time. All the reli¬ 
gious denominations are represented, every state in the Union has members, 
and nearly every foreign country as well. 

THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF ADDRESSES AND RECORDS. 

The volume of Proceedings of the Philadelphia Convention, which has 
been passing through the press during the months since that meeting, 
will be published on September io. It contains ninety-six addresses, dealing 
specifically with many of the most important matters in religious and 
moral education. In comparison with the first volume published a year 
ago the new volume contains twice as much material; and the treatment 
advances from the general character, which belonged to the addresses of 
the first Convention, to the specific study of special practical problems. 

“The Bible in Religious Experience ,, is discussed by Professor Thomas 
C. Hall, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, Bishop Alexander 
Mackay-Smith, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Edward Judson, Pastor of the 
Memorial Baptist Church. “Religious Education in the Home” is the 
striking and helpful subject of seven addresses by Dr. Ira Landrith, General 
Secretary of the R. E. A., Professor Richard G. Moulton, of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Walter L. Hervey, Examiner of the Board of Education, 
New York, Professor C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., Professor H. H. Home, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
Miss Mary E. Hutcheson, Columbus, O., and Rev. Charles L. Fry, Pastor 
of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. “The Bible in Education” 
is most ably discussed in six addresses by Professor John E. McFadyen, 
of Knox College, Toronto, Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, Newark, N. J., 
Professor George E. Dawson, of the Hartford School of Religious Peda¬ 
gogy, Hartford, Conn., President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., President Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke College 
So. Hadley, Mass., and Bishop W. F. McDowell, of Chicago. A notable 
paper is President Charles Cuthbert Hall’s “Annual Survey of Progress 
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in Religious and Moral Education.” Another of the greatest and most 
useful contributions of the convention is that by Professor Francis G. 
Peabody, of Harvard University, on “The Bible’s Recognition of the 
Social Needs and Relationships of Man.” 

Among the departmental addresses those upon the problems of the 
Sunday school will attract wide attention. “The Present Conditions in the 
Sunday School” were discussed by Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, of Trenton, 
N. J., Dr. W. C. Bitting, of New York city, Delbert S. Ullrick, of Berwyn, 
Ill., Dr. George R. Merrill, of Minneapolis, Minn., S. H. Williams, of 
Glastonbury, Conn., Rev. Lester Bradner, Providence, R. I., and Dr. A. 
E. Dunning, of Boston, Mass. “The Sunday-School Teacher” was the 
subject of addresses by Professor George W. Pease, of Hartford, Conn., 
and Dean J. B. Van Meter, of Baltimore, Md. “The Graded Curricu¬ 
lum” was most ably and clearly treated by Edward P. St. John, Superin¬ 
tendent of the New York State Sunday School Association, Professor E. 
D. Burton, of the University of Chicago, Dr. S. B. Haslett, of Worcester, 
Mass., and Dr. G. W. Mead, of Newport, R. I. 

The relation of the public schools to religious and moral education is 
given probably the ablest discussion it has ever received, in the depart¬ 
mental papers by Dr. Ray Greene Huling, of Cambridge, Mass., Professor 
H. H. Home, of Hanover, N. H., Dr. J. Remsen Bishop, of Cincinnati, O., 
Professor George E. Horr, of Newton Centre, Mass., Professor Levi Seeley, 
of Trenton, N. J., Superintendent John W. Carr, of Anderson, Ind., Dr. 
Walter L. Hervey, of New York, President Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., Dr. C. N. McAllister, of New Haven, Conn., and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

In addition to the addresses here indicated, there are fifty-five more of 
equal length, on no less important subjects, and by speakers as eminent 
and authoritative as those already named. 

The new volume will contain over six hundred pages. It goes free to all 
members of the Association. By others it can be purchased from the Exec¬ 
utive Office of the Association, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago, for $2. There 
will be a general consensus of opinion that this is the most important 
book in existence on the subject of religious and moral education. 

OFFICERS’ MEETINGS ON SEPTEMBER 22 IN ST. LOUIS. 

An important series of meetings of the officers of the Association is 
being arranged for Thursday, September 22, at St. Louis. During the 
week September 19-25 occurs the International Congress of Arts and 
Science in connection with the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. A printed 
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program of the Congress can be secured by application to the officers of 
the Exposition. It will be unquestionably the most remarkable review of 
all knowledge past and present that has ever been made, and hundreds of 
the most eminent scholars of Germany, England, France, and America 
have been secured to read papers. This intellectual feast of the Exposition 
will bring together to an extraordinary degree the leaders in education and 
religion. The occasion therefore forms an opportune time for a gathering 
of the officers of the Association, similar to that held in Boston a year ago in 
connection with the National Educational Association. The plans for the 
next Annual Convention and for the work of the Association during the- 
fall and winter will be arranged, and the Executive Committees of Depart¬ 
ments will meet to work upon their several problems. 

BIBLE SUNDAY WILL BE SEPTEMBER 25 . 

Bible Sunday, which was advocated by this Association last year and 
observed by thousands under the direct or indirect influence of the Asso¬ 
ciation, has been set this year for Sunday, September 25. This is the day 
in the International Congress at St. Louis on which the subject of Religion 
is to be especially presented in two great sessions in the main assembly hall 
on the Exposition grounds. The time therefore is a particularly fitting 
one for the churches of America to turn their thought to the inauguration 
of Bible study for the year before them. The various agencies which pro¬ 
mote the observance of a Bible Sunday, such as the American Bible Society, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the Epworthf League, and others, 
are arranging to unite on September 25 for this purpose. The usefulness of 
observing such a day at the beginning of the school year must occur to 
anyone who thinks of it. It is the opportunity of the pastor and of the 
Sunday school to impress the value of Bible study upon all whom they 
reach, and to set in motion those organizations and activities for Bible 
study which should begin in the fall and continue during the winter. People 
well understand that the Bible has a larger message for the present gen¬ 
eration than it is now able to give because of neglected, inadequate, or 
poorly guided study. Bible Sunday each autumn should therefore be the 
time of all the year when united, earnest, and intelligent effort should'be 
made to correct these defective conditions. 

AUTUMN CONFERENCES OF THE R. E. A. 

Important plans are being made by the Executive Board for the holding 
of city and district conferences on Religious Education in many parts of 
the United States this fall. The spread of the ideas, principles, and stimu¬ 
lus of the Association cannot be accomplished rapidly enough by the Annual 
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Convention alone. It is highly desirable that the officers, members, and 
friends of the Association should arrange meetings in many places to con¬ 
sider the problems and plan ways of promoting religious education. A 
series of conferences held during the months of October and November in 
many cities will do much to bring together the workers in this field, and to 
increase thought and activity along these lines. In the theological seminaries 
also, and in the colleges, it will be useful to arrange conferences in order 
that the importance and nature of religious education may be seen. 

LOCAL GUILDS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Announcement was made in Official Bulletin No. 3 of the Association 
that the way was open for the formation of Local Guilds of the Religious 
Education Association in any and all localities. The outline of a consti¬ 
tution for such Guilds was also furnished in the Bulletin. Several such 
local organizations have already been made, and are grappling enthusi¬ 
astically and wisely with the great problems. At Winsted, Conn.; at 
Swarthmore, Pa.; at Evanston, Ill.; at Winnetka, Ill.; at Ashland, O.; 
alid in Chicago, Guilds of from twenty-five to one hundred members have 
been established, and have set out upon their work. It is clear that by 
means of such local organizations the work of the Association can be most 
effectively brought to all who desire its assistance and stimulus. The 
further organization of Guilds is desired by the Association. Officers 
and members everywhere are invited to localize and to promote the move¬ 
ment in this way. 

THE NEXT ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Plans are well advanced for the third Annual Convention, which will 
be held in February, 1905. The exact date, and the place of meeting, will 
be determined by the Board of Directors on September 22 at St. Louis. 
The theme of the Convention will be: “The Aims of Religious Educa¬ 
tion/ J A carefully planned series of addresses, by some of the ablest men 
of the present generation, will show specifically what ought to be accom¬ 
plished by this movement, and will discuss the best means to this end. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1904-5. 

The opportunities offered by the Institute this year will appeal to 
ministers, Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and others having 
in charge the religious education of either children or adults. 

There is a constantly increasing desire on the part of the general public 
to know what scholarship says about the Bible, and at the same time a feel¬ 
ing of hesitation lest some of the fundamental conceptions necessary to one 
who would keep the Bible as his guide in the religious life be destroyed by 
the investigations of scholarship. The fact that these fundamental con¬ 
ceptions are infinitely strengthened and verified by scholarship is one that 
should be proclaimed from every pulpit and by every teacher. But this 
can be confidently done only when ministers and teachers become so familiar 
with the results of investigation that they experience for themselves the 
energy and fortification of convictions which come from the re-enforcement 
of the highest conceptions of Christian living through the study of the Bible 
by modem methods. 

The Institute offers to its constituents this year forty-six courses of 
study, varying in degree of difficulty and expense from the simple ele¬ 
mentary outline courses to the most advanced correspondence courses. 

In its outline study courses, which have already been followed by sixty 
thousand persons, an important change is made this year. These courses 
have formerly been conducted by means of study bulletins mailed monthly 
to the students. They are now issued only in bound form, each course 
in a separate volume. The PrincipaPs monthly letters have been retained 
in the volume, and the study material is presented exactly as before, as are 
also the review questions. Duplicate question sheets, to be returned for 
credit and certificate, will be provided as before when desired. It is 
expected that the improved form, permitting as it does the survey of the 
whole work from the beginning, will add greatly to the convenience and 
popularity of the courses. 

The fee for membership and material is increased only by a charge of 
four cents for postage on the volume. The subjects in the outline series 
are: “The Life of the Christ,” a study of the material contained in the four 
gospels; “The Foreshadowings of the Christ,” a study of Old Testament 
history and prophecy with special reference to the development of the 
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Messianic ideal; “The Founding of the Christian Church,” a study of the 
Acts and the epistles in their historic relation; “The Work of the Old 
Testament Sages,” a simple study of the ethics and the philosophy of the 
sages as presented in the work of the prophets, and in the books of Job, 
the Song of Songs, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes; “The Work of the Old 
Testament Priests,” a study of the development of ideas concerning wor¬ 
ship throughout the Old Testament; “ The Social and Ethical Teachings 
of Jesus,” a study of the teaching of Jesus concerning such questions as 
wealth, the state, the family, sin, faith, repentance, God, mankind, etc. 

The order in which the subjects are named is a good order in which to 
study the courses, if there is no preference on the part of the leader of the 
class. Leaders .of clubs are provided with a pamphlet giving suggestions 
for conducting the club, and programs for a fortnightly meeting. The 
material is, however, equally adapted to individual study in the home where 
no club exists. 

The most important new departure of the Institute is in the addition 
of the Sunday-school teacher-training courses, recently noted in the 
Biblical World. The subjects offered are: “An Introduction to the 
Bible for Teachers of Children,” (2) “An Introduction to the Bible for 
Teachers of Young People and Adults,” (3) “The Adaptation of the Funda¬ 
mental Principles of Psychology and Pedagogy to Sunday-School Teaching/* 
(4) “A Rapid Survey of the Life of Christ,” (5) “A Rapid Survey of the 
Life of Paul,” (6) “A Rapid Survey of Old Testament History,” (7) “A 
Preview of the International Lessons for 1904-5,” (8) “Kindergarten 
Principles and their Adaptation to Primary Work,” (9) “The Organization 
and Administration of the Sunday School,” and (10) “A Preview of The 
Bible Study Union Lessons for 1904-5.” 

Students are at work in the first two and the eighth of these subjects, 
with great pleasure and satisfaction. These pupils vary in degree of attain¬ 
ment and experience, from the graduate of a Bible Training School, to the 
young woman with no experience as yet who is simply aiming to teach in 
the Sunday school “when she is equipped for it.” It is without doubt true 
that the courses, involving as they do rapid reading of large portions of 
biblical material, reference to such books as are available, a weekly written 
recitation, and a report upon some original work, demand more of the stu¬ 
dent teacher than any training courses in the field. But it is equally true 
that they are proportionately more valuable from an educational point of 
view. No school can better spend its money than by paying the small 
tuition fee—five dollars—for one teacher each year, and adding a few 
good reference books to its library for the use of this teacher and others. 
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After October 1 students will be enrolled in all the courses except No. 9 
above, which will be postponed a few months. If the process of training 
teachers one by one seems too slow and a larger expenditure of funds is 
not desirable in any school, the teacher receiving the training may transfer 
it to a group of teachers, so far as her ability and time permit. If the study 
must be started in any given school with but one teacher, the leaven will 
surely work through the whole teaching body sooner or later. 

A change in the plan of the Professional Reading Courses is to be made 
at once. Formerly the membership in the Reading Guild was limited by 
the condition of a subscription to the Biblical World or the A merican 
Journal oj Theology. The new plan involves no subscription, but calls 
for a membership fee of one dollar, for which the book list and special 
reviews are furnished. A complete syllabus for study with each course 
is to be prepared. The student will also receive upon enrolling a coupon 
entitling him to a proportionate rebate upon the subscription price of any 
one of several magazines for the year of his membership. 

The following subjects are offered in the Professional Reading Courses: 
(1) 4 ‘The Historical and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch,” (2) “Old 
Testament Prophecy,” (3) “The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew 
Psalter,” (4) “The Life of Jesus the Christ,” (5) “The Apostolic Age,” (6) 
“The Problems Connected with the Gospel of John,” (7) “ Christianity and 
Social Problems,” (8) “The Preparation of Sermons,” (9) “The Teaching 
of Jesus,” (10) “The History of Israel,” (11) “The Wisdom Literature,” 
(12) “The Teaching of the Apostles,” (13) “The Post-Apostolic Era,” 
(14) “Ten Notable New Books (1901-2).” Two new courses will be added 
January first. 

The further work of the Institute includes four thorough correspond¬ 
ence courses in Hebrew, three in New Testament Greek, three in the 
English Old Testament, and six in the English New Testament. Every 
minister ought to be working in some thorough course as his time permits. 
A special campaign, with a purpose of reviving interest in the study of 
Hebrew, will be undertaken this year. 

A great obstacle to the progress of the Institute work lies in the fact 
that it has no endowment and consequently an insufficient income to enable 
it to advertise extensively. It is therefore necessary to enlist in the service 
of promotion the friends of the work. All such who read these pages are 
urged to equip themselves with printed matter by application to the head¬ 
quarters of the Institute (Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill.), and to circulate such 
matter freely among their friends and others whom they wish to interest 
in the opportunities offered. 
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Last winter Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, who previously had discov¬ 
ered at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt the important third-century papyrus 
containing seven or eight sayings of Jesus, were so fortunate as to find 
some additional material of a similar kind. This material has just been 
issued in pamphlet form by Henry Frowde (London and New York). 
The contents of the new papyrus will be given our readers next month. 

Professor Kemper Fullerton, of Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, has been called to the chair of Old Testament interpretation 
at Oberlin Theological Seminary, and enters upon his new work this fall. 
The Oberlin chair was left vacant by Professor Julius Bewer’s acceptance 
of a chair at Union Theological Seminary, New York city. Professor 
Fullerton was a graduate of Princeton University in 1888, and of Union 
Theological Seminary in 1891. As the Seminary fellow, he spent two 
years in study at Berlin. On his return to America in 1893 he assumed 
the chair at Lane Theological Seminary which he now leaves. 

A Syllabus of Religious Education is the title of a thirty-two page pam¬ 
phlet published by Dr. Richard M. Hodge, Director of Extension Courses 
for Lay Students at the Union Theological Seminary, New York city. 
This syllabus, prepared for a class in religious education at the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is one of the most helpful publications in 
the field of religious education. It is an entire brief introduction to the 
subject, treating of the training of children, nature, curriculum, educa¬ 
tional methods, and Sunday-school organization. The problems of religious 
education are well stated and clearly arranged^ with detailed references to 
the best books in which the study may be made. In addition a carefully 
and ably prepared bibliography is provided, exhibiting the most useful 
books on all .phases of religious education. Dr. Hodge has been the first 
to put into compact form a synopsis of this important new field, and his 
syllabus is fitted to be widely useful in showing what is to be done in 
the way of religious education, and how to accomplish it. The pamphlet 
can be obtained of the author; the price of it is 15 cents. 

THE PALESTINIAN TRAVEL-STUDY CLASS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

The Travel-Study Class of the University of Chicago, which was this 
year under the direction of Professor Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., recently 
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completed a course of nearly five months’ travel and study in the Orient. 
There were twenty-three members of the class, ten of whom were ladies. 
The party started on January 30, 1904, from Boston, under the business 
management of Messrs. H. W. Dunning & Co. of that city. On the 
steamer from Boston to Alexandria two daily lectures and an additional 
conference hour were regular features of the preparation for the work that 
was later to be done. A week was spent in Egypt, including short stops 
at Alexandria, Cairo, Luxor, Kamak, and Port Said, during which the 
biblical materials relating to Egypt were reviewed. The party arrived at 
Jaffa on Thursday, February 25, and began a systematic study of biblical 
geography, history and archaeology, and of Palestinian excavations. Sev¬ 
enteen days were spent in Jerusalem and the vicinity, including visits to 
Bethlehem, Hebron, Jericho, the Dead Sea and Jordan, Mar Saba, Nebi 
Samwil, and Gezer, where Mr. Macalister is conducting interesting exca¬ 
vations in behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund. During this period, 
in addition to the regular class work and lectures by the leader, special 
lectures were delivered by Professor Lewis B. Pa ton, annual director of 
the American School of Archaeology in Jerusalem; by Dr. E. W. G. Master- 
man, of the English Mission Hospital, whose articles on Palestinian life 
are familiar to readers of the Biblical World; by his colleague, Dr. 
Wheeler, a specialist in modem Jewish life in Jerusalem; by Dr. Selah 
Merrill, the informed and well-known American consul in Jerusalem; 
and by Mr. Richard Hughes, of the Hughes Hotel, a man whose acquaint¬ 
ance with Jerusalem and personal interest in its history made of special 
value the excursions taken under his direction. 

On Monday, March 14, the party started northward on a camping- 
tour of two weeks, proceeding leisurely to permit of daily lectures and 
studies at all points of interest visited. The camp was pitched successively 
at such places as Ramallah, Bethel, Lubbin, Huwara, Nablfis, Samaria, 
Dothan, Jenin, Nain, Debfiriyeh, Mt. Tabor, Tiberias (from which place 
the Sea of Galilee was studied during a two-days , stay), Cana, 'Nazareth, 
Harosheth, Haifa and Mt. Carmel, Acre, Achzib, Tyre, Sidon and Beirfit. 
From this point a journey to Baalbek and Damascus was made by rail, 
and after the return to Beirfit a coasting-trip was made to Tripoli, Cyprus, 
Mersina (from which Tarsus was visited by train), Rhodes, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Athens, Corinth and Patras, from which place the party 
returned to Naples and through Europe homeward. 

From several of these places side excursions were made to interesting 
points in the vicinity, such as Gideon’s Fountain, the Place of Sacrifice at 
the southern end of Mt. Carmel, and the various points on the Sea of 
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Galilee. At all places where it was possible, special addresses and lec¬ 
tures were secured from local residents, missionaries, officials, and others. 
The work of the class was accomplished under the most favorable cir¬ 
cumstances of season and weather; little rain fell during the period of 
work, and the health of the party remained normal throughout the journey. 
All the members were regularly enrolled students of the University of 
Chicago, doing actual class work each day. In addition to the general 
lines of study, each member of the class worked upon a particular subject 
on which a class thesis is being prepared. 

At Sidon news reached the class of the sad death of Mrs. Paton. In 
company with Dr. Masterman and his sister, Professor Paton and his wife 
were making the journey east of the Jordan. During the second day of 
the trip, on a level path and without apparent cause, Mrs. Paton fell from 
her horse, and was taken up unconscious. As soon as possible she was 
removed to the nearest station of the East-Jordan railroad, whose officials 
soon prepared a train on which the party started for Damascus. Before 
that city was reached, however, Mrs. Paton died, without regaining con¬ 
sciousness. She was buried in the Protestant Cemetery at Damascus. 
When the class reached Damascus, Mrs. Paton’s grave was visited. She 
and Professor Paton had been exceedingly kind and helpful to the party 
during its period of study at Jerusalem. As a memorial to Mrs. Paton, 
an offering of fifty dollars made by the class to the English Mission Hos¬ 
pital through Dr. Masterman was used to establish a new cot, which 
bears the following inscription: 

THIS COT IS PURCHASED AND PRESENTED TO 

The English Mission Hospital 
Jerusalem 

By Some Members of the University of Chicago, U. S. A. 

IN MEMORY OF 

SUVIA DAVISON 

WIFE OF 

Lewis Baylis Paton 

WHO DIED MARCH 20 , 1904 , AS THE RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT WHEN 
TRAVELING EAST OF THE JORDAN 

An effort will be made by the members of the class to keep this fund 
alive as an annual gift to the hospital, which, under the efficient direction 
of Drs. Masterman and Wheeler, is doing a noble work in its care of the 
Jews in Jerusalem. 
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The Book of Genesis, with Introduction and Notes. By Profes¬ 
sor S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford University, Eng. [Westminster 
Commentaries.] New York: E. G. Gorham, 1904. Pp. lxxiv-b 
420. 

Genesis is the great book of the Old Testament, surpassing all others 
in interest, and in presenting the most profound and the most vital questions 
concerning the Bible and divine revelation. Its chapters have in the past 
furnished the battle-grounds for the so-called conflicts between science and 
religion, and in recent years no portion of the Holy Writ has been more 
directly affected by archaeological discoveries in the East. So far-reaching 
and so rapid has been the light cast by modem research and modem 
criticism upon the book of Genesis that English scholars in recent times 
seem to have hesitated to enter upon the task of its exegesis, and biblical 
students have looked in vain for many years for a really first-class, com¬ 
prehensive commentary in English upon the book. They have had access 
only to the somewhat cumbrous volumes of Delitzsch and of Dillmann, 
both translated from the German and designed especially for readers of 
the Hebrew text. Their want, however, has now at last been met by this 
work of Professor Driver, a prince among Old Testament scholars. While 
primarily designed for readers of the English text (which is given in the 
English Revised Version), the commentary contains many notes upon 
Hebrew words and idioms, and thus is adapted to the needs of readers of 
the original. If such readers will provide themselves also with Spurrell’s 
Notes on Genesis , they will have a good equipment for both the study of 
the Hebrew of Genesis and the exegesis. 

The method of Professor Driver’s treatment of the Scriptures is too 
well known to require any special description. This book, like all his 
works, is characterized by a spirit of sanity and reverence, by a soberness 
that avoids every species of purely imaginative speculation, by a broad 
scholarship joined with a spiritual insight and true appreciation of religious 
truth. 

The introduction is especially full and valuable, discussing the composite 
structure of Genesis, its chronology, its historical value, and its religious 
value. The unity and diversity of Genesis are clearly set forth, with the 
reasons for resolving it into the three distinct component parts: P, the 
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priestly narrative; J, the Yahwistic narrative; and E, the Elohistic narrative; 
and the characteristics of each are given. 

The chronology of Genesis is shown to have no historic value. 1 In 
respect to the historical value of Genesis Professor Driver is cautious and 
conservative. While in the first eleven chapters he finds little or nothing 
that c£n properly be called historical, yet in the subsequent chapters, all 
things considered, he thinks that 

it is difficult to believe that some foundation of actual personal history does not 
underlie the patriarchal narratives .... and that the accounts which we have 
of the patriarchs are in outline historically true, but that their characters are 
idealized and their biographies not unfrequently colored by the feelings and 
associations of a later age. , 

Current popular beliefs have found expression in them, giving unhistorical 
explanations of existing facts and institutions; tribal relations have also 
been imported into them; the movements of tribal life being narrated occa¬ 
sionally in the form of events in the fives of individuals, as in the stories 
of Shechem and Dinah, Judah and Tamar, and in different tribal genealo¬ 
gies. 

The religious value of Genesis is found not to depend at all upon its 
historical character: the narratives still teach the same lessons which they 
taught our forefathers who believed every word of them to be literally true. 
Their wonderful adaptability to teach children religious truths is thus finely 
expressed: 

In Genesis more than any other part of the Bible God talks with men as a 
father with his child. Need we be surprised, therefore, that there should in this 
book be some accommodation to the habits and modes of thought with which 
children are familiar ? From tales a child may learn many a lesson without stop¬ 
ping to ask either himself or his teacher whether every particular tale is true or 
not. And the tales of Genesis, whether history or parable, are in either case 
inimitable and full of lessons. Truths and duties such as we all need to learn, 
and continually throughout our fives have occasion to practice, are illustrated or 
enforced in it by anecdotes and narratives which the youngest can understand^ 
from which the oldest can still learn, and which never cease to fascinate and 
enthral those who have yielded themselves to their spell. The power of the 
patriarchal narratives on the heart, the imagination, the faith of men, can never 
die; it is immortal with truthfulness to the realities of human nature, and of God’s 
education of mankind. 

In the commentary proper the different documents are indicated by 
letters on the margin of the English text. Here again we have a mark of 

1 A fact so patent in the fight of modern discovery that it is admitted even by the 
conservative scholars of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Professor Driver’s conservatism. While a stout defender of the docu¬ 
mentary analysis in general outline, he does not attempt to exhibit that 
refinement of analysis introduced by many scholars to the confusion and 
bewilderment of the ordinary Bible student. Thus in chap. 27 the narra¬ 
tive is assigned only to J, although most critics assign parts to E. 

Each chapter or section is furnished with an introduction, pointing 
out frequently its religious value, and then at the end of the chapters or 
sections are given when heeded extended critical notes. Thus we are told 
that the story of Cain supplies a striking example of the manner in which 
the propensity to sin may be transmitted, etc; and then in the supplementary 
notes is a discussion of the original form of the story of the Phoenician 
parallels, and of the indications of the two cycles of tradition in J’s nar¬ 
ratives. Especially full are the introductions and supplementary notes 
treating of the “Cosmogony of Genesis,” “The Sabbath,” “The Creation 
and Fall of Man,” “The Deluge,” “The Table of Nations,” “The Con¬ 
tents of Chap. 14.” 

This commentary is not only marked by the temper of a scholar whose 
purpose is to give exposition and comment, but also that of an apostle of 
a true conception of the Old Testament. Dr. Driver realizes that the 
book of Genesis is still a great battleground for determining the method 
of divine revelation—whether this has been one of mechanical restraint 
and the impartation of subtle enigmas of knowledge, or whether God has 
revealed himself in human experience, manifested in story, poetry, and 
song, in institutions of religion, and every form of national life and growth. 
Professor Driver finds that Genesis testifies to this latter method, and he 
writes with the burden of one who has found the truth and knows that the 
truth only will make men free to receive the divine messages of the Bible. 
Thus, since many devout persons are still in doubt where the truth is, his 
work is especially timely and happy. 

But for those who have already attained a true conception of the Scrip¬ 
ture the tone of this commentary appears a little belated, and it lacks an 
advance seen in some of the more recent German commentaries (especially 
that of Gunkel) in pointing out more particularly the diverse origin not 
only of the stories of Genesis, but also of the material such as is seen in 
many proper names. Investigations which have identified the names of 
Terah, Nahor, Sarah, Milcah, Esau, and others with those of deities 
appear almost entirely ignored by Professor Driver. Indeed, he seems 
to have advanced in his commentary not much beyond the work of Dill- 
mann, to whom he repeatedly refers, and thus his work appears not quite 
abreast and in keeping with that of the most recent Old Testament schol- 
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arship. Probably his feeling is that his position avoids reference to ill- 
established vagaries such as certainly have appeared in some recent works. 

Edward L. Curtis. 

Yale Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. • 

New Light on the Life of Jesus. By Professor Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 
xii+ 195. $1.20, net . 

Crises of the Christ. By Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1903. Pp. 473. $2, net . 

* No two volumes could be more unlike than these. Dr. Morgan’s 
treatment is based upon an unfaltering devotion to those views of the 
gospels which Professor Briggs’s little volume would make quite untenable. 
It is obviously composed of sermons, and possesses all those homiletic 
excellencies for which the author is noted. It cannot be taken as a serious 
contribution to scientific literature. It is ultra-conservative, and indifferent 
to some very vital questions. Dr. Morgan believes that “ Moses’s body 
was brought out of the grave by Michael the archangel, for reunion with 
his spirit for the purpose of communion with the Man Jesus.” This 
quotation will justify the statement that the volume is not a life of Christ 
in any true sense of the word. It is a series of meditations often of spiritual 
suggestiveness upon certain elements of that life. Yet even this is but an 
imperfect description. It is at the center a treatise on theology. 

Professor Briggs’s book attempts to solve some of the difficulties of the 
chronology of Jesus, so to speak, by cutting that Gordian knot of the 
critics, the order of the Markan source. His argument circles around two 
questions: When did Jesus begin his ministry ? and, Where was Jesus dur¬ 
ing the absence of the Twelve ? 

In brief his position is as follows: Prior to the beginning of what we 
ordifiarily know as the Galilean ministry Jesus had conducted an intro¬ 
ductory ministry which included the events mentioned in John 1:29-43 
and Mark 1:16—2:22. This ministry covered possibly three months and 
was followed by the Galilean ministry proper. Beginning shortly before 
the arrest of John, the first incident in this (second) Galilean ministry is 
the plucking of the grain. About the time that Jesus learns that John 
had been put to death he gives up his public ministry in Galilee and sends 
out the Twelve in groups of two, although probably keeping one or another 
of these groups with him while the others were on their journey. During 
the absence of the Twelve Jesus works in Judea and Perea, this period 
approximately extending from Tabernacles to the death of Lazarus. Then 
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he retires to Ephraim and goes northward to Galilee. On this journey 
occur the events at Jacobi Well. A third period of Galilean ministry 
begins with his rejection at Nazareth, and culminates at Caesarea Philippi 
and in his journey toward Jerusalem. Thereafter the resurrection accounts 
coincide approximately with the ordinary views. 

The length of the ministry thus laid out Professor Briggs regards as 
about eighteen months. He holds that John’s gospel is not arranged in 
chronological order, and that it mentions only the last Passover. The 
cleansing of the temple he very naturally assigns to the place given it by the 
synoptics. On the other hand, he holds that the chronology of the Last 
Supper and the crucifixion is more correct in John than in the other gospel*. 

In substantiating these views Professor Briggs does not give many 
arguments and makes use of what appears to us a highly subjective criti¬ 
cism. The grounds upon which he rearranges the synoptic material, find¬ 
ing in Mark the reference to an early Galilean ministry, namely a com¬ 
parison of the references of the different gospels to the imprisonment 
of John, are certainly ingenious, but, we fear, little else. It would be 
difficult, of course, to disprove them, as it is very difficult to disprove a 
great many assertions which it is just as difficult to prove. We cannot 
think that Professor Briggs has made out a conclusive case for the “ intro¬ 
ductory” Galilean ministry. Similarly as regards the readjustment of the 
Judean ministry and the whereabouts of Jesus during the preaching of the 
Twelve. The evidence adduced is not convincing. 

On the other hand, many of the positions which he takes are worthy of 
careful consideration and are likely sooner or later to win support. The 
bipaschal view of the ministry of Jesus, the possibility of analyzing the 
gospel of John, the time of the cleansing of the temple, and very possibly, 
although personally I am not ready to admit it, the adjustment of the 
synoptic to the Johannine account of the events of the last days of Jesus— 
all of these views are very likely to gain standing in the New Testament 
history. But it will be noticed tjiat these are precisely the points upon 
which a considerable consensus of opinion had been reached before Pro¬ 
fessor Briggs’s volume appeared. They are hardly, therefore, to be called 
“new light.” 

As a whole the volume shows that the chronologist must follow 
different methods from those adopted by Professor Briggs. There should 
be first of all minute criticism of the documents, and then an arrangement 
of the oldest data according to their internal evidence. Such a method 
will not attempt to combine harmonistically all existing material, but it 
will arrive at a chronological order which will at least make the main 
course of Jesus’ career intelligible. S. M. 
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Christian Faith in an Age of Science. By Professor William 
North Rice, Ph.D., LL.D., Wesleyan University. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1903. Pp. 425. $1.50. 

This book is an altogether admirable presentation of a subject that 
very few men are competent to discuss. It is rare to find one whose mind 
is open alike to religious and to scientific truth, and who at the same time 
has a keen insight into both. For the most part, discussions of the rela¬ 
tion between religion and science have been left to those with an evident 
bias toward one or the other, and the general impression is left either that 
religion is not scientific or that science cannot be religious. Professor. 
Rice is entirely in sympathy with both science and religion, and stands 
for a large class of men who are giving their lives to science and at the 
same time refuse to be “read out of” religion. Accepting the ultimate 
probabilities of science, the author uses them to discover the essentials of 
religion, only to find that they are in no wise affected. 

In the first part of the volume there is presented a brief history of those 
scientific discoveries which have affected religious beliefs, such as the 
antiquity of man, Genesis and geology, the conservation of energy, evolu¬ 
tion in its various aspects, etc. There is no attempt to minimize the effect 
of such discoveries upon accepted beliefs, or to scoff at the fundamental 
uncertainties of scientific knowledge, or to explain away inconsistencies. 
The most ardent devotee of science would not hesitate to say that these 
statements are fully as strong as the facts can justify. 

The second part is the most critical, for it deals with the status of cer¬ 
tain doctrines of Christianity in the light of this revolution in our knowl¬ 
edge of the universe. The average scientific man with religious tendencies 
prefers to say nothing concerning these matters, further than that science 
is not concerned with them and has no opinion to offer. But Professor 
Rice rightly recognizes that religion is concerned with them, and that 
just here lies the chief mission of his book. For a man full of the scientific 
spirit and saturated with the conceptions of science to discuss freely and 
sympathetically such subjects as the personality of God, providence, 
prayer, miracle and revelation and the Bible, may surprise many theolo¬ 
gians and scientists, but it represents the attitude of a larger body of scien¬ 
tific men than those interested in religion are aware of. The author 
shows how the fundamental principles involved in these religious beliefs 
may be maintained even in an age of science, although some of the crude 
trappings of mediaeval thought may have to be laid aside. 

The third and closing part of the volume is a strorg statement of the 
general status of Christian evidences, showing the change in the order and 
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perspective of apologetics due to a change in the general char cter of 
thought. The consecutive presentation of a .system whose logic speedily 
carries one beyond the influence of facts must be replaced by a cumulative 
presentation of the evidence. There is no single invincible line of argu¬ 
ment, but converging lines of evidence drawn from different and appar¬ 
ently unconnected classes of facts. Two convergent lines of evidence are 
especially impressive to the thought of the present age, namely, the effects 
of Christianity and the personality of Jesus Christ. 

The author’s belief in the permanent adaptation of Christianity to the 
needs cf men, however advanced in scientific knowledge they may become, 
is best expressed in a closing sentence of the book: 

To me it seems unmistakable that our age of bold investigation, of truth 
discovered too fast to be understood and co-ordinated, of doubt and unrest and 
agonized questioning, but of moral earnestness and loyalty to truth, is ending in 
the return of faith. For the scientific questions of our age and of all ages touch 
not the central truth of Christianity, “that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.” 

The book should be of great service to ministers who have no adequate 
appreciation of the results of science and who are inclined to be intolerant 
of those modifications of religious belief which seem necessary to most 
scientific men; to those engaged in scientific work who have come to sus¬ 
pect that Christianity is a mere survival from an unscientific age; and to 
all tho e who are fearful lest their heritag of Christian faith may be slipping 
away. 

John M. Coulter. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Volume XXIV OCTOBER, I904 Number 4 

TEACHER TRAINING. 

Is the training of teachers for the Sunday school a problem of vital 

interest in connection with the efficiency of the Sunday school ? One 

is not quite certain that this question should receive an 

A Matter of affirmative answer when he studies the facts, and sees 
Vital Interest m 1 

how deliberately in many cases the question is ignored; 

but, looking at it a priori , one can emphatically assert that there is no 
question connected with the Sunday-school work of equal importance. 
There is a positive as well as a negative side to this importance. It is 
important positively because with every day a greater interest is mani¬ 
festing itself in the proper development of the religious life of the 
child, and consequently a vigorous and comprehensive study of the 
nature of the child is demanded. Then, too, the question involves 
the educational development of many members of the church, to 
whom great benefit will accrue if, for such of them as are desirous of 
rendering help in the Sunday school, a proper training in teaching 
can be provided. In this case it is apparent that the problem of 
teacher-training is a double one, since it includes not only the best 
interests of the Sunday school, but also those of a considerable portion 
of the membership of the church itself. 

The importance seems even greater, however, when considered 
from the negative point of view; for is it not a thing of life and death, 
this ignorance of the average Sunday-school teacher of which so much 
is said in these days; an ignorance not only of methods of teaching, 
but also of methods of study; an ignorance of the real content of the 
Bible as well as of the spirit that penetrates it through and through ? 
And then there are the insuperable difficulties in the matter of litera- 
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ture which confront those who would make effort to improve the 
situation, for even without good teachers something might be accom¬ 
plished if a better literature could be placed in the hands of the pupils. 
But some mysterious influence seems to be at work that forbids this 
and renders much of this effort null and void. 

The question seems to be as vital as can well be imagined, when 
one realizes the wholly inferior position which the Sunday school 
occupies, if compared with the public school, in the efficiency of its 
teaching. And this, after all, is a standard which cannot be ignored, 
for it is a system in the midst of which we live, and the standard of 
this system, in spite of the most vigorous protest, must be recognized. 
The fact that those who look after the interests of the Sunday school 
too frequently have in mind the methods and ideas of education in 
vogue twenty-five or forty years ago makes the question of modem 
methods and ideas even more than a living question in these days 
when progress in all kinds of educational work has been so great. 


But it would be unfair to suggest that this question has not received 
much honest consideration through all these years. How many 
A New training courses have been established under different 

Consideration auspices, and how many hundreds and thousands of 
of the Old teachers have been enrolled as students in these courses ? 

Question Why is it that the results produced have been so meager ? 

We would answer this question by suggesting that, in these courses, 
too great attention has probably been given to “methods,” and too 
little thought to the actual biblical content. These normal courses 
have followed the fashion of too many normal schools—a fashion 
grounded in the fancy that one might learn how to teach a subject 
without first knowing the subject itself. As a matter of fact, the bib¬ 
lical material offered in these courses has been childish in its character, 
adapted to the needs of infants rather than to those of grown men and 
women. It has been largely external, dealing with geography and 
outlines of history, together with lists of the books of the Bible, the 
whole a sort of kindergarten encyclopaedic information which the 
teacher was expected to learn by cramming. 

Almost without exception these courses have failed to reach the full 
content of the biblical truth—the great conceptions in their historical 
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development. And, above all, the “methods” proposed were in direct 
violation of fundamental principles of teaching and study. To such 
an extent has this kind of work prevailed that today a man or woman, 
who is able to do intellectual work of a high order in English literature 
or general history, will bitterly complain of the difficulty of a piece of 
work suggested in connection with biblical history or literature, when 
the latter is not even up to the grade of high-school standards. 

Why is this true? Two facts will explain the situation, at least 
in part. It is unfortunately true that the Sunday-school teacher has 
Higher been, too often, a person of low intellectual ability. 

Standards to Too large a proportion of these teachers have been 
Be Expected women, and too many of these women had long since 
given up anything that might be justly called an intellectual life. To 
be a teacher one must think, or at least have the ability to think. But 
another fact may be mentioned, and in the explanation which it fur¬ 
nishes we may find the reason why something good has not come, 
even out of ordinary material. It is this: The teachers in the Sunday 
schools have been trained to believe that their chief work was the 
preparation of the next Sunday’s lesson. This conception has pro¬ 
duced a habit which makes anything other than superficial work 
impossible; and nothing is more deadly than the habit of superficial 
work. The key to the whole situation is to be found in a course of 
thorough general preparation which has no bearing upon a particular 
lesson or course of lessons. With such a course of study as a basis on 
which to build, a person of even ordinary ability can gradually develop 
a fund of knowledge and experience that will make him a successful 
teacher; while without such a course of fundamental preparation even 
good ability goes to waste. 

One of the sad things in this connection is the fact that a teacher in 
the public schools, who knows the necessity of thorough training as a 
Lack of preparation for teaching, would imagine herself able 

Appreciation to teach the Bible without such training, because it is 
of What is the Bible . Does not everyone know the Bible? Is it 
Really Required nQt ^ eas j est thing in the world to teach ? This senti¬ 
ment has honeycombed Sunday-school pedagogy and partly on this 
account many intelligent people refuse to undertake the work. The 
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churches are full of college and high-school graduates, men and 
women, who have read largely and who are able to prepare papers 
for clubs of various kinds. There are thousands and tens of 
thousands of people who have done special work in Chautauqua 
courses as well as in those of the Institute of Sacred Literature, who 
might do this work admirably if they had received proper training. 
And the real fact is, contrary to the opinion ordinarily entertained in 
some quarters, that the average man or woman teaching in the Sunday 
school is possessed of a fair degree of intelligence, and in all probability 
rises far above the average man or woman in intellectual capacity. 
It is a mistake to suppose for a moment that anything other than this 
is true. The difficulty is, after all, not in the character of the intellec¬ 
tual material at hand, but in its proper training. 

In the space at command it would be difficult, and indeed impos¬ 
sible, to describe the ideal training course; but two or three things 
The General ma y sa ^ a bout it; and among others those which 
Subjects in an have already been suggested, namely, that it shall be a 
Ideal Training course dealing with fundamental things rather than 
with superficial things; and that it shall measure up to 
the intellectual capacity of those who take it, and not be something 
disgracefully puerile in its scope and character. Let us propose that 
it shall, at all events, include a study of the growth of Holy Scripture 
as that Scripture stands related to the history of the chosen people. 
How did these sacred books come into existence; and in what way did 
the Divine Providence provide that the different elements which make 
up the sum total of sacred truth should be revealed ? For one must 
not forget that every individual passes through the same development 
of character and knowledge as did the nation chosen as the agent for 
transmitting to the world the great truths of religious life. Let the 
course be one which shall go underneath the mere externals, and 
impart to the student who follows it something, at all events, of the 
wonderful inspiration that comes in connection with an appreciation 
of the growth of the inner life and thought of those who have led the 
world as its religious teachers. 

And, besides all this, there should be a training in the principles 
of the psychology and the pedagogy of religion, in so far as these affect 
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the work of the Sunday school. This in itself is a great subject and 
demands large and considerate attention. But if the matter is prop¬ 
erly approached, a foundation can be laid on which all one’s early 
experience will be based; and really this is more largely a matter of 
observation, properly conducted, than of mere acquisition. 

There will then come the special study of particular subjects in 
biblical work. These are many and difficult; but with a systematic 
Special plan they ma y he taken up one by one, and gradually 

Subjects in a a fund of knowledge may be accumulated which will 
Training Course a ff ec t most largely one’s ability as a teacher. It is this 
special knowledge which renders one’s work efficient. Here we do 
not have in mind the technical knowledge of the psychologist, or the 
philologist, or even of the historian; but that kind of knowledge which 
anyone may obtain with the proper amount of diligent effort. The 
standard of this work should likewise be high. If one can read with 
satisfaction a book like Green’s History of England , or can obtain 
real pleasure from a study of Tennyson or Browning, he is able to do 
strong work; and it is better that he be compelled to reach up to a 
higher plane than that he be forced down to a lower. Work of this 
kind will demand a thorough building up of the Sunday-school library. 
This is something which deserves the most careful study. Such work, 
still further, should be tested by examinations. It should have all the 
incentive on the one hand, and all the safeguards on the other, which 
are employed in the highest educational work. With a course of train¬ 
ing like this as the basis of one’s future work, there would be not only 
confidence and strength, but also earnest desire to go forward in the 
acquisition of new fields. Is not this ideal worthy of consideration ? 
More by far has been left unsaid in this statement than has been said. 
But has anything been said that is not true ? 
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THE MODERN IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


Literal and external imitation of any man is both impossible and 
wrong—of Jesus Christ not less than of others. It would be absurd 
to take for an external pattern an oriental, living two thousand years 
ago, who had neither wife nor children, and who was engaged neither 
in business nor in politics. Some things it was right and proper for 
Jesus to do which it would be neither right nor proper for us to do. 
Some things it is right and fitting for us to do which it would not have 
been right and fitting for him to do. The rule of faith and practice 
contained in the gospels is general, not specific. Anyone, for exam¬ 
ple, who tries to find in the gospels a full set of specific rules, or of 
parallel cases for the conduct of modem life, will find his quest futile. 
The Bible contains no code applicable to modem life. It contains 
no system even of elementary ethics. 

To do any specific deed, therefore, just because Jesus did it, or 
to refrain from doing any specific deed just because Jesus did not do 
it, is to abuse the privilege and duty of imitation. The life of each 
individual offers a set of problems distinct and different from the life 
of any and every other. Imitation, then, can only be according to 
the spirit, not according to the flesh. This involves looking back of 
the life of Jesus, and of every deed therein, to its spirit and principle; 
and it involves applying to every problem of modem life that same 
spirit and principle. The life of Jesus, just as the life of everyone 
who would imitate him, contains elements that are local and particular 
and elements that are permanent and universal. To imitate is to 
disengage from its particular husk the universal kernel, and to make 
that kernel grow in our lives. 

Accordingly, the test of true imitation is, not, What did Jesus do ? 
or, What would Jesus have done ? not even, What would Jesus do if 
he were living his life now ? but, What would Jesus do if he were now 
in my place ? 

To imitate or to follow Christ, then, has a meaning which is at once 
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different and identical for every child of the race. It is different 
because circumstances are different, and circumstances alter cases. 
It is identical because principles are forever the same. The imitation 
of Christ may, or may not, call upon us to be homeless and wanderers, 
to abjure the responsibilities of family life, to keep out of the entangle¬ 
ments of politics and business, and to die for the truth. It all depends. 
But the imitation of Christ, now as always, does mean a loving sur¬ 
render of the whole soul to the will of God, and a devotion of the 
whole life to the loving service of mankind. 

The simplicity of this program is equaled only by the difficulty of 
following it in detail. What would Jesus do were he in my place ? 
What is the will of God ? What is the highest and most efficient way 
of sendee for me? Those are questions which, when put to Jesus 
with reference to any assignable problem of modern life, public or 
private, petty or profound, receive no answer more specific than, 
“Who made me a ruler and a judge over you?” “Do unto others 
....;” “Seek ye first the kingdom of God;” “Be ye perfect;” 
“Thou shalt love . . . .” 

If Christ should come to the Adirondacks, what would be his 
attitude toward the natives’ shooting deer for food “out of season;” 
or cutting the winter’s wood on state land; or gratifying the instinct 
for excitement and change in “unconventional” ways? If Christ 
should come to Chicago, what would be his attitude on the questions 
involved in the present strike? Who can answer such questions 
categorically ? We may be sure that Christ would go to the heart of 
such problems, instead of tinkering with symptoms. He might even 
refuse to give judgment on many of the questions submitted to him. 
He would leave men to work out their problems now, just as he did 
when he was here on thf earth. 

It goes without saying, however, that this difficulty as to details 
is more than counterbalanced by the general sources of personal 
power which become available as soon as a man places himself at one 
with the Father, in obedience and in love. 

The fruits of this insight are growth, tolerance, freedom, unity. 
Growth, because it demands that each individual adjust himself to the 
infinite potentialities of his spiritual environment. Freedom, because 
it abolishes slavish copying. Tolerance, because where each person 
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is himself, each must be different from every other. Unity, because 
at the heart of every deed there is a common allegiance to a common 
spirit. On any other basis, imitation of Jesus Christ tends to arrested 
development, intolerance, and either unbelief or superstition. Wit¬ 
ness Tolstoi, falling back on the literal language of Scripture literally 
interpreted; and the men who, in modem business and politics, 
have come to the conclusion that the precepts of Christ are impracti¬ 
cable. 

The principles of Christianity are the same in every age, yet they 
require to be retranslated, reinterpreted, readjusted to every age. 
Perhaps the greatest problem confronting the Christian ministry 
today is that of making this adjustment. Christ is the same; the 
truth is the same; essential human life is the same, now as ever. But 
external phenomena, conditions, problems, are and must be different. 
The imitation of Christ is subject to the general law of human life 
—the law of adjustment. 

Walter L. Hervey. 

Examiner Board of Education, 

New York City . 


Be ye “imitators of God, as beloved children; and walk in love, 
even as Christ also loved you” (Eph. 5:1). The function of imita¬ 
tion in education has long attracted attention. The wild animals 
teach their offspring how to evade mortal foes and catch their prey 
by setting the example of leaping, seizing, feigning, doubling. The 
birds learn their notes by listening and imitating. Savage women 
train their daughters in simple household arts by doing the acts and 
requiring the girls to copy their process; and the tribal men thus 
communicate the arts of making weapons, hunting animals, and 
carrying on war. Plato, in the Republic , makes much of imitation 
in profoundly suggestive passages on education. The guardians 
during their period of instruction, he says, 

should imitate the characters which are suitable to their profession—the tem¬ 
perate, holy, free, courageous.Did you never observe how imitations, 

beginning in early youth, at last sink into the constitution and become a second 
nature of body, voice, and mind? .... Did you never observe in the arts 
how the potters’ boys look on and help, long before they touch the wheel ? 

Thomas a Kempis’s The Imitation of Christ , George Eliot thought, 
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is the supreme book of devotional literature; and John Stuart Mill 
patronizingly said that Christianity was fortunate in its choice of Jesus 
for its exemplar. Jesus himself requires of his disciples that they 
follow him. But external, formal, slavish copying of Jesus is con¬ 
trary to his spirit and hurtful to our growth. It is fortunate that we 
have no authentic portraits of the physical exterior of Jesus, for weak 
human nature is only too prone to idolatry, and to copy an outward 
dress or gesture is easily made a substitute for vital, moral union. 
Literal imitation of Jesus is absurd. To live upon the alms of friends 
cannot be made a moral rule. His food and drink would not be 
proper for us in this land, age, and climate. He was a carpenter, 
but we also need smiths, merchants, artists, soldiers, statesmen. 
Preaching his gospel is something more than repeating his parables. 
If all Christians should imitate his celibacy, the world would soon be 
populated by heathen or animals. The imitation of Christ is some¬ 
thing deeper than mere form, word, gesture, habit, trade. One can 
say “Lord, Lord,” and yet gnash his teeth in the dark outside. 

“Be ye imitators of God .... and walk in love, even as Christ 
loved you.” Filial love is spiritual, universal, ethical, and can be 
imitated by all men, of all sorts and conditions. The child, the man, 
the woman, the millionaire (even if through a needle’s eye), the 
mechanic, the lawyer, the king, the slave, the policeman, the actor, 
the poet—all may be kin to God by holy love. Jesus, working at the 
particular trade of carpenter, showed how any man can be about his 
Father’s business. He gave himself for us, an offering pleasing to 
God, and even this can we do. 

Imitation of God, thus conceived, is consistent with progress. 
Many an eager student, whose very occupation and daily duty stimu¬ 
late him to inquiry, is told by well-meaning persons that there are 
some subjects which are settled and closed; which it is wicked to 
investigate and dangerous to reason about. Thus he is forced, 
artificially, into a tragic situation where his duty as a scholar and his 
duty as a Christian seem to conflict. Enemies of the faith are quick 
to accept this view, turn it to an argument against Christianity, and 
urge- the honest youth to open revolt. But it is cruel to the scholar, 
and blasphemy against the wisdom of God and the genius of Chris¬ 
tianity, to force upon any man this dilemma. We must indeed choose 
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between superstitious tradition and philosophy, but never between 
the eternal Christ and science. All true practical sociology is the 
contemporary expression of Christ’s will about human duty and 
welfare; it is not a substitute for the gospel, but its outgrowth and 
instrument. 

The following of Christ carries us to the world’s end, whithersoever 
he goes. He never closes any door of the universe in the face of his 
disciples. Indeed, he promised that his Spirit should guide us into 
all truth. To surrender our minds to this greatest Teacher is like 
opening our eyes to a new-illumined stellar system; is like casting our 
seed into a soil so fertile as to promise a hundredfold for a thousand 
years; is like committing our boat to the flowing river, to be carried 
on its bosom and its way to the sea. 

In this divine quest for new truth we shall err. “ Man errs so long 
as he strives.” We shall even sin. But we know the fate of the man 
who wanted to be “safe,” and so buried his lord’s one talent and 
returned it intact upon demand. The sin of sins is to treat the living 
truth and our own souls like canned goods, preserved from decay by 
deadly chemicals. When “orthodoxy” comes to mean stagnation, 
and “conservatism” spiritual paralysis, it is time to turn rebel and 
heretic in honor of the living and loving Christ. Often the profession 
of “sound” faith is simply a stubborn distrust of the Holy Spirit, 
and a pitiful display of pretension to omniscience. “ I have not called 
you bond-slaves, for the slave knoweth not what his master doeth. 
I have called you friends.” The friend walks and talks with his 
friend, and even learns from him. The imitation of God is an 
eternal appropriation of all that the universe has of love, truth, and 
beauty. We never sail to the polar star, but we sail by its light and 
direction; we never attain the ideal of divine perfection, but its magnet 
ever guides us on the loneliest and stormiest sea. 

Charles R. Henderson. 

The University of Chicago. 


Altogether too much stress has been laid in Christian history upon 
the personal and individual imitation of the man Christ Jesus. The 
unreality of such attempts appears at once when we consider the 
impossibility of reproducing from the materials at hand anything 
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like a full description of that supreme personality. We all of us, 
whether we will or not, form an ideal whose likeness to the historical 
reality we have no means of testing, and an ideal which grows and 
changes with the growth of the century and the self. 

The main emphasis must be placed upon the purpose of Christ 
Jesus as that purpose was revealed in' his life and death;, when this 
central purpose has been grasped all accidental details, the oriental 
coloring, the fortuitous view of life imbibed from special training and 
race-history, become unimportant. 

The reduction of the life of Jesus to a code of conduct has all the 
elements of a new and ignoble legalism. The main question is not 
what Jesus under particular circumstances did, or even now would 
do; but, what can we now do to accomplish the purpose of Jesus? 
The modern imitation of Jesus must consist in living and dying far 
the world’s regeneration into likeness to the Father God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This transformation must become a personal reality 
in our own lives, an experimental verity, and the basis for the hope 
of a complete transformation of all human life. 

We can construct no really useful ethical code from the details of 
Jesus’ conduct, for we do not sufficiently know what that conduct was. 
All we have is the scrappy reports of a ministry whose very duration 
may have been anywhere from nine months to three or four years. 
Of his childhood and earlier manhood days we know nothing. For 
the woman’s life, or the household father’s cares, or the student’s 
perplexities, or the questions of the married couple, the life of Jesus 
in its outward details can have no light. In the fullest freedom each 
Christian disciple must work out these details in their relation to the 
central purpose of Jesus—the founding of a theocratic democracy. 
As one works at this theocratic democracy, one is already a follower 
of Jesus; and the note of hope in modem Christianity is the fact that 
imitation of Jesus is becoming more and more the attempt to establish 
the reign of the Father God. 

At this point again the century must leam the lesson of Jesus’ 
teaching, and the inward renewing of the spirit of our life must be 
counted upon as not only a possibility, but a sure promise. The 
faith of Jesus in human life must become the triumphant note of the 
new democracy. The overcoming of the world, not fleeing from it; 
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the transformation of nature, and not its destruction or condemnation, 
must be our task and our faith. The protest of the pagan Renais¬ 
sance has lessons for our modem imitation of Jesus. Its faith in 
beauty, in human life, in feeling, and in art has far more of the real 
purpose of Jesus in it than the ascetic semi-Catholicism which cor¬ 
rupted so early the Protestantism of the Germanic people. 

Our ethics, our politics, our dogmatics, must grow up out of a 
living experience of victory of the spirit over the flesh. At the same 
time, the victory is the rendering of the flesh a true and splendid 
interpretation of the spirit. Nature will no longer misrepresent God 
on its highest psychic planes. God in man and man in God will 
again, as in Jesus, reveal the Father, and not hide him as do now our 
ecclesiasticisms, our fleshly longings and weaknesses, our poor prides 
and broken promises, our social disasters, and our economic classes. 
Such an imitation of Jesus as the century needs would be to the world 
just such a revelation of God as Jesus was. To such an imitation we 
may all aspire. 

Thomas C. Hall. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York City. _ 

Imitation is the process through which the growing mind appro¬ 
priates the world in which we live. The creative work that we do 
goes on in and through this process. The inspiration that gives us 
our guiding words and controlling ideals is no more possible without 
imitation than thought is possible without language. From child¬ 
hood up to the full-grown experience when biography widens into 
history, the two things go on together. 

Imitation has more than one method. In part it is unconscious. 
In highest measure in early years, in some measure all through life, 
we take color without knowing it. In part it is conscious. “ We live 
by admiration, hope, and love,” is the poetical form given by Words¬ 
worth to PauFs triad. Conscious admiration involves conscious and 
deliberate imitation. And, finally, through our deepest admiration, 
the conscious and the unconscious elements of imitation subtly 
mingle. For through admiration we are made one with objects 
vastly larger than our comprehension can grasp. Noble things, 
standing before the eye and the heart, seek and find ways into con¬ 
sciousness that we dream not of. 
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Therefore imitation assumes its best and strongest form when we 
stand in the presence of moral beauty. The beauty of the wild rose 
is charming. But the beauty of a character wherein a high and stead¬ 
fast purpose, taking temperament and inheritance and circumstance 
in hand, has shaped them to noble ends, is compelling and unescapable. 

The beauty of Jesus is the supreme example of moral beauty, 
being the beauty of one who has completely learned and perfectly 
realized the meaning of sacrifice. Sacrifice, simply and sanely under¬ 
stood, is not the giving up of anything; rather it is the final form of 
self-assertion. But it is the assertion of one’s own rights in terms of 
the rights of others. The Hindu goes apart from history in order to 
see to the heart of things. And his cardinal virtue is mental intensity 
or “one-pointedness.” Jesus went deep into the history of his people. 
He realized himself through the hope of Israel. His vision of God 
was blended at every point with his love of man. His master-virtue 
is the purity of heart for which there is no law but God’s will, no end 
save humanity’s well-being. So he founded the kingdom of God 
which is the true commonwealth of man. 

The strength of the motives that impel us to the imitation of Jesus 
is in proportion both to our admiration of his moral beauty and to our 
sense of need. Our need is deep and sore. The characteristic note 
of ethics in our time is a growing insistence upon the inseparableness 
of the individual and the social aspects of life. This necessitates a 
clear vision of the meaning and power of sacrifice. We cannot 
respect ourselves if we enter the monastery in order to win ease of 
mind. We see but one path which our feet can tread. Our vision 
of God must be one with our love of man. We must take life just as 
it is given to us, and, walking in the footsteps of the Master, find the 
refreshing and revealing silence and peace and strength of the Eternal. 

So shall we lay in our own hearts the foundations, deep and broad^ 
of an indestructible optimism. The disillusionments of life shall not 
weaken us, but rather bring us nearer to the foot of the Cross. We 
shall live the life that is sweet and peaceful without surrendering the 
heroic will to quietism. Becoming the disciples of Jesus, we shall 
have for our inheritance ennobling joy and cleansing pain. 

Henry S. Nash. 

Episcopal Theological School, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Imitation is a process of adjustment by which one individual is 
assimilated to the life of another. Its function is to supply the prime 
necessity of every creature that it shall learn how to live. Through 
it, nature enables her less perfectly developed beings to appropriate 
the qualities of those more perfectly developed. In the last analysis, 
it is a mode of reproducing a higher life in a lower, of placing a weaker 
and more helpless creature upon the vantage ground that has been 
attained by a stronger. To imitate Christ is therefore to appropriate 
the qualities that made him the Christ; it is to reproduce his life in 
one’s own. 

The imitation of Christ—the reproduction of his life in one’s own— 
involves a process identical with that of all imitation. The cycle of 
imitation is an idea, an impulse, an act. There is no other way of 
reproducing in one’s self the qualities of another life. We must think 
the thoughts of that life, we must feel its impulses, we must do its 
deeds. And this is a way at once simple and marvelous, at once 
natural and more than natural. We witness it daily in the transforma¬ 
tion of character through human influence. Yet it is God’s way, 
eternal in the processes of sentient life everywhere. 

The reproduction of Christ’s life by thinking his thoughts, feeling 
his impulses, doing his deeds, relates not primarily to quantity. It 
relates to quality. We may not be able to imitate the quantity of any 
life greater than our own, but we may imitate its quality. Now, of 
the quality of Christ’s life, thus much is clear, and for me it is enough 
to make him the ideal toward which the ages shall look and 
struggle: 

1. His thoughts had an eternal quality. A life is as large as the 
things to which it gets itself related. Christ’s thinking had related him 
to the eternal verities—to truth, to love, to the life that shall never end, 
to God. He saw things and men sub specie aeternitatis. He con¬ 
sciously lived in the eternities. 

2. His feelings had a universal quality. He was able to enter 
into the hopes, joys, sorrows, despair of humankind. He felt with 
all men, in great things and in small. 

3. His deeds had the qualities of his thoughts and feelings. They 
were of eternal significance, and of a scope and purpose that were 
universal. Christ did the things that were worth while. He went 
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about doing good. His works, whether judged by the standards of 
that day and place, or of all days and places, had value. 

The application to our theme is this: The present generation, 
critically estimated, reflects, as no previous generation has done, these 
qualities of the eternal and universal in its thinking, feeling, and doing. 
The best current thought has a larger outlook than that of any past 
age. Men’s ideas have related themselves in time, place, cause, and 
effect, to a universe infinitely greater than former generations could 
conceive of. By whatever name we may call it, human thinking is 
coming more and more to be in terms of the Infinite. 

The feeling of mankind is likewise taking on a more universal 
quality. Never has there been such a community of hopes, fears, 
joys, sorrows, as at the present time. The sense of the brotherhood 
of men has become a very real and effective force in modern life. 

With such an enlargement of men’s thoughts and broadening of 
their sympathies, there has resulted a quality of action that is new 
to the world. There is a closeness of scrutiny, a seriousness in esti¬ 
mating the value of what is done, that is revolutionizing every depart¬ 
ment of activity. Men have no longer any patience with doing 
the things that are not worth while. In religious work, education 
and business itself, the disposition is to discard the superfluous, the 
irrelevant. Things count most that have the largest usefulness, that 
promote the largest ends. Back of all this critical and serious spirit 
is an undoubted quest for moral and spiritual values. These increas¬ 
ingly determine the great directive activities of mankind. 

And if this be true of the present generation as a whole, much 
more is it true of the elect souls who are always far in advance of the 
masses of men. In every station of life, there are men and women 
who consciously hold before themselves the ideal of a Christ more 
real and effective than can be enshrined in creeds and institutions. 
They may not always name him in the terms of conventional belief. 
But his spirit is theirs. And whether in the scientific laboratory, 
or in business enterprise, or in education, or in religious and philan¬ 
thropic service, they are reproducing the eternal and universal quali¬ 
ties of life he brought to light. 

George E. Dawson. 

The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 

Hartford, Conn. 
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It is easy to go astray here, either in the direction of excessive 
reverence or lack of reverence. It is possible to make the life of 
Christ magical and thus make it meaningless. It is also possible to 
make it so common as to make it worthless. It must have its point 
of contact with life; it must also have its element of power and superi¬ 
ority. It must touch life and must touch it with power. 

It would be easy also to lose oneself in a speculative treatment of 
the question. This is probably the great peril. Indeed, Tam dis¬ 
posed to cut the whole matter short by saying that, if one really 
wants to know how and how far the life of Jesus is imitable, let him 
try it. Certainly modem Christendom is nowhere near the border 
of fanaticism yet in its imitation of its Master. And just because it 
is so vital a matter, an attempt at a logical definition seems rather in the 
nature of vanity. Was not Martineau fairly right when he said, 4 ‘Jesus 
Christ shows us in living definition what the Christian ought to be” ? 

There can be no imitation of him apart from a true knowledge of 
him and a constant and reverent relation to him. Viewed in this 
vital way, the life of Jesus surprises us by its imitableness. Its 
genuineness gives it its point of contact. If his life had been a “ show”- 
life, it could not have been an example. Because it was so real and 
so genuine it becomes supremely exemplary. His life thus follows 
the law of all life—it becomes imitable in all real respects. The full 
significance of the “imitative impulse” is not yet recognized. The 
psychologists are helping us mightily, however, to a better under¬ 
standing of it. Professor James declares that “each of us is in fact 
what he is almost exclusively by virtue of his imitativeness. ,, “The 
sense of self grows by the sense of pattern.” Now, it would violate 
and reverse all the laws of the universe if the best in life should not 
be imitable. Christ would lose his full significance if he failed the 
race at this point. 

His imitableness is not, however, in its minor and unimportant 
details nor in its externals. That would make it a cheap and mechani¬ 
cal thing. I have been accustomed to say to the students in many 
institutions that Jesus is a living example to them in at least these 
great particulars: 

1. In his constant reference of his life and conduct to the will of 
God. From boyhood through manhood this appears without any 
variation. 
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2. In his constant use of and reliance upon the supreme aids to 
noble living, granted to him and to us. The power of God, the 
presence of the Spirit, the guidance of Scripture, the comfort and 
strength derived from prayer, all play a large and essential part in his 
life as they must in any true life. 1 

3. In the temper, aims, purposes, and methods of his life. His 
life seems far off and remote in its character when one’s own life is 
un-Christlike in its spirit, purposes, and methods. 

4. In his sense of his relation to his own and to all times, and to 
all men. 

5. In his constant test of his life and teaching by the rule of ser¬ 
vice and usefulness. 

In these ways a modern imitation of Christ seems not only possible, 
but essential. Through a dozen years I have watched the effect of 
certain ideas upon young life—particularly student life—and am 
persuaded that the best description of it is in Whittier’s noble line: 
“We test our lives by thine.” 

I have purposely refrained from considering the New Testament 
teaching on the subject. I cannot refrain from the expression of the 
firm and glad conviction that the modem man seeking to imitate the 
Master will have the aid and presence of the Holy Spirit giving to his 
holy endeavors an effectiveness far beyond what belongs to them 
naturally. At this point the supernatural touches life in a most 
practical way. 

William Fraser McDowell. 

Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Chicago. 

The modern imitation of Jesus needs to be in the spirit, not in 
the flesh; in the principles of life, not in the forms of action. We 
need not figure out what Jesus would do in conditions in which we 
cannot picture him; we must ourselves be capable of such conduct 
as best corresponds to the spirit and principles of which he is the 
great example and inspiration. That which in traditional language 
we call imitation is better called following, or loyalty, or likeness. 
It consists in the endeavor to live in his way. 

This sounds simple and commonplace enough, but the proposal 
is a most exacting one. Before we can thus imitate or follow Jesus, 

1 See Stalker’s Imago Christi . 
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we must understand Jesus; the real Jesus must be known to us, and 
we must accept the realities that ruled him as the realities that rule 
us. God and men must be to us what they were to him. Life must 
mean to us what it meant to him. The decisive principles must be 
for us what they were for him, and we must be capable of acting upon 
them in his spirit. In whatever degree we may be able thus to make 
the spirit and significance of Jesus our own, this is the nature of the 
imitation that our time has need of. 

It may or may not be associated with profession of loyalty to Jesus. 
Profession goes but a very little way toward imitation, for profession 
does not determine how far the real Master is the Master whom we 
profess, or how far we make his true significance our own. We may 
be like him without professing him, just as we may profess him with¬ 
out resembling him. The modem need is that those who profess 
him should know him as he is and make his real character their own, 
and that among those who do not yet profess him the likeness of his 
life should be growing up. Likeness to Jesus, within his church 
or without it, is the imitation that the modern age requires. 

When likeness to Jesus appears, it will consist in all that makes 
character noble and renders life worthy. It will be adapted to all 
occasions in modem life, just as his character was adapted to all 
occasions in his own career. The indwelling powers will be sufficient 
to transform us. If God is to us what he was to Jesus, we shall rise 
above the materialism of our time, into a life of genuine spiritual and 
religious quality. If both God and men are to us what they were to 
him, righteousness will be our law and impulse, human value will 
appeal to us with power, and we shall be against all that harms or 
wrongs mankind. If his ruling spirit of love is ours, our life will 
be self-forgetful, generous, brotherly, inspiring, helpful. The applica¬ 
tions of these principles of living will be as various as life itself. We 
shall not look mainly into his life to find them, but into our own. We 
shall be like Jesus in the modem world, men of the twentieth century 
who are animated by the mind of Christ and make practical judg¬ 
ments in his manner—not copyists of Jesus, but men who bring his 
spirit to the activities of modem life. This is the simple, strenuous, 
glorious imitation of Jesus of which the modem age has need. 

William Newton Clarke. 

Colgate University, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 
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By Clyde W. Vo taw, 

The University of Chicago. 

Seven years ago (in 1897) Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, engaged 
in explorations in Egypt under the direction of the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund, dug up a papyrus page containing eight “ Sayings of 
Jesus.” In February, 1903, they came upon another papyrus frag¬ 
ment of a somewhat similar character containing an additional five 
“Sayings of Jesus”, preceded by an important introduction. Only 
now have we been furnished with an official reproduction of the 
newly discovered “Sayings” and a discussion of their significance. 

Six years intervened between the exhuming of these two papyrus 
pieces. They might have been discovered in successive years had 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt returned the next season to Oxyrhynchus 
where the first piece was found, but instead they spent that period in 
excavations at another locality, the Fayfim. Oxyrhynchus is one 
hundred and twenty miles south of Cairo. It was one of the chief 
cities of ancient Egypt, and has proved the richest of all sites for 
papyri of the last pre-Christian and first Christian centuries. 

The introductory verse and five Sayings discovered in 1903, 
which should be called the “second series,” 1 are written on the back 
of a single papyrus fragment, the face of which contains a surveyors 
record. We have other indications also that in the early centuries 
writing material was comparatively scarce and expensive, so that 
papyrus rolls or pages containing material whose first value was 
passed were often written over on the same side, or turned and the 
back used for some other writing. Evidently in this case the papyrus 
of the surveyor’s record was at some subsequent time used for this 
other purpose of holding a collection of the Sayings of Jesus. The 
surveyor’s record, tested by palaeographical evidence, was written 

1 Reversing the notation of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, which is based on the 
arrangement of their book. It should be based on the order of discovery. The first series 
is therefore the Sayings found in 1897, the second series is the Sayings found in 1903. 
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THE OXYRHYNCHUS SAYINGS DISCOVERED IN 1897. 

The picture shows the verso side of the papyrus fragment, a leaf of a book, containing four of the Sayings^ 
the remaining four Sayings are upon the recto side. 
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about 250 A. D. This copy of the Sayings of Jesus therefore belongs 
to the last half of the third century. The same date approximately 
was decided upon for the particular papyrus copy of the first series 
of Sayings. But the two series do not belong to the same document. 
The first series was contained in a papyrus book, the pages cut and 
bound at the back; while the second series was written not on pages, 
but upon a papyrus roll. 

The size of the collection of Sayings to which the second series 
belongs cannot be surely known, but it was probably a large collection. 
Surveyors’ records, of which this papyrus is a fragment, often reached 
a considerable or great length, and this fragment is from some such 
document. A similar decision was reached regarding the first series 
of Sayings, that they too belonged to a book of considerable size 
containing a large collection of Sayings. 

But at what time was the collection itself made to which these 
sayings belong? Early in the second century, all agree; 2 somewhere 
between 100 and 140 A. D. This brings its composition near to the 
time of the composition of the fourth gospel, and into the period when 
there was still a living tradition of gospel memorabilia. The gospel¬ 
making impulse and process of which our canonical gospels are the 
finest product had not yet died out; in fact, this collection, and the 
collection to which the first series of Oxyrhynchus Sayings belonged, 
may have been later and inferior products of this same great process. 

The papyrus fragment upon which the five latest discovered 
Sayings of Jesus were written has been cracked irregularly along the 
middle of the written page, so that the right half of each column of 
Sayings is gone, taking with it about one-half of the text of each line. 
The left half of the lines is well preserved, except at the bottom of 
the fragment where the fifth Saying stands; at this point the right 
side of the lines is also badly destroyed. The text is of a good, 
upright, informal uncial pattern, the letters of medium size, the 
words run together and with little punctuation. The appearance is 

2 Grenfell and Hunt say: “In our original edition of [the Sayings discovered in 
1 897] we proposed 140 A. D. as the latest date to which the composition of the Sayings 
could be referred. This terminus ad quem has generally been accepted, even by Dr. 
Sanday, who is among the most conservative of our critics; and we should propose 
140 A. D. for the terminus ad quem in reference to [the Sayings discovered in 1903] 
with greater confidence than we felt about [the others] in 1897.” (P. 27.) 
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TRANSCRIPTION OF THE TEXT OF THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS. 

similar to that of the earliest extant uncial Greek manuscripts of the 
Bible. Drs. Grenfell and Hunt are expert restorers of damaged texts. 
The problem of restoration here is a very large one, and at some points 
very difficult. The restoration of the several lines, while in many 
cases it is quite clear, is in other cases almost wholly conjectural, and 
different scholars will undoubtedly make different readings of the 
Sayings. 

In addition to this fine fragment just described, Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt discovered at the same time some smaller fragments containing 
Sayings of Jesus from a different third-century papyrus. They too 
are clearly from some lost gospel, which was constructed less like 
those to which the first and second Oxyrhynchus series belonged and 
more like the canonical gospels. The problem of these additional 
Sayings is quite similar to that of the others, so that this third series 
will not be specifically treated here. 
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THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS. 

On a Papyrus Fragment Discovered in 1903 at Oxyrhynchus, Egypt, by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
Excavators for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
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The Greek text of the three series of Sayings, as restored by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, with their English translation, follows: 

THE SAYINGS FOUND IN 1897. 

The brackets in the Greek text indicate the portion restored by the editors, and the parentheses in 
the translation indicate the portions which are conjectural. 

I. 

. . . /cal tot€ i/cftaXelv to /cap<f>o<; to iv to> 6<f)0a\fiq) 

tov a8eX<f>ov aov . 

. . . and then shaft thou see clearly to cast out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 

II. 

Aeyec 'hyaovs, iav pry vrjaTevarjTe tov Koa/xov ov pry evpryT€ Tryv 
ftaaiXeiav tov 0eov m /cal iav pry aaftftaTiaryTe to adftftaiov ov/c 
oyjreade tov iraTepa. 

Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no wise find the 
kingdbm of God; and except ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall 
not see the Father. 

ill. 

Aey ei * 1 770-01)9, e\_a^TTjv iv picxcp tov /cocpov /cal iv aap/cl cj<f>0ryv 
airofc, /cal ex/pov iravra ? peOvovras /cai ovBiva ex/pov Siyjrcoirra iv 
aurofc, /cal irovel ry yfrv^rj pov i7rl tocs viols t&v av0pdyrr(ov , otl 
TV(f>\o( elaiv Try tcaphia at/r<w[i>] /cal ov ftXi^Trovaiv ... 

Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world and in the flesh was I 
seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I athirst 
among them, and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heart and see not . . . 

IV. 

. . . T^ryv TTTCo^eiav. 

. . . poverty, 

v. 

[Ae^Jei [’I ryaovs, ory^ov iav Shtiv [$ oita] e[l<n]v a0eot, /cal 
[o]7roif e[I?] i<TTLV povos , [\e] 7 <», iyd) el pc /act’ a£r[o{r] I 7 ei[p]ov 
tov Xi0ov fca/cel evpryaeis pe, axtaov to £vXov /cayc* i/cel el pi. 

Jesus saith, Wherever there are (two), they are not without God, and 
wherever there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise the stone and 
there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood and there am I. 
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VI. 

Aey ei T770-OO9, ovk eariv &/cro? irpo<f>rjrr)^ iv ttj TrarpiSi aur[o]{), 
ovSe tarpon 7 roiel OepaTreias eh toxs yivcoa/covTas avTov . 

Jesus saith, A prophet is not acceptable in his own country, neither 
does a physician work cures upon them that know him. 

VII. 

Aeye* T 7ro'Xt? (pKoBo/xrjpievr] eiF atcpov [o]pou? xrsfrrjXov teal 

iaTTjpiy/JLevr) ovre 7 T€[<r \elv SvvaTai ovre tcpv[/3]fjvai. 

Jesus saith, a city built upon the top of a high hill and established can 
neither fall nor be hid. 

VIII. 

Aey ei 'hjeroik, atcoveis [ejt? to ev ©r iov aov , to [8e erepov 
avv€/c\ei<ra <?]. 

Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one ear (but the other thou hast closed). 

NOTES. 

On the interpretation of these Sayings see especially Grenfell and Hunt, The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri , Part I, and AOTIA IHSOT : Sayings oj Our Lord (London: 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 1897); Lock and Sanday, Two Lectures on the 11 Sayings 
oj Jesus” (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897); Swete, “ The Oxyrhynchus Fragment,” 
in Expository Times , September, 1897; Harnack, Ueber die jiingst entdeckten Spriiche 
Jesu y translated in the Expositor , November and December, 1897; Theodor 
Zahn, “ Die jiingst gefundenen Ausspriiche Jesu,” in the Theol. Literaturblatt, Sep¬ 
tember 3 and 10, 1897; M. R. James, “ The New Sayings of Christ,” and J. Rendel 
Harris, “ The Logia and the Gospels,” in Contemporary Review , August, September, 
1897; P. Bateffol, “ Les Logia du Papyrus de Behnesa,” in Revue Biblique, October, 
1897; E. A. Abbott, “ The Logia of Behnesa,” in the American Journal of Theology , 
January, 1898; reviews in the Biblical World, August, 1897, pp. 151-55; October, 
1897, pp. 304-8. 

The meaning of the second Saying has been thoroughly discussed, and a strong 
majority of scholars uphold a metaphorical interpretation. The two parallel clauses 
must be treated alike, and each explained in the light of the other. To “ fast to the 
world ” means to rise above material, sensual, and transient things. The thought is 
akin to many of Jesus* sayings: “ Set your hearts on things that are above,” “ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God.” To “ make the sabbatji a real sabbath ” is to keep the 
day as a Christian, not as a Jew, should keep it ( cj . Jesus’ frequent teaching about the 
idea and purpose of the sabbath). Ignatius, Magn. y ix, says: “ No longer sabbatizing, 
but living in accordance with the Lord’s Day.” It was customary among the 
Christians to spiritualize fasting and sabbath-keeping; cj. Justin, Dial. Trypho , 12 
and 15; Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, iii, 15. 

The fifth Saying is the most difficult to interpret, and many views are held. The 
first portion of the Saying has a general parallel in Matt. 18:20, and should furnish 
the clue to the interpretation of the second portion. The thought then will be of the 
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constant presence of Christ everywhere with his disciples, even in their daily toil (so 
Harnack, Lock, and Sand ay). It is scarcely to be understood as an anticipation of 
the theory of the immanence of God in nature; or as an evidence of animistic con¬ 
ceptions. Swete takes the language allegorically, “ Christ is with the disciple who is 
a builder of Christianity.” Barnes also interprets allegorically, making the “ stone ” 
refer to the sepulcher, and the “ wood ” to the cross, of Jesus. James interprets, 
“ you must make an effort if you wish to find me.” E. A. Abbott and Schmiedel 
make the “ raising of stones ” refer to children of Abraham, and “ cleaving the wood ” 
refer to cutting down the barren tree of Pharisaic conventional law (cf. Matt. 3:10; 
Jer. 1:8-10). Bacon thinks of the ritual of sacrifice, “Prepare an altar,pile up the 
stone, cleave the wood for fire, and I shall be there in your worship.” 


THE SAYINGS FOUND IN 1903 . 

INTRODUCTION. 

<T)t^ toIoi oi Xoyoi oi [. ovs iXa^Xrjaev T rjaots o 

£a>v /c[vpio<; .] /cal ®cop,a /cal ehrev [avrok 9 7 ra? oan?] 

av rS)v Xoycov tovt[(ov cucovarj Oavarov ] ov /jltj yevarjrai. 

These are the (wonderful) words which Jesus the living (Lord) spake 

to.. and Thomas, and he said unto (them), Every' one that 

hearkens to these words shall never taste of death. 

I. 

[Ae' 7 €i T? 7 <rou 9 ,] p,rj iravadaOco 6 .eo>9 av] 

evprj /cal orav evprj [0ap,/3r)0rjaeTai /cal 0ap,]/3i]0eU fiaaiXevaei /ca[l 
ftaaiXevcras a varra ] rjaerat. 

Jesus saith, Let not him who seeks.cease until he finds, and 

when he finds he shall be astonished; astonished he shall reach the king¬ 
dom, and having reached the kingdom he shall rest. 

II. 

Aeyet .TtW?] oi eX/covres 17 /ia? [et? rrjv fiaai- 

Xeiav €t] fj fiaaiXeia ev ovpa [vcp £<ttiv\ .] ra irereLva rod 

ovp^avov /cal tcov 0rjpL(ov o]tc in to rrjv yrjv i<rr[iv Ij iirl r?)? 7 ?)? /cal J 
oi Ixfives rfj<; 0aXd[o-a7)<; fvroi oi eX/coi/]re? i/ia?, /cal rj /3aa[iXeia 
tg)v ovpavcov ] cVto? vp,cov [ejarc [/cal otm? av eavrov ] 7 vS) r axrrrjv 

€vpr)[<T€i .] eavrois yvd*je<j0e [/cat elbrjaere otl viol] 

eare vpeis tov irarpo ? tou t[.] yvebae<T0e eavrovs 

iv[ .] /Cal t//i€t? €(TT€ rjTTTO [.]. 

Jesus saith, (Ye ask, who are those) that draw us (to the kingdom, if) 
the kingdom is in heaven ?.the fowls of the air, and all beasts 
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that are under the earth or upon the earth, and the fishes of the sea, 
(these are they which draw) you, and the kingdom of heaven is within you; 
and whoever shall know himself shall find it. (Strive therefore) to know 
yourselves, and ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of the (almighty) 
Father: (and) ye shall know that ye are in (the city of God), and ye are 
(the city). 

in. 

[ Aeyet 'lrjaovs, ov/c aTro/cvrfaei av0[po)7ro<; . ]p<ov inrepco- 

TYjaai 7 ra[. ]p(ov irepl tov tottov .]<r€T€ 

otl iroWol eaovrcu tt^p&tol ea^aroi tfal] oi €a%aroi Trp&TOi /cal 

[ . ] aiv - 

Jesus saith, A man shall not hesitate.to ask.con¬ 

cerning his place (in the kingdom. Ye shall know) that many that are 
first shall be last and the last first, and (they shall have eternal life). 


IV. 

Aey€L 'lrjaovs, [ nav to p,t) epurpoa^Oev Trjs oyfrew gov /cal [to 
/ce/cpvfxpevov ] cbro gov airoKaXv^OrjGeT^al gol. ov yap €0"] tlv /cpirrr- 
tov 0 ov <j>av€[pov yevrjaerai ] /cal reOappievov 8 o\y/c iyepOrjaerat ]. 

Jesus saith, Everything that is not before thy face and that which 
is hidden from thee shall be revealed to thee. For there is nothing 
hidden which shall not be made manifest, nor buried which shall not 
be raised. 


V. 


[*E{ ^erd^ovGLV avrov o [i pLaffrjral avrov /cal Xe^yovaiv 7r<w9 

V7)GT€v[aO pb€V Kal 7TG>9.]fl€0a Kal 7TW9 [. 

./c]al tl 7rapaTT)pija[op,€v .]i/; Xeyei ’Itjgovs, 

[.Jcmw fit) irotelr^e .]779 aXry- 

0€ta9 ay[.] v a[7r]o*€tfp[i;. 

/ui]/cap* [ 0 * 9 ] ianv [.]a> eaT[*. 

.]• 


•M 


His disciples question him and say, How shall we fast and how shall 
we (pray).and what (commandment) shall we keep 


.? Jesus saith,.do not 

of truth.blessed is he. 
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NOTES. 

Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri , Part IV (London: Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 1904); Grenfell and Hunt, New Sayings of Jesus , and Frag¬ 
ment of a Lost Gospel (New York: Oxford University Press, 1904). There has as 
yet been little opportunity for discussion of the new Sayings. Professor Swete, of 
Cambridge University, has an able article in the Expository Times for August, an 
anonymous writer gives a valuable discussion in the Church Quarterly Review for 
July, and Heinrici briefly reviews the editio princeps in Theol. Literaturzeitung, July 23, 
I9 °4- 

The lacuna before koX Bw/xq is filled by Professor Lake with TotfSp r<?, “ Judas also 
called Thomas,” as is frequently read in the Acts of Thomas. This restoration is 
accepted by Professor Swete, but Drs. Grenfell and Hunt venture no opinion. Dr. 
Bartlet would read, “ the other disciples and Thomas.” It is possible also that the 
name of some other one of the apostles preceded Thomas’s in the text, such as Philip 
or Matthias. With the Saying of Jesus contained in the Introduction compare 
John 8:52. 

With the first Saying compare Matt. 6:33; 7:7; u:28f.; 13:44; 19:28. The 
same Saying, in the same form, is given by Clement of Alexandria in Stromata y v. 14,96 
and in ii. 9, 45 is quoted as from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. The 
astonishment referred to is that of mingled awe, joy, and appreciation at apprehending 
the kingdom of God. 

The restoration of the second Saying is uncertain. Compare Swete’s rendering: 
“ Jesus saith, who are they that draw you to the kingdom ? The kingdom is in heaven; 
but they that are on earth and the birds of the heaven and every creature that is under 
the earth and in Hades and the fishes of the sea, these are they that draw you to it. 
And the kingdom of heaven is within you, and whosoever shall know himself shall 
find it; for if ye shall truly know yourselves, ye are the sons and daughters of the 
Father Almighty, and ye shall know yourselves to be in the city of God, and ye are 
the city.” On the drawing referred to compare John 6:44; 12:32. Grenfell and 
Hunt think the idea is that “ the divine element in the world begins in the lower 
stages of animal creation, and rises to a higher stage in man, who has within him the 
kingdom of heaven” (see Clement of Alexandria, Stromata , v. 13). But Swete inter¬ 
prets: “The kingdom is in heaven, it is spiritual and invisible and belongs to 
another order; yet the visible creation, the common objects of outward fife, rightly 
used and understood have the power of directing you to God and things above ( cf. 
Rom. 1:20).” Similarly the writer in the Church Quarterly Review. 

The third Saying is also uncertain. Compare here also Swete’s restoration: 
“ Jesus saith, A man will not hesitate to inquire boldly about the seasons, prating of 
the place of glory. But ye shall hold your peace; for many that are first shall be 
last, and the last first, and few shall find it.” The Saying means to “ discourage 
undue confidence in reference to the final award.” Compare Mark 10:31. 

With the fourth Saying compare Matthew 10:26 = Mark 4:22 = Luke 8:17; 
12:2. The thought is entirely parallel to that of the canonical gospels. There is no 
reference to the resurrection. 

The fifth Saying is so poorly preserved that its language can only be conjectured. 
The subject of the verse can be readily seen, and it is noticeable that we are told 
how the disciples questioned Jesus and he replied, quite in the manner of the canonical 
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gospels. Grenfell and Hunt do not attempt a complete restoration. Swete renders: 
“ His disciples inquire of him and say, How are we to fast ? and how are we to pray ? 
and how are we to give alms ? and of such duties what are we to observe ? Jesus 
saith, See that ye lose not your reward. Do nothing save the things that belong to 
the truth, for if ye do these, ye shall know a hidden mystery. I say unto you, Blessed 
is the man who ..” 

ADDITIONAL FRAGMENTS FOUND IN 1903. 

[. . a]7ro TTpcJi e[a>? oyjre p.ryr |e a<£>’ €0'7r[epa<? ew? 7r]pau pLTjre \_ry 
Tpo(f>7) v^pi&v ti <f)d[yr)T€ /i/fre] t tj v / jlco i>] t l ivBv[a7j^a0e. 

[7ro\] \(p /cpet^aaov^e; [etrre] tg>v [/cp(]va)v ari,[va a^v^avei ovBe 
v[tf0^€i . [.]Si/ e^oi^r[e9 e]i rL &[ . . . . ] /cal vp^ls; rt? av 
TrpoaOetrj iirl rrjv rfkuciav vp,a>v; auro[? 8]d)aei vpXv to evSvpa vp.<bv. 
Xeyovaiv axrrcp ol paOrjTal avrov • wore rjpXv i/JLcbavrjs eaei /cal nTore 
ce otyopeBa ; \eyei • orav i/cBvarjaOe /cal p,rj aiayyvOr\T €, . 


e\[€7e* tt]V T77? [71 /dxrea)^ i^Kp&sfr^aTe 9 avrol 00/c] elarfX- 

[ 0 aT€, /cal Tot?] €WT€p[^o/AeVot? ov^/c av[€(p!;aT€ . 

(Take no thought) from morning until even nor from evening until 
morning, either for your food what ye shall eat, or for your raiment what 
ye shall put on. Ye are far better than the lilies which grow but spin not. 
Having one garment, what do ye (lack) ? Who could add to your stature ? 
He himself will give you your garment. His disciples say unto him, When 
wilt thou be manifest to us, and when shall we see thee ? He saith, When 
ye shall be stripped and not be ashamed. 


He said, The key of knowledge ye hid; ye entered not in yourselves, and 
to them that were entering in ye opened not. 

NOTES. 

With the first part of the Sayings compare Matt. 6:25, 27, 28, 31-33 = Luke 
12:22 f., 25, 27, 29-31. With the closing Saying compare Luke 11:52. Of special 
interest is the middle Saying, “ When wilt thou be manifest to us,” etc. With the 
question compare John 14:19 ff. The question and the answer are similar to those 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria from the Gospel according to the Egyptians, and by 
the Second Epistle of Clement 12:2. The form found here in the papyrus fragment 
is briefest and simplest. Probably therefore it is an earlier form of the tradition; the 
two later forms of the Saying may or may not be dependent upon this one. It is 
altogether likely that the Saying is substantially authentic, referring to Gen. 3:7, and 
being akin to that in Luke 20:34-36. 

Four questions of primary interest arise: (1) What was the nature 
of the collection to which these Sayings belonged ? (2) What were 
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the sources from which this collection was made? (3) To what 
extent are they authentic sayings of Jesus ? (4) What new teachings 

of Jesus have we obtained in addition to those preserved in the 
canonical gospels ? 

1. We now have specific proof (the Sayings of 1897, anc l the 
Sayings of 1903) that there existed in the third century certain docu¬ 
ments consisting of Sayings of Jesus collected into groups of con¬ 
siderable size, each Saying introduced by the phrase “Jesus says.” 
Such collections were different from the canonical gospels in that 
they did not contain the narrative material of the public ministry, 
but grouped together the Sayings of Jesus without any statement of, 
or any regard to, their original historical setting. These two kinds 
of gospel—the first illustrated by our canonical gospels, the other by 
the two papyrus fragments—represent two different ways in which 
the memorabilia of Jesus’ ministry were used and preserved. In 
fact, the earliest recorded attempt at gospel-writing was a collection 
of the Sayings of Jesus; the Aramaic Gospel of Matthew mentioned 
by Papias was of this character. It did not necessarily exclude all 
narrative material, but its purpose and its contents were directed to 
the preservation of Jesus’ words. We need not be surprised, there¬ 
fore, that this method of gospel-making continued in vogue, even 
though the gospel-making process at its best joined narrative material 
with the discourse material on a general chronological framework, 
as seen in our four canonical gospels. Certainly that became the 
preferred style of gospel, and rightly it did; but gospels which were 
built on the other plan, of a collection of Sayings merely, still were 
useful, and by some were more appreciated. If our good fortune 
could proceed to the extent of recovering an entire copy of the one 
or two collections from which these fragments have come to us, we 
should be in possession of a sample of this other style of gospel, made 
up of Jesus’ Sayings quoted without any reference to the occasions 
which called them forth. And this would admirably supplement the 
full gospels which we have. It is quite within the possibilities that 
further excavations in Egypt will bring to light some such complete 
collection. If in such a matter the ardent hopes of many can be 
effective, the discovery will certainly be made. 

2. The parallel which has just been drawn between such gospel 
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collections of the Sayings of Jesus and the four canonical gospels 
indicates our conception of the sources from which these two collec¬ 
tions drew their material. These collections were not made directly 
from our canonical gospels, although more than one-half of the material 
contained in the two fragments of Sayings before us is more or less 
completely paralleled in the canonical gospels. Nor were these 
Sayings, in those portions which have no canonical parallel, made 
up out of whole cloth to express the ideas or fit the needs of second- 
century Christians. They do not have any clear and direct bearing 
upon the controversies of the church. They seem to have been, 
gathered originally from that broad stream of transmission of gospel 
memorabilia which flowed through the first century from the public 
ministry of Jesus. Out of this stream of oral and written tradition 
was gathered up, in successive stages, the material which has been 
arranged and edited by the four New Testament evangelists. 

But these four evangelists were not the only persons who gathered 
from the stream of transmission smaller or larger amounts, less 
accurately or more accurately preserved, of the reports erf what Jesus 
had said and done. Throughout the first century, and even in the 
early second century there was a living tradition of the life of Jesus, 
which, apart from our four gospels, continued to hand down and to 
circulate utterances of Jesus which had not been taken up into the 
well-known four gospels. These extra-canonical Sayings of Jesus, 
more briefly known as the Agrapha, are numerous and have been 
carefully studied. Not a few of them have satisfied the scientific 
tests, and are generally regarded as authentic Sayings of Jesus. 

The eight Sayings of the first Oxyrhynchus series, and the five 
Sayings of the second series, seem to belong to this same general 
class of authentic Sayings of Jesus transmitted with more or less 
accuracy by the same great stream of transmission and gathered 
together in the second century for the purpose of use and preserva¬ 
tion. The collections do not have the appearance of being private 
ones, made by some individual for his own individual use alone. 
Rather they were collections for public reading, and for general 
circulation. The copies were carefully and elegantly made. The 
collections certainly were known and used in Egypt; and it may be 
that not only these particular copies of the collections, but the col- 
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lections themselves, were made in Egypt. The time at which the 
collections were made was, as is generally agreed, not long after the 
year ioo A. D. In that case the collections circulated for one hun¬ 
dred and fifty or two hundred years, and were evidently highly 
valued. 

These collections seem to have been other works than those which 
are known to us by their titles, and in some measure by their contents. 
Prolonged effort has been made by scholars to show that our frag¬ 
ments came from the Gospel according to the Egyptians, or the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, or both. It is true, a few of the Sayings 
in the two series are paralleled in a general way by Sayings contained 
in one or the other of those two famous second-century gospels. 
But after all, it seems more likely that these two collections were 
independent works, not extracts from any first-century or second- 
century gospels. They seem to have derived their material, directly 
from the great stream of transmission, and therefore to be parallel 
to, rather than dependent upon, the other well-known gospels. 

The Introduction to the second series of Sayings seems to indicate 
that the collection of which these Sayings were a part was connected 
with the name of the apostle Thomas. The lacuna in the Introduc¬ 
tion makes the reading uncertain, but Professor Lake’s acute sug¬ 
gestion seems the best one—“Judas who was also Thomas,” so that 
the collection stands in the name of the one man. Professor Swete 
conjectures that the collection was divided up into sections, each 
section containing Sayings connected with the name of some apostle. 
Perhaps in this work all of the apostles were thus named in connection 
with a group of Jesus’ Sayings. But it must be recognized that the 
Sayings contained in the second series, and which are said by the 
Introduction to have been spoken by Jesus to Thomas, do not show 
themselves particularly adapted or related to this apostle. That 
they are connected with his name seems to be a literary device rather 
than a bit of historical information. The same would be true if 
Professor Swete is correct in thinking that there were sections of the 
collection associated with the names of several apostles. Such a 
method of arranging Sayings would be literary. It was of course 
one of the commonest practices of the second century to connect 
gospel memorabilia with the name of some prominent first-century 
Christian, especially the apostles. 
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3. How far then, if at all, are these two series of Sayings to be 
regarded as conveying to us actual words of Jesus ? We ought not 
to be prejudiced against finding authentic teachings of Jesus outside 
of the canonical books. Some such have already been established, 3 
and the authenticity of others is considered to be highly probable. 
So far as the external evidence of these Oxyrhynchus Sayings goes, 
there is no reason why we should reject them. More than one-half 
of their contents is duplicated in the canonical gospels; and the 
remaining portion, with which this material is closely associated in 
our fragments, seems to be commended to our confidence by its com¬ 
pany. In other words, the probability is that these Sayings were 
derived from the great stream of transmission flowing through the 
first century and into the second century, and so may easily be in 
substance original sayings of Jesus. The external presumption is in 
favor of their authenticity. 

The only reason we could have, therefore, for rejecting them would 
be that they contradict the known teaching, spirit, or point of view 
of Jesus. If they are in harmony with what we know of him, even 
though they go beyond all canonical utterances, or appear in a some¬ 
what different field from those, this would not be a sufficient ground 
for denying their authenticity. 

But one must not expect in collections of gospel memorabilia of 
secondary value—for the one or two collections of Sayings represented 
by the Oxyrhynchus fragments were certainly secondary in value to our 
canonical gospels—that the Sayings of Jesus will have been preserved 
more accurately than in the canonical gospels themselves. On the 
contrary, we may expect that the gospel material of second-class 
collections will exhibit more modifications from the exact utterances 
of Jesus than obtains in first-class gospel productions. It is likely 
therefore that in many details these Sayings depart from the ipsissima 
verba of Jesus. This is true in some measure of the canonical Say¬ 
ings; in larger measure, no doubt, it is true of these Sayings. Never¬ 
theless, the best view we can get with regard to these Oxyrhynchus 

3 See Ropes, art. “ Agrapha” in Hastings’s Dictionary 0} the Bible, Vol. V, who 
very conservatively admits 10 to historical value, with 24 more that may have “ a gen¬ 
uine kernel.” Resch, in his Agrapha (1889), regards 75 of the extra-canonical say¬ 
ings as authentic. Westcott, in his Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (1st ed., 
i860), counts 21 as substantially authentic. 
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Sayings is that they too go back to original utterances of Jesus; that, 
whatever may be the minor modifications produced by transmission, 
they convey the actual thought of Jesus, that in large part they 
reproduce in Greek with considerable faithfulness some of the things 
which Jesus spoke in Aramaic. 4 

4. Finally, what have we from Jesus in these Sayings which is 
new , which the canonical gospels do not contain? The answer is: 
Not very much. Certainly there is nothing sensational in the dis¬ 
covery, nothing which transforms our view of Jesus or our inter¬ 
pretation of his teaching. The New Testament accounts are so full 
and accurate as to exclude the likelihood, or even the possibility, of 
any discoveries which would overturn our fundamental conceptions 
of Jesus and the gospel. Nor does the new element make any differ¬ 
ence “practically,” i. e., the mass of people will not be helped by 
learning about it. There are no great principles of Christianity now 

4 The conclusion of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt as to the historical value of the two 
series of Sayings is that they are “ fragments of an early collection of our Lord’s Say¬ 
ings in a form which has been influenced to some extent by the thought and literature 
of the apostolic and post-apostolic ages, and which may well itself have influenced the 
Gospel of Thomas and perhaps others of the heretical gospels, but which is ultimately 
connected in a large measure with a first-hand source other than that of any of the 

canonical gospels.If the view with regard to the Sayings which we have just 

indicated is on the right lines, the analogy of this collection has an obvious bearing on 
the question of the sources of the synoptic gospels, and the mystical and speculative 
element in the early records of Christ’s Sayings, which found its highest and most 
widely accepted expression in St. John’s gospel, may well have been much more gen¬ 
eral and less peculiarly Johannine than has hitherto been taken for granted” (pp. 
35 > 36)- 

Professor H. B. Swete, of Cambridge University, in an able article in the Exposi¬ 
tory Times for August, expresses a similar judgment: “ I have not concealed my impres¬ 
sion that the new Sayings are substantially genuine .... [even though one were to 
admit] the presence of canonical elements, there remains a large residuum which is at 
once new and after the manner of our Lord’s earlier teaching.While it is pos¬ 

sible that certain of the Sayings were excerpted from non-canonical gospels, there is 
no convincing evidence that this was so; it is open to us to believe that the compiler 
was indebted wholly or chiefly to the floating traditions of the second century—tradi¬ 
tions based on the recollections of those who had heard the Lord, or who, like Papias, 
had made it their business to inquire from survivors of the first generation what the 

apostles and other disciples had said about him.The Sayings must be judged 

severally, each on its own merits, without regard to the order in which they stand or 
their supposed connection with a particular apostle. So judged, they will be found, I 
venture to think, not wholly unworthy of the Supreme Teacher of mankind.” 
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for the first time disclosed, no new specific commands to govern the 
conduct of Christ’s followers. 

Yet there is something gained. To obtain some of Jesus’ thoughts 
which we did not have before is to enlarge our possessions. The 
parallelism of some of the Sayings to those of the canonical gospels 
has been indicated, and the similarity of words and expressions is 
close and striking throughout. But the first and second Sayings 
contain new ideas; and the latter of the two is of great interest. The 
conception that nature itself, the animal life about us, speaks of God 
to those who will hear, and draws us toward him, is in harmony with 
Jesus’ teaching, but is nowhere in the gospels specifically stated. 
Also, the ideas that since the kingdom of heaven is within one, one 
has only to know himself in order to find it; and that by close self- 
study one will discover his filial relation to the Father, are supremely 
true and helpful. Particularly do they fit in with and assist the 
best scientific and theological thought of our time in support of the 
immanence of God and the sonship of men to him. 
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GOD’S EDUCATION OF MEN: PROVERBS 3:11,12. 


By Professor Ross G. Murison, M.A., B.D., 
University College, Toronto, Canada. 


cgrqrrts ■’53 nirn -wjro 
:inn?in3 yprrbsn 
rnp-p nw 3P$r _ -iCit nx ■’? 
irrpVia'Vi'x aiei 

My son, neglect (slight) not the education of Yahweh, 
Nor loathe his discipline. 

For whom Yahweh loves he disciplines (trains up) 
Even as a father his favorite son. 1 
Septuagint: TU, /xij bXiy&pei wcudctas K vplov, 

p.rjbt iicXvov inr ’ airrov dXeyxbp^vos' 

8v ydp dyawqL Kvpios iXdyx 

fiaffriyoT 8d wdvra vibv 8v xapa5^x €Tat * 

Hebrews I2 :§, 6: Tic pov, pij dXiyvpei waidelas K vplov, 

prj8d iicXvov inr* airrov iXeyxbpevos’ 

8v ydp dyawq. Kvpios waidevti, 

pjaanyoi 8k irdvra vibv 8v irapaSdx^Tai. 

R. V. (Am.): My son, regard not lightly the chastening of the Lord, 
Nor faint when thou art reproved of him; 

For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 

And scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 


In both verbs and nouns in vs. n there is climactic parallelism. 
The first verb means merely “to be indifferent to,” “to regard as of 
little importance,” “to neglect;” the second originated in the sound 
made by vomiting, and is exactly translated by the Scotch word 
“scunner.” The nirn is “education,” 7 raiSeta. The piel 

of the verb is regularly employed to denote the training of youth 
(Deut. 8:5; Prov. 18:9), and in the book of Proverbs the noun gener- 

1 Translation of the R. V. (Am.): “ My son, despise not the chastening of 
Jehovah; neither be weary of his reproof: for whom Jehovah loveth he reproveth, 
even as a father the son in whom he delighteth.” Professor Toy, in the Interna¬ 
tional Critical Commentary on Proverbs , translates: “Reject not, my son, the instruc¬ 
tion of Yahweh, and spurn not his reproof, for whom he loves he reproves, and he 
afflicts him in whom he delights.” 
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ally refers to the education given in the school of wisdom. Like its 
Greek equivalent, the word may mean “chastening;” but it is cor¬ 
rective, not retributive, as for example in Isa. 53:5, “The chastise¬ 
ment of ( i . e. y leading to) our peace.” The second noun may mean 
“punishment,” either retributive or educative; or it may mean “dis¬ 
cipline”—education on its sterner and more repressive side. Neither 
word in this passage means “punishment;” both refer to education 
in general, and as applied to the individual they are the same as the 
Torah and Judgments of which the prophets spoke to the nation. 
It may, indeed, be that the growing technical limitations of the old 
prophetic words led the later writers to adopt other and less abstract 
terms when addressing the individual. Vs. 12 gives an argument 
for the observance of the injunction. It is a mark of God’s favor 
to be thus educated. 

This passage appears to be more ancient than the corresponding 
one in Job 5:17, although the section of the book in which it occurs 
is the oldest part of Proverbs (with the probable exception of the 
poem in praise of a diligent woman). The verses have every appear¬ 
ance of antiquity. They have here no inseparable context, and seem 
to have formed a current proverbial saying, which, being in harmony 
with his teaching, the writer inserts; a popular saying would add 
weight to his discourse, as a verse of Scripture or a quotation from a 
church authority is employed to add weight to a sermon. 

The picture of God and his providence given in this passage is a 
very pleasing one, but by a strange perversion it has been sadly twisted 
in exegesis. As Job 13:15, one of the gloomiest verses in the Old 
Testament, was changed in the process of the ages into one of the most 
hopeful, so this, one of the brightest, has been converted into one of 
the saddest. It has been applied exclusively to the suffering in the 
world, and many sad, hopeless, oftentimes irritating, sermons have 
been preached from it. There is absolutely no reason for this limita¬ 
tion. It is the whole education of a youth to which God’s dealings 
with his people are likened. It is not even the training of a school, 
where there are no ties except those of master over student; it is the 
home, where the boy is educated in many things besides mere “book- 
learning,” and where education is saturated with affection. A wise, 
loving father—and such the writer necessarily had in his mind—does 
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not make whipping the chief agent in training his son for his life’s 
work. 

It is true that human favoritism in the family (“his favorite son,” 
vs. 12), a thing we are generally inclined to regard as a sign of weak¬ 
ness in a parent, is said to be paralleled by divine favoritism; but 
this idea of a special choice by God runs through the whole Bible, 
and is a part of the warp and woof of Semitic religion. The figure 
of a favorite son, however, is a suitable one for the time of the author. 
The law of primogeniture does not hold so strictly in the East as in 
the West, while religion developing into custom entailed certain 
family duties and privileges upon one member. It therefore became 
the father’s duty to select as his particular heir that one of his sons 
whom he regarded as best fitted to succeed him. This was the prac¬ 
tice of the kings of Egypt, Assyria, and Israel, 2 and shows what 
must have been the practice among, at least, the upper classes. It 
is therefore a noble teaching which this passage conveys. God 
labors with his people as a father does with the son who is to uphold 
the honor of the family. We have here a picture of the nearness of 
God well suited to either the primitive conceptions, when God 
walked with man well pleased, or to modern theology, where the 
kindly attitude of God to man is more emphasized. It is certainly 
not the product of the later, hard post-exilic theology. 

But while the underlying conception may be old, the present 
form of the proverb which emphasizes more the repressive side of 
education cannot be pre-prophetic. A bedouin father does not, 
as a rule, deal severely with his sons, lest they take a dislike to him 
and after his death neglect the post-mortem sacrifices and prayers. 
No doubt the same was the practice among the early Hebrews and 
would persist long after the entrance into Canaan, where because 
of the new environment it would be accompanied with more disastrous 
results. 3 But new conditions made education very different from 
the simple training of the nomad, and the new religion of the prophets 
changed the old ways and faiths; so that though none the less loving, 
education became much more severe and stern. It is from this later 
time that the present form of the passage comes. 

3 Cf. David’s choice of Solomon, and Sennacherib’s choice of Esarhaddon. 

3 It is very strange that in so many families in the early period the sons were 
badly spoiled. This was the case in the families of Eli, Samuel, and David. 
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The efficacy of corporal punishment has been a dogma among 
educationists. “Spare the rod and spoil the child” has its parallel in 
a very ancient Egyptian proverb: “The ears of a boy are on his back.” 
In the ruins of Pompeii are some representations of youths being 
castigated in the interests of education. We expect, therefore, to 
find the sterner side of God’s educative plan emphasized; he too 
will use the birch upon his scholars when they will not learn. But 
it is a fatal mistake to regard this as the only meaning of the passage, 
or even the only reference of the second noun. Boys sometimes 
come to “loathe” (vs. n) their school or home, even though there 
be no corporal punishment; the continual round of discipline, the 
steady grind of study, weary a youth until he feels like running away. 
So in the school of God, men who have never received what is worthy 
of the name of chastisement often grow weary, and sometimes wish 
they could abandon the training and work. 

There was nothing that the Hebrew prophet and poet delighted 
more to do than to look back over the providence of Jehovah in the 
training of his nation, and it was the love, the patience, the help of 
God, more than the punishments, from which he drew lessons for 
present instruction, although the latter were not neglected. The 
writer in penning or quoting this passage transfers to the individual 
experience the old national ideas. The education is the Torah, 
everything whereby God made himself known to the people; and 
the discipline is the Mishpatim and the Huqqim which he gave for 
their guidance, and to keep them in the right path. The original 
application of this passage in Proverbs is not for a moment in doubt. 

When we turn to the Greek version of the Septuagint, we find 
ourselves in a completely changed atmosphere. The cheerfulness 
of the home has disappeared; we are enveloped in the heavy—one 
might almost say in this case, foggy—atmosphere of abstract phi¬ 
losophy, and confronted with the old, old problem of suffering and 
the reason for its being. 

The Alexandrian translators read as a verb—a rendering 

linguistically possible, but historically impossible, as the teaching 
implied by this reading is too late for Proverbs. Primitive peoples 
universally believe in the divine nemesis; affliction is a direct punish¬ 
ment for certain sins. This is the teaching of the friends of Job, 
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and in support of their accusations they quote this passage, putting 
a wrong interpretation upon it. This doctrine was the faith of the 
masses in the time of Christ (John 9:2), and is still held in a modified 
form by many Christians. 4 

But the old explanations were now failing to satisfy the thoughtful 
among both Greeks and Hebrews, and the question was being earnestly 
discussed. The book of Job is the Hebrew contribution to the 
solution of the problem. The Greek philosopher Sophocles taught 
very clearly that suffering was not punishment, but was for the pur¬ 
pose of training (7 radrjfia fiadrjfia) ; suffering is education, was his 
explanation. And it is because they were influenced by this new 
doctrine that the translators of the Septuagint adopted the reading 
they did. The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (12:5, 6) follows 
the Greek, but seeks to apply his Sophoclean philosophy by the aid 
of the original reference. 

We can thus trace four stages in the history of this saying: There 
is first the simple application of Proverbs—by his dealings with his 
people God is training them just as a father educates his heir. In 
all the other stages the reference is limited to suffering. In Job, 
Eliphaz employs it to enforce his theory that suffering is punishment. 
The Greek translation uses it in support of the new dogma that 
suffering is education. Finally, in Hebrews the purely theoretic 
teaching of the Septuagint is combined with the practical teaching 
of the original, with, however, more emphasis upon the abstract than 
upon the practical. 

4 Of the still more ancient explanation of affliction by the divine envy (<t>0bvoi), 
which is seen in the Adapu myth, and which had a revival among the Greeks after the 
fall of the Persian power, there are few traces in the Old Testament. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: ISAIAH 26:3. 

A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

jrwtffl sp -3 Dibti DibtzS "'Sn wieo ^ 

“ I t J : • At t -It vj” 

— Ginsburg, Hebrew Bible, 

[ a Avob£drc ttvAus, efoeXOino Aaos cpvXaa criov SiKaioo-vvrjv Kal (pvXduTaojv 
aA^ctav,] avTiXafi/Savofitvos aA^^ctas #cai <pv\dcr(Tu)v elpfjvrjv. on iirl aol 
iXwiSi {rjXmcrav. Kvpie, la>s tot) attuvos, 6 0cos 6 pi yas 6 aiumo?, os Ta7rava><ras 
Karqyaycs tov s €i/ot#covvTas cv v^Aots.J 1 

— Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 

Vetus error abiit: servabis pacem: pacem, quia in te speravimus. 

— Tischendorf’s Edition 0} the Vulgate, 1873. 


Thou wilt keep fa perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 0W //tee: 
because he trusteth in thee. 

—Authorized Version, 1611. 

—Revised Version {British Edition), 1883. 
—Revised Version {American Standard Edition), IQOI. 


Firm is the hope: peace, peace wilt thou confirm! because men trust 
in thee. 

— Ewald, Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament {Eng. trans.), 1881. 


A firmly-grounded heart thou wilt keep in peace, peace, because he 
trusts in thee. 


— Orelli, The Prophecies of Isaiah {Eng. trans.), 1889. 


A firmly settled mind thou keepest in peace, peace; for on thee rests his 
confidence. 


— Delitzsch, Commentary on Isaiah {4th ed.; Eng. trans.), 1890. 


A steadfast disposition thou guardest in constant peace, for it is trustful 
towards thee. 

— Skinner, The Book 0} the Prophet Isaiah, chaps. 1-29 {Cambridge Bible), 1896. 

1 Translation: “Open the gates, let that people enter which has observed right¬ 
eousness and truth ( = faith), which has held fast to truth ( = faith) and has preserved 
peace [with God]. For upon thy hope they have hoped, O Lord, forever, thou great 
and eternal God, who dost humble the proud by bringing them low.” 
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The man of steadfast mind thou keepest in welfare, for in thee is his 
trust. 

— Cheyne, The Book of the Prophet Isaiah {Polychrome Bible), 1898 . 


[Then will we praise Jehovah because he has given us an impregnable 
city, protected by his divine might, as our abode. Its gates shall be opened 
or his upright, redeemed people.] Therein will he preserve in safety 
everyone who steadfastly trusts in him. Therefore let not your faith in 
h m waver. 

—Sanders and Kent, Messages of the Later Prophets, 1899. 


The m nd that is supported upon a firm confidence in God, God keeps 
in undisturbed peace, free 'rom all anxious questionings or fears and in 
the en oyment of the blessings of God. 

—Biblical World. 
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THE BASIS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By Miss Frederica Beard, 

Oak Park, Ill. 

With the new demands for better training and teaching in the Sunday 
school, and a desire to cast away courses of study that do not fulfil these, 
the necessity is upon us for most careful and intelligent planning of the 
curriculum. In the selection of subject-matter one question must be asked 
and answered, viz.: Will it meet the needs of the child ? 

The present ignorance of the Bible leads to the temptation to work out 
a curriculum on a literary rather than a psychological basis. But a knowl¬ 
edge of the Bible, important as it is, must be a secondary consideration, 
for it is but a means to an end, and that end the development of Christian 
character. Therefore the child himself—what he is at this period or at that, 
and what in a real vital sense will be nourishment to his growing spirit— 
must be the determining factor in a choice of subjects. It must also be 
remembered that if food is to be nourishing, there must be response on 
the part of the recipient. How are we to get a voluntary response ? By 
touching the interest of the pupil. A consideration therefore of the natural 
interests of childhood is also necessary. 

Before deciding on a curriculum, then, it is necessary to study the con¬ 
ditions and tendencies of childhood at distinct periods of development. 
The second work is to note the corresponding needs. Then upon these 
hypotheses plan a curriculum that shall be adaptable under variation to 
the particular conditions of any particular group. To assist in this result 
the following tabulated summary has been prepared, with notes, explana¬ 
tions, and illustrations. 1 The periods are indicated by age and public- 
school grade. 

PERIOD I. 

Four to seven years. Kindergarten and first grade. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS OF CORRESPONDING NEEDS OF 

CHILDHOOD. CHILDHOOD. 

Period of greatest physical activity. The exercise of activities by the use of 

things. 

Period of instincts. Guidance of some instincts in prefer¬ 

ence to others. 

* Acknowledgment is made of the use of the psychological studies of Dewey, 
Barnes, Forbush, and others. 
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Sense impressions most permanent; 
objective interest strong. 

Objective imagination. 

Investigation: “What is it ?” 

Interest in personification, in repre¬ 
sentation. 

Interest in stories of action, in simple 
wholes. 

Play or occupation period. 

Interest in immediate environment; 
interest in nature—animals, “mother 
earth ” and her products. 


An appeal to the eye as well as the 
ear. 

An appeal to the imagination by pre¬ 
senting simple mental images in story 
form. 

Opportunities for investigation of 
nature. 

Simple moral truth taught through 
personality. 

Positive forms of truth. 

Ideals of family life. Illustrations of 
God as a Father. 

Fundamental virtues awakened: 
Gratitude, reverence, obedience, by 
contact with nature and its wonders. 


The period of greatest physical activity .—The younger the child is, the 
nearer he is to the animal. The constant activity of the young child needs 
no argument; the necessity and value of this natural condition is sometimes 
forgotten, and is certainly not met in relation to spiritual training. Physi¬ 
cal activity may be utilized for a development higher than the physical 
itself. 

The period of instincts. —A little child has been called a bundle of 
instincts. The power to reason and choose is very small. “Instincts exist 
miscellaneously, or as instincts pure and simple only, before habit is formed. 
A habit, once grafted on an instinctive tendency, restricts the range of the 
tendency itself and keeps us from reacting on any but the habitual object, 
although other objects might just as well have been chosen, had they been 
the first comers.” The importance of guidance when instinct is strong is 
thus clearly shown. In certain animals the instinct of attachment to, or 
fear of, man may be aroused according to man’s effort. 

Sense-impressions most permanent; objective interest strong. —“The 
senses are the avenue to the mind. ,, These develop before other mental 
powers. The sense of sight should be appealed to more than the sense of 
hearing at this age. Things ought to have a larger place than words. 

Investigation of objects. —That tendency often considered destructive 
may be so met that by means of it the wonders and beauties of nature may 
be revealed and virtues developed that are often left uncultivated. The 
God-given investigating tendency degrades into destructiveness for lack 
of legitimate opportunities for use. It may prove an open door by which 
to reach the soul. 
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Objective imagination. —In this is often shown a poetic and spiritualiz¬ 
ing element. The child is full of faith and the unreal becomes real and 
the inanimate object is clothed with life. Spirit rather than form attracts, 
what a person or thing can do rather than what he or it looks like; thus the 
moon is the beautiful “lady;” the sunbeam “the birdie on the wall;” the 
wood-nymphs are “really in the forest;” the bundle of rags is the “dear 
dolly,” and the walking-stick “the horse on which to ride.” (The word 
spiritual is not used here in its highest sense, but in relation to life and in 
opposition to mere material interest. For, as Professor Barnes says, “When 
the child portrays Deity and the angels they appear as men. A little child 
thinks of spirits only when he has anthropomorphized them.”) Numberless 
instances prove the imaginary power on the one hand, and the interest in 
personification and representation on the other. That which has action, 
or that into which action can be put, satisfies. Thus no stories have so great 
an interest as those in which there is action. This action must be shown 
in a simple direct whole to be appreciated. 

Interest in immediate environment. —At six or seven years of age the 
child’s world is his home and that which closely relates to it. His ideals, 
so far as he has any, center in father and mother, or those with whom he 
comes in daily contact. He dwells in the present, with little time or his¬ 
toric sense. Dr. Dewey has called this period the play or occupation 
period because the child plays for the sake of playing. He has no definite 
purpose in view. He is busy in doing, with little care for result. We 
therefore need to lead him to truth through that which is near him; to give 
him ideals through nature, family life, and all we can make use of from his 
present experience, leading him naturally from that to a larger experience. 
“To detect the moment of the instinctive readiness for the subject is the 
first duty of every educator,” says Professor James. 


PERIOD II. 

Seven to ten yea}s. Second , third, and fourth grades. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS. 

Period of self-directed physical ac¬ 
tivity. 

Constructive imagination (plans too 
big for realization). 

Beginning of scientific interest; at¬ 
tempt at classification; collecting interest. 

Material rather than spiritual; bar¬ 
baric tendencies. 


CORRESPONDING NEEDS. 


Sympathy and encouragement to¬ 
ward construction equal to ability. 

Opportunity for collections of educa¬ 
tional value. 
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Self-preservation the leading motive. 
Symbolic period (signs); things and 
words. Power to memorize strong. 
Habit-forming period. 


Interest in wonder element through 
realistic channels. 

Descriptive period. 

Period oj selj-directed physical activity. —The activity of the earlier time 
is largely aimless, with no special direction. Now there is increasingly a 
power of direction with some purpose in view— e. g., the younger child runs, 
the older one runs a race. 

Constructive imagination. —At this time the boy plans and never carries 
out; even gathers material that is never used. His scheme of today sud¬ 
denly disappears and a new one takes its place tomorrow. If, without 
ridiculing the too large attempts, we encourage effort suited to the capacity, 
the boy will be strengthened. 

A beginning of scientific interest may be noted in two ways: a collecting 
of all sorts of things useful and useless, and more often the latter unless 
there be some sympathetic suggestion and guidance; and a constant ques¬ 
tioning as to “how” as well as “what.” The child is now decidedly mate¬ 
rialistic and a “young savage” in many of his interests and actions. He 
has little care for the proprieties and refinements of life; the rough and 
ready element with even a fierce characteristic shows itself. The cave 
and the tent satisfy him, with the occupations of the huntsman and the 
swordsman. The instinct of self-preservation causes him to appear selfish 
in many instances. “During this period [i. e. y eight to twelve years] the 
child is influenced by his impulsiveness, lack of persistence, impatience of 
restraint, carelessness of person, indifference toward property, lack of 
sympathy with society and its movements, etc. In a word, he stands out 
like an outcrop of an older formation, pointing the genetic psychologist 
back to the probable origin of the migrating instinct.” The child’s great 
interest (in the earlier part of this period) in his “reader,” in the making of 
numerical signs, etc., explains this as the symbolic period (using the word 
solely in relation to signs). An interest in repetition shows itself, and with 
it a power to memorize with more ease and permanency than at any other 
time. 


Verbal memory drill. 

Cultivation of good habits. Recog¬ 
nition of authority: law vested in a 
person. 

Raising of a standard. Conscience¬ 
building. 

Realistic stories of wonder, having 
vivid description and dramatic power. 
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It is above all the habit-forming period when instincts change into 
habits, as was pointed out above. The regular fulfilment of a few things 
rather than a desultory doing of many will lead to habitual exercise in cer¬ 
tain directions in later years when personal authority should be withdrawn. 
Law needs first to be recognized through a personal embodiment of it, and 
gradually will be realized apart from individual control. As Professor 
Barnes says, “From six or seven to from ten to twelve—the period of law- 
ignoring; of little regard or appreciation for general laws and regulations; 
of arbitrary and severe reactions against the misdoings of others, of revenge- 
punishment, and atonement by suffering; of obedience to personal authority, 
not to rule or law. From ten or twelve to about sixteen—the period of 
law-recognition (personal authority is replaced by obedience to rule and 
law); of self-knowledge in feelings, of moderation in punishment. ,, 

The primary need in connection with moral habits is to establish and 
by degrees to raise a standard. This may be done by showing the conse¬ 
quences of good and evil—the positive in contrast to the negative—in 
obedience and disobedience, reverence and disrespect, rights of ownership, 
and stealing, truth and lying. The child’s standard is of necessity a nar¬ 
rower one than that of the adult, for a standard involves choice, and depends 
on judgment based on comparison through experience. Pictures of human 
life in relation to God will show the inevitable consequences of right on the 
one side, wrong on the other. And thus a keen conscience may be awakened 
in the soul of the boy. He will respond to the story of realistic wonder, with 
a material environment, and full of dramatic power, while he cares little for 
the fairy-like quality, interesting to his little brother. 


PERIOD III. 

Ten to thirteen years. Fifth , sixth, and seventh grades. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS. CORRESPONDING NEEDS. 


Assertion of self; era of will-training. 

Fighting tendency. 

Interest in adventure; interest in 
heroes. 

Constructive imagination (more ex¬ 
act planning and more definite fulfil¬ 
ment). 

Community spirit interpreted by 
“gang interest.” 


Strengthening of will by choice. 
Courage, gentlemanliness. Drill and 
drudgery. 

Opportunity for choice of standards. 
Respect for work and worker. 


Co-operative service. 


The third period manifests itself very decidedly as a natural result of 
the earlier, and as a beginning in certain directions of the marked changes 
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of the fourth. There is an assertion of self that shows itself frequently 
in a rebellious spirit. In the training of the will there must be ebullitions. 
A freedom of choice, with the actual suffering of consequences, will help 
establish a standard of action. The fighting tendency is not always in 
the interest of self-preservation, but from motives of justice and altruism 
in an embryonic stage. Courage and gentlemanliness, respect for one’s 
self and others, are often the result of this fighting tendency. Actual par¬ 
ticipation in manual labor will absorb energy that may run to waste in 
fighting. The interest in heroes and the “gang interest” give pointers for 
the kind of plans to be made for children of this age. Again Professor 
Barnes says, “From seven or eight to about twelve or thirteen—the period 
of striking biographies and events. The biographies should be chosen 
from the personal, military and cultural aspects of history, and scarcely 
at all from the political or intellectual life. From fourteen up to college 
—the period of interest in the statesmen, thinkers, poets, as successors to 
the explorers and fighters of the earlier period.” 

The above might seem to apply chiefly to boys, but in lesser degree 
or in somewhat different form the same characteristics may be found in 
girls. However, sex distinctions are now to be noted as not at all in the 
two earlier periods, and a separate religious work in certain respects will 
be needed for boys and girls as they go on. 

Much has been written elsewhere on the fourth or adolescent period, 
and considering what has been noted here of earlier conditions and needs, 
together with contrasted points of the later time, the following table may 
be suggestive without further notation. 


PERIOD IV. 

Thirteen to sixteen years. Eighth and high-school grades. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS. 
Adolescent period; physical, mental, 
and moral unrest. 

Beginning of critical spirit: “Why ?” 

Social spirit; interest in opposite sex; 
altruism. 

Judgments; day-dreams; ideals. 

Development in artistic interest. 

Historic interest (continuity and re¬ 
lationship of people and things). 


CORRESPONDING NEEDS. 


Opportunity to search for conclu¬ 
sions. 

Definite service for others. 

Decisions; visions that may be made 
actual. The ideal life: Jesus Christ. 

Encouragement in the expression of 
artistic ideas. 

A study inherently related, rather 
than isolated and fragmentary. 
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By studying tlie needs of each period we shall not only find a guide for 
selecting certain parts of the Bible for use at each period, but also a guide 
as to ways of using these. A child must have something to do, must learn 
by doing. Shall this something be anything? What work is best suited 
to the child and the subject ? Shall we ask the boy of twelve or fourteen 
years to illustrate a story in Sunday school as we have asked his brother 
of eight ? Shall we use maps with the child of eight when he knows nothing 
of that kind of geography in his day school? Shall we use the same 
pictures at five years and at ten years of age ? Will a really beautiful 
picture appeal to a boy of ten? What use, for example, shall we make 
of the collecting instinct? As Dr. Forbush says, “One may entirely lose 
power with a boy by being too quick or too slow for him. ,, 



JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

— Titian. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


VI. THE PRODUCT OF PROPHECY AND PROPHETISM IN THE NORTHERN 

KINGDOM. 

i Kings ir:39ff.; § 77 - The Prophetic Revolt in 933 B. C. — After an 
ia. x-ao, ia. 15. exam j nat | on 0 f j Kings 12:1-20 and 1 Kings 11:26-31, 1 
consider— 

1. The importance of the part played in this revolt by 
Ahijah, together with (1) the significance of the fact that 
Ahijah came from Shiloh; (2) the explanation of the revolt 
presented by the writer himself; (3) to what extent it was, 
perhaps, a contest between the new civilization of Solomon’s 
times and the narrower spirit of the past. 

2. The influence which may have been exerted by such 
special factors as (1) the democratic spirit in general; (2) 
the objection to a non-elective or hereditary monarchy; 

4:7-19. (3) jealousy of the dominance of Judah and of the favor 

shown her by Solomon, e. g. y in excusing her from the obli¬ 
gation of providing for the king’s table; (4) antagonism 
(in anticipation of Josiah’s reformation in 621 B. C.) to the 
temple-worship emphasized in Jerusalem in opposition to 
the more liberal and popular system of local sanctuaries; 
(5) oppressive taxation; (6) the old cleavage between the 
north and south occasioned in part by the later entrance of 
the southern clans into Canaan and the marked difference 
in the character of the two regions as illustrated, e. g., by 
a Sam. 19:11-15, the schism after the death of Saul, and by the conduct of 

40^43 J 20 ! 1—22. 

Judah and Israel after the defeat and death of Absalom. 

3. The definite statements attributing the revolt to the 

1 The order of the narrative of Jeroboam’s movements varies greatly in the Septua- 
gint from that found in the Hebrew Bible. The two narratives should be carefully 
compared and estimated. See, e. g., Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books 
of Kings , pp. 163-69; Skinner, Kings (“New-Century Bible”), pp. 443-46. 
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influence of the prophets, together with (1) the actual result of 
the revolt in so far as it affected prophecy; (2) the contrast 
be.ween the situation in northern Israel and in Judah, so 
far as it concerned prophecy. 

4. The indorsement of the act by a later writer, and 1 Kings 11:32-39. 
his expansion of the explanation, together with (1) the ia:22-04. 
further indication of the prophetic attitude through She- 

maiah; (2) the different attitude held by Hosea; (3) the Hos. 8:4; 13:11. 
attitude toward Jeroboam of still later prophetism, as seen 
in the story of the prophet from Judah and in the story of 1 Kings, chap. 
Ahijah. 

5. What is to be said to the claims, (1) that Jeroboam’s 
practice in establishing local sanctuaries was merely the 
continuation of the national practice; (2) that the use of 
material emblems to represent Jehovah was nothing new 
or strange, the command against such representation being 
something still in the future; and (3) that the wholesale con¬ 
demnation by the writer in Kings represents the opinion of a 
later generation, and not even that of the best contemporary 
thought. 

See: Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel , pp. 

457 f«; Wade, Old Testament History , pp. 312-23; Kent, A History 
of the Hebrew People , Vol. II, pp. 16-25; Kuenen, The Religion of 
Israel, Vol. I, pp. 198 f.; Montefiore, The Religion of the Ancient 
Hebrews , pp. 83-86; Schultz, Old Testament Theology , Vol. I, pp. 

3:55—58; Cheyne, art. “Jeroboam,” Encyclopaedia Biblica; White, 
art. “Ahijah,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; J. C. Todd > 

Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel , pp. 90-99; H. P. Smith, Old 
Testament History , pp. 177-80; Cornell, History of the People of 
Israel , pp. 93-96; Kittel, History of the Hebrews , Vol. II, pp. 241-46; 

Renan, History of the People of Israel , Vol. II, pp. 149-54; C. F. 

Kent, Biblical World, Vol. IV, pp. 38-48; G. A. Cooke, art 
“Jeroboam,” Hastings’s Dictionary 0} the Bible; Guthe, art. 

“Israel,” Encyclopaedia Biblica , col. 2238. 

Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, p. 92; 

Winckler, Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen , pp. 1-15; Guthe, 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel , pp. 129-32; Stade, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel , Vol. I, pp. 344-49. 

Also the commentaries on Kings by Skinner, Burney, Farrar, 

Kittel, and Benzinger. 

§ 78. The Prophetic Work of Elijah must be gathered 
from traditions concerning it, in the absence of any writings 
from the prophet himself. 
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i Kings 17:1 a. 

17:2-24. 
18:1-17. 

x8:x8. 

18:19-41. 
18:42-19:4. 

19:518. 

19:1921. 


18:4, 19; cf. 22 : 6. 


19: 13 . 


si: i-x6. 
ax: 17, x8, 30. 

3 Kings 9:25, 26. 


2 Kings, chap. x. 
Mai. 4:5, 6. 


1. Make a study of 1 Kings, chaps. 17-19, (1) noting 
the circumstances of Elijah’s first appearance; the miracu¬ 
lous preservation of his life; his meeting with Ahab; the con¬ 
test between the prophet and the king; Elijah’s challenge to 
the Baal prophets and its outcome; the storm and the 
prophet’s flight; his journey to Horeb and his vision; his 
commission to Elisha; and (2) consider ( a ) the real point at 
issue between Ahab and Elijah, viz., Baalistic corruption of 
Jehovah-worship; (b) Ahab’s situation and point of view; 
(c) the significance of the presence of so many Jehovah 
prophets and of so many Baal prophets; (d) the role of 
Jezebel; ( e ) what was involved in Baalism as Elijah saw it; 
(/) the victory or failure of Elijah’s contest; (g) the lesson 
of the vision at Horeb, viz., the presence of Jehovah in the 
sound of gentle stillness; (h) Elijah’s accomplishment of the 
commission received at Horeb. 

2. Examine 1 Kings, chap. 21, the story of Naboth’s 
vineyard, (1) noting the account of the seizure of the vine¬ 
yard; the prophet’s message and prediction; the fulfilment 
in connection with Jehu; and (2) consider (a) Ahab’s char¬ 
acter as revealed by this incident; ( b ) the issue here between 
Elijah and Ahab, viz., righteousness in government; (c) its 
later interpretation by Jehu. 

3. Formulate, in the light of what has already been done, 
a statement covering the following points: (1) Ahab’s 
political policy; (2) the danger which was involved in it to 
the Jehovah religion; (3) evidence against the supposition 
that Ahab really desired to substitute the Baal religion for 
that of Jehovah; (4) how far was it a political as well as a 
religious crisis? (5) did Elijah distinguish sharply between 
Baal and Jehovah ? (6) what was Elijah’s idea, in contrast 
with that of other prophets of his time, as to Jehovah’s 
relation to Israel? (7) the conception of Jehovah which 
especially appealed to Elijah; (8) the ethical idea involved 
in his stand for righteous administration of the royal office; 
(9) the connection between this idea and his conception of 
Jehovah. 

4. Examine later allusions to Elijah and his work, not¬ 
ing (1) the story of his translation; (2) the expectation of 
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his return, as expressed in the Old Testament, and in the New Matt.^17 .12 ; 
Testament, in connection with John the Baptist; (3) the MarkWas; 
estimate of him entertained in the days of the son of Sirach; Bccius. 48:1 ff. 

(4) other references in the New Testament, representing 

him as appearing with Moses at the transfiguration of Jesus; M Markg : - 3 4' 

(5) his place in Jewish tradition, as the expected guest at Luke 9 = 30. 
every Passover; (6) his place in Greek tradition, in connec¬ 
tion with mountain-lore; (7) his place in Mohammedan 
tradition, as el-Hadir , a the possessor of eternal youth and 

the champion of the rights of men. 

5. Consider, still further, (1) the position of Elijah as a 
protester (cj. the Rechabites) against the amenities of civili¬ 
zation, and a perpetuator of the old ideals of the nomadic 
life; (2) his attitude, in so far as it may be discovered, toward 
ritual, and toward the law as it is given, for example, in 
Deuteronomy; (3) his attitude toward idolatry; (4) was he 
a monotheist, or rather a henotheist ? (5) in what particular 
point lay his great moral power ? (6) for what, in brief, does 
he stand in the progress of religious life and thought ? 

See T. K. Cheyne, The Hallowing of Criticism (1888); idem* 
art. “Prophetic Literature,” Encyclopedia Biblica, cols. 3859-63; 

Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 29-36; W. R. Smith, The Prophets of 
Israel (2d ed.), pp. 76-89; Montefiore, The Religion of the Ancient 
Hebrews , pp. 91-94; A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy , pp. 

62-71; Kittel, History of the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 262-70; Mc¬ 
Curdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. I, pp. 257-59; 

H. P. Smith, Old Testament History , pp. 187-94; J. Strachan, art* 

“Elijah,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; Wellhausen, Prole¬ 
gomena to the History of Israel , 286-93; W. E. Addis, art. “Elijah,” 

Encyclopcedia Biblica; Renan, History of the People of Israel , Vol. 

II, pp. 229-42; Kent, A History of the Hebrew People , Vol. II, pp. 

46-54; J. C. Todd, Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel, pp. 195- 
97; Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 335-39; McFadyen, The 
Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians, pp. 198-204; 

Kuenen, Religion of Israel, Vol. I, pp. 355-57; Robertson, Early 
Religion of Israel (see Index); Schultz, Old Testament Theology, 

Vol. I, pp. 241 f.,297; Milligan, Elijah (“Men of the Bible” series). 

Gunkel, Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1898, pp. 18-51; Smend, 

Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, pp. 152-58; 

Maybaum, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums, 
pp. 60-76; Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, pp. 82-87, 

256; Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 175-79; Stade, 

2 Weiland, Legenden, p. 177. 
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x Kings 19:19-21. 


a Kings 2:1-6. 

a :7 . 

2:91. 

2:11-18. 


a Kings a :i4; 
a:19-22; 
a:23, 34; 

3:16-20; 


4 :i- 7 ; 

4 : 13 - 17 ; 

4 : 33 - 37 ; 

4:38-41; 

4:42-44; 

5:20-37; 

6:1-7; 

6:14-33 5 

13: ao f. 


Geschichte des Volkes Israel , Vol. I, pp. 539-47; Meinhold, Studien 
zur israelitischen Religions geschichte, Band I, “Der heilige Rest,” 
PP- 2-32. 

Also the commentaries on Kings by Skinner, Benzinger, 
Kittel, Farrar, and Burney. 

§ 79. The Prophetic Work of Elisha is in striking con¬ 
trast with that of Elijah. It partakes of the wonder-element 
to even a greater extent. Like the story of Elijah, it is con¬ 
tained in narratives coming from different periods. 

1. Make a study of Elisha’s introduction to the prophetic 
office, (1) noting his call; his home and social standing; the 
question he asks, with Elijah’s answer, his presence with 
Elijah in the latter’s series of farewell visits to the prophetic 
societies; his investiture in office; his request for a double 
portion of Elijah’s spirit; his separation from Elijah; and 
(2) consider (a) the significance of the fact that Elijah’s 
work was to be completed by one who by birth and posi¬ 
tion occupied so different a social place; ( b ) the meaning 
of the symbolical action of the mantle; (< c ) the force of the 
request for a double portion; ( d ) the controlling motive 
which lies back of the story of the separation by the whirl¬ 
wind. 

2. Study the miracles ascribed to Elisha: 

a) The dividing of the Jordan with Elijah’s mantle; 

b) The sweetening of the waters; 

c) The cursing of the children; 

d) The providing of the armies of Jehoram with 
water; 

e) The increase of the widow’s cruse of oil; 

f) The birth of a son to the Shunammite; 

g) The raising of the Shunammite’s son; 

h) The healing of the pottage; 

i) The multiplication of the loaves and grain; 

j) The healing of Naaman’s leprosy; 

k) The smiting of Gehazi with leprosy; 

/) The making of the axe-head to float; 

m) The smiting of the Syrian host with blindness; 

n) The rising of a corpse on touching his bones; 
and (2) consider (a) the extreme cruelty of one or two, and 
the extreme beneficence of the great majority; ( b ) their 
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close association with the work of the prophetic societies 
(see § 7); ( c) the fact that they represent Elisha as a kind of 
wonder-worker (cj. also the traditions of Elijah and Jonah) ; 

(d) the resemblance, in some cases, to the miracles performed 
by Jesus; ( e ) the fact that we find the miracle-stories so 
abundant in connection with Elijah and Elisha as compared 
with later prophets. 

3. Examine the account of Elisha’s various dealings 
with kings and rulers, (1) noting his presence in the cam¬ 
paign against Mesha, king of Moab; his magnanimous con- 2 Kings 3:11-20. 
duct in connection with the entrapped Syrians; his prediction 6:8-23. 

of relief in the siege of Samaria by the Syrians; his interview 6:24 ff. 
with Hazael; his anointing of Jehu; the death-bed scene 8:7-15; 9:1-13. 
with Joash, Jehu’s grandson; and (2) consider (a) his 13:i 4 if. 
political activity and his character as a statesman; (b) his 
gentleness and magnanimity; ( c ) the responsibility of proph- 
etism for the revolt of Jehu and its consequences; (d) the 
general nature of the predictions which he utters; ( e ) the 
long duration of his service. 

4. Study, in particular, the revolt of Jehu as instigated 

by Elisha, and consider (1) the position taken by Elijah; * Kin|s9*25V 24 ’ 

(2) the presence of Jehu when Ahab receives Elijah’s rebuke; 1 \ 6 S 1; 

(3) the commission of Elijah as executed by Elisha; (4) the 
misfortunes suffered by Israel which could be interpreted 
as indications of Jehovah’s displeasure with the attitude of 
Ahab and his immediate successors toward Baalism, e. g., 

the death of Ahab in battle; the accidental killing of his son 3 Kings i; 3 - 4 , 

Ahaziah; the breaking out again of the Syrian wars; the 1:1? 3:4 ff-; 
revolt of Moab; (5) the actual facts of the so-called reforma¬ 
tion; (6) the history of Baalism in Israel and Judah after 
this time; (7) the significance of all this for prophecy. 

5. Examine later allusions to Elisha and his work, 
noting (1) the story of restoration to life after contact with 

Elisha’s bones; (2) the eulogy pronounced upon him by the 8 g 3:30 f • ; 

son of Sirach; (3) the only mention in the New Testament. Luke 4:27. 13 M 

6. Consider: in general, (1) the significance of the title 

“man of God” used of Elisha, in all, twenty-nine times; a Kings 4: 7, 9, 

~ x6 22 6^C» 

(2) the full sense in which he may be said to have finished 
the work of Elijah; (3) his relation to the prophetic societies 
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a: 11 f.; 3:15; 

6:14-17; 

2:19ff.; 4:42*.; 
8:1, etc. 


1 Kings 19:19-21. 
a Kings 4:1 ff. 


1 Kings 13:1-32. 

aa: 9, 13-28. 
a Kings 14:25. 


1 Kings 20:35-43. 

2 Kings 10:15 t. 


1 Kings 22:6; 
18:4. 


Cf. Judg., chap. 

13; 1 Sam. 1:11. 
Amos 2:11 f. 


(§ 7) > (4) visions, and his use of music in ecstasy; (5) his 
easy familiarity with the people and his fondness for human 
companionship; (6) his agricultural disposition, as compared 
with Elijah’s nomadic tastes; (7) his entire lack of originality 
(cf. Elijah); (8) was the sum of his religion “to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction”? 

See: W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (2d ed.), pp. 85, 87, 116, 
131, 208; Cornill, Prophets of Israel , pp. 13 f., 33; McFadyen, 
Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians, pp. 206-12; 
McCurdy, History , Prophecy and the Monuments , §§239-44, 612, 
935; A. B. Davidson, Old Testament Prophecy , pp. 49, 291; Todd, 
Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel , pp. 112, 141-44, 151-56; 
Strachan, art. “Elisha,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; W. E. 
Addis, art. “Elisha,” Encyclopcedia Biblica; Wellhausen, Prole¬ 
gomena to the History of Israel , p. 463; Kittel, History of the Hebrews , 
Vol. II, pp. 214 f., 268, 278, 280 ff., 290, 292 f.; Kent, History of 
the Hebrew People , Vol. II, pp. 61-69; Renan, History of the People 
of Israel , Vol. II, pp. 229 ff.; Wade, Old Testament History , pp. 
336, 339, 341-43, 351 f.; Montefiore, Religion of the Ancient 
Hebrews , pp. 94 f.; Kuenen, Religion of Israel , Vol. I, pp. 360 ff.; 
Liddon, Sermons on Old Testament Subjects , pp. 195-334; Ottley, 
A Short History of the Hebrews , pp. 173 f., 178; Robertson, Early 
Religion of Israel (1896), pp. 53, 61, 84 f., 225; Schultz, Old Testa¬ 
ment Theology , Vol. I, pp. 241, 243, 297; H. P. Smith, Old Testa¬ 
ment History , p. 206. 

Dillmann, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie , pp. 167* 
172 ff., 481; Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsge- 
schichte , pp. 80, 82, 90, 150, 158 f.; Marti, Geschichte der israeliti- 
schen Religion , pp. 85, 134; Maybaum, Die Entwickelung des israeliti- 
schen Prophetenthums , pp. 76-81; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel , Vol. I, pp. 542 ff.; Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel , pp. 
175-79- 

§ 80. Other Prophets and the Prophetic Societies deserve 
our attention. Note must be made of (1) “the man of God 
who came out of Judah;” (2) the “old prophet in Bethel;” 
(3) Micaiah ben Imlah; (4) Jonah ben Amittai; (5) the 
dervish who encountered Ahab; (6) Jonadab ben Rechab; 
and, indeed, the many whose names have not come down to 
us. 

1. Consider (1) the fact that in the days of Elijah and 
Elisha the prophets are numbered by hundreds; (2) the pres¬ 
ence of a class known as Nazirites, who resemble the prophets 
in some ways, and are spoken of by Amos in connection with 
them; (3) the account of another order or family founded 
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by Jonadab, who was a co-worker with Jehu against Baalism; 
(4) the fact that at this time (as in that of Samuel) the pro¬ 
phetic societies were flourishing. 

2. Go back to Samuel's times and recall (1) that Samuel 
was called a seer ; but (2) that in his days there were bands 
of dervishes wandering about, (a) with whom Saul became 
identified, to the amazement of his friends; ( b ) who stimu¬ 
lated their activity by music; (c) who sometimes became 
frenzied and stripped themselves of all outer clothing; (d) 
who, indeed, were called “mad” by those who knew them; 
(3) that these dervishes (called nebhiim) were wholly 
religious in their character, in contrast with the seer , who 
was probably secular (cf. the story of Saul, his servant, and 
the lost asses); (4) that Samuel was probably not the director 
of these bands in his day, but was entirely distinct from 
them; (5) that Elijah, one of their number, a true fanatic in 
the good sense, and wholly religious in his interests, rose 
so high above his fellows as to become their leader, and as 
such occupied a plane far higher than that of the order itself; 
(6) that these forces were organized and used by Elisha in 
the struggle against Baalism (cf. their various headquarters 
at Gibeah, Ramah, Gilgal, Mount Ephraim, Bethel, and 
Jericho). 

3. Consider, now, (1) the relation which these prophetic 
communities or societies sustained toward the people at 
large and the estimate in which they were held by the people; 
(2) their relation, likewise, to the priests; (3) the fact that the 
service of “prophesying” was a joint act, presided over by 
one of their number; (4) the occurrence of sacred processions 
as at the “dwellings” in Ramah; (5) the use of music (hand- 
drum and pipe) as on other festal occasions; (6) the more 
violent exercises of the Baal-prophets; (7) the suggestion 
that the institution known as the prophetic order was adopted 
from the religion of the Canaanites. 

4. Consider now (1) the story of the dervish, his fanati¬ 
cism, the marks between his eyes; (2) the hairy mantle worn 
by these prophets; (3) the use of music (see above), the 
“madness” often attributed to them (see above); (4) the 
fact that they have become an order or guild; and compare 
with this (a) the companies of modem Mohammedan 


a Kings 10:15!, 
cf. Jer., chap. 35. 


x Sam. 10:5. 

10:9-12; 10: 5. 
19:19-24. 
a Kings 9:11. 


1 Sam. 9:6-10. 
10:5; 19.20. 


x Sam. 10: 5: 

19 18; 2 Kings 
4 :1, 58; 6:1; 
2:3, 5 - 


Cf. Jer. 29:26; 
ao: 1 t. 

1 Sam. 19:30. 

19:18 ff. 

a Sam. 6:5; Isa. 
30:39 

1 Kings, chap. 18. 


20:35-43. 


ao: 41. 

Cf. Zech. 13:4. 
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dervishes; ( b ) the pre-Mohammedan dervishes; (c) uncon¬ 
trolled religious en husiasm as sometimes witnessed today. 
Amos 7 :14. 5. Note (1) the attitude of Amos a little later, toward 

7: ia. all this class, his denial that he is one of them; (2) the under¬ 

standing of Amaziah who, in spite of the prophets 1 denial, 
1 Kings aa: 19-33* classes him as one of them; (3) the attitude of Micaiah ben 
Imlah toward this crowd; (4) the really fundamental and 
remarkable difference between Amos and Hosea, as com¬ 
pared with these professional prophets; and consider (a) 
the stages of development from Samuel (originally only a 
seer) through Elijah (a religious fanatic of the noblest 
type), to Amos (a prophet in the highest sense); ( b ) the char- 
13: iff. acter of these hundreds of prophets of a lower type; ( c ) the 

careers of such prophets as the “man of God from Judah,” 
13:1-32. the prophet of Bethel, on the one hand, and on the other, 

a Kings 14:25. of such a man as Jonah ben Amittai, who was adviser to 

Jeroboam I. 

See on the prophetic societies: Cheyne, art. “Prophetic Litera¬ 
ture,” §8, Encyclopedia Biblica; A. B. Davidson, art, “Prophecy 
and Prophets,” Hastings’s Dictionary 0} the Bible , Vol. IV, p. 109; 
Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 12-15, 28; W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 85 f. ; Robertson, Early Religion of Israel, pp. 83 ff.; 
Schultz, Old Testament Theology, Vol. I, pp. 240 ff.; Montefiore, 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews, pp. 76 ff.; Kent, History of the 
Hebrew People, Vol. II, pp. 63-65; G. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, Vol. I, pp. 26 f.; H. P. Smith, Old Testament History , p. 
193; Budde. Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 100 ff.; Kuenen, 
Religion of Israel, Vol. I, pp. 316 ff.; Wellhausen, Prolegomena to 
the History of Israel, p. 461; Kittel, History of the Hebrews, Vol. 
II, pp. 265 ff. 

Maybaum, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums, 
pp. 30-59; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, pp. 476-79; 
Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions geschichte, pp. 79- 
94; Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion, pp. 81 f., 121 ff.; 
Schwally, Semitische Kriegsaltertilmer, Heft I (1901), pp. 103-105. 

[The study 0} the period of the Northern Kingdom will be continued in the next 
number.] 
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The Necessary Education of a Minister. 

In a valuable article on “The Higher Study of Theology,” which 
appeared in the July issue of the American Journal oj Theology , Professor 
Charles A. Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, New York, indicates 
what the present conditions require in the way of ministerial education. 
He says: The Christian minister is no longer what he used to be, and 
what he ought to be, the best-educated man in the community. As things 
are now, he is ministering to men and women who are as well educated 
as, if not better educated than, himself. What result could be looked for 
under these circumstances but a relative decline in the public position of the 
clergyman and in the public estimation of the church? It is necessary, 
if the church is to regain its true position, and the minister is to be the 
religious teacher of the next generation, that he should have a much higher 
education than he can get at present in our theological seminaries. This 
can be given only in graduate schools in theology where the choicest men 
may be able to give two, three, and four additional years to the study of 
theology. If the graduate school is necessary for the higher study of 
medicine, if graduate schools are necessary in numerous other branches 
of learning, can theology—the highest, the most comprehensive, the most 
difficult, and the most important of all studies—do its work without the 
graduate school ? Theology will certainly go on sinking in relative impor¬ 
tance and carry with it by inevitable gravitation the ministry, the church, 
and Christianity itself, unless graduate schools of theology can be estab¬ 
lished, fully equipped and maintained, in which the study of theology can 
be carried on to the highest degree of excellence and in the most compre¬ 
hensive thoroughness. 

It must be evident to all who discern the signs of the times that the 
Christian ministry can no longer win adherents by the dogmatic assertion 
of the doctrines, institutions, and ceremonies of any of the religious denom¬ 
inations. Authority has its proper place and importance in religion. But 
the authority of any one religious organization, in the midst of a multitude 
of others, is practically reduced to a minimum. The only authority that 
will sway intelligent, educated Americans is the authority of the truth, stated 
by a man who shows himself to be master of it. No man can become 
master of the truth until he has searched it through and through and con- 
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sidered it in all its relations and bearings; until its importance has taken 
possession of him and given him conviction and certainty. Then, seeing 
clearly and thoroughly himself, he will be able to state the truth clearly 
and thoroughly, with a moral earnestness and a religious vigor that will 
convince and give certitude to others. 


The Term u Spirit ” in the Bible. 

A useful article in the Journal of Biblical Literature , Part I, 1904, by 
Rev. W. R. Schoemaker, Ph.D., discusses the term “spirit” as used in 
the Old and New Testaments. The growth of meaning in the word is as 
follows: During the centuries of Hebrew history until the exile, the term 
nsp is used in the two meanings, wind and spirit. There are no clear 
examples of its use in the meaning of breath. During the Deuteronomic 
period, from about 700 to about 550 B. C., there is an absence from the 
main body of the Old Testament literature of the term in the sense the 
spirit of God , but the Babylonian and early Persian periods which followed 
(550 to 400 B. C.) were characterized by the most rapid development in all 
the meanings of the term. In connection with the meaning wind , we have 
the term used to denote breath , and also by metonymy for life itself. The 
phrase the spirit of God is rescued from its former neglect, and has a larger 
and more religio-ethical content put into it. Further, the concept of the 
spirit of man is extended to include a portion of the realm of conduct and 
character. 

In the classical authors the word irvtvfm has but two meanings, wind 
and breath. The word is not found in Homer or in any writer prior to 
^Eschylus, but is quite frequent through the classical period in the above 
two senses. The Old Testament Apocrypha used the term with the 
designations which it had already received in the Septuagint, where it 
translated the Hebrew Philo uses the term 7rvev/*a in the four 

traditional senses drawn from his acquaintance with the Septuagint— 
wind , breath , spirit of God , and spirit of man, though in the case of the 
two latter he deviates considerably from the ordinary Jewish conception. 

In general, the meanings of Trvevfxa in the New Testament correspond 
with those in the Greek Old Testament and Apocrypha. There are, 
however, marked deviations from this usage. In spite of the fact that, 
among Greek-speaking Gentiles, wey/ia w r as still a physical term, among 
Christians it was tending rapidly to become an exclusively religious and 
psychological term. This tendency is shown not alone by New Testament 
authors, but to the same extent by the apostolic fathers. In all this Chris- 
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tian literature the word is seldom employed to denote wind or breath, but 
is used; much more frequently in the sense of spirit of God and (especially 
in the Pauline writings) of the spirit of man. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin* 

A modest publication by name The Yale Divinity Quarterly, has 
been inaugurated by the students of the Divinity School of Yale University. 
The first issue contains a number of valuable articles and reviews, the 
leading article being entitled “An Old Problem from a New View-Point. ,, 
It is by Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale University. The old problem 
referred to is the Christian Doctrine of Sin, which he discusses with refer¬ 
ence to the light thrown by present theological study upon this difficult 
subject. We reproduce the paragraphs in which Dr. Stevens discusses 
the nature of sin What is sin? In New Testament language it is “law¬ 
lessness,or an offense against law; it is lovelessness, selfishness; it is viola¬ 
tion of right and truth, disregard of others’ good, or the general good; 
considered in relation to man himself, it is the violation of his own higher 
nature and better knowledge. It would seem, then, that the first sin which 
we can conceive would be the first act or choice which was made in the 
light of conscience in violation of its behest. The moral nature of man 
imposes upon him moral law—the sense of obligation to some higher 
authority. The violation of this law or obligation is what we call sin. 
But there is room here for some gradations and distinctions. We com¬ 
monly use sin to mean: offense against God, and by that we Christians 
understand conscious violation of the holy and revealed will of the one 
Supreme Being. But in such a high sense of the word, evolutionary 
anthropology would not admit that sin could be ascribed to primitive man. 
If he had any notions of a Supreme Being they must have been very dim 
and vague. Only in a crude way, if at all, could he have identified his 
moral instincts and ideals with the will of any deity. To conceive of 
moral distinctions and obligations as absolute, that is, to appreciate their 
unconditional character, is possible only to developed man; it implies no 
slight power of abstract thinking. Perhaps primeval man could do no 
better than to associate the notions of right and ought with the will of his 
associates. In any case which we can suppose, sin would have, in appli¬ 
cation to his acts and choices^ a very limited meaning in comparison with 
that which it bears in Christian thought. 

In what form would sin be most likely to emerge? Is not this the 
most reasonable guess, that it would take the form of a conflict between 
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the animal propensities and the higher nature; or more accurately, that 
it would consist in a failure to subordinate the animal nature to the rule 
of conscience? Habits and tendencies which in the animal are natural 
and useful would be sinful in man, that is, contrary to conscience, viola¬ 
tions of the higher laws of reason. In animals the instincts are a part of 
the law of self-preservation; in man their unrestrained indulgence is sin. 
But it may be asked: Is not evolution, then, simply bringing us by another 
path to the old theory that sin consists in sensuousness? I think not. 
The theory just mentioned rests upon dualistic metaphysics—a philosophy 
which regards matter as essentially evil. Evolution has nothing in common 
with this theory, and, indeed, does not meddle with metaphysics. Some 
evolutionists may have expressed themselves carelessly and defined sin, 
without qualification, as animalism or brutishness, but by this must have 
been meant (or, at any rate, should have been meant) a yielding consent, 
or cultivation of brutishness by a being conscious of a higher law. If 
sin were brutishness per se, then the brute would certainly be sinful. The 
idea of evolutionists is not that sin is the “ape-and-tiger element” in itself 
considered, for then surely the creatures which are all ape and tiger would 
be the worst of beings; the idea is that the first or most typical form of 
primitive sin is the domination of the ape-and-tiger element in man —that 
is, man’s consent, in the face of a higher law within him, to indulge the 
impulses which in the animal are natural and normal, but which in man, 
if uncontrolled, a e abnormal and sinful. 
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GERMAN ACTIVITY IN ORIENTAL EXPLORATIONS. 

The last decade has seen the rise of a new era in German oriental 
scholarship. Within this period Germany has had new visions of the 
immense values of the nearer Orient, and she has not been slow to devise 
practical plans for the realization of these wholly realizable hints to duty. 

The assurance of success of all their schemes for the extension of explora¬ 
tion and excavation was plainly evident from the start. It was not the mere 
plan and execution of an individual—for many such plans have been enter¬ 
tained in Germany by some of its leading archaeological scholars for decades 
—that have made the whole enterprise such an astounding success. But 
it is, like similar and wisely devised plans of co-operation in France and 
England, the result of the energy and perseverance of scholars and the 
hearty and enthusiastic support of the government. “The powers that be” 
make at least two invaluable contributions to the success of the work 
which our good German neighbors and scholars are doing in Asia and 
Africa. In the first place, the diplomatic service of the empire is most suc¬ 
cessful in securing the necessary permits for the prosecution of excavations 
at such places as the archaeologists after careful consideration recommend. 
Diplomatic and local difficulties of various kinds are greatly minimized by 
the active practical interest of the efficient servants of the government 
located in the region of excavations. Barring political and local embarrass¬ 
ments, excavators have a free hand to bend all their efforts toward the 
largest results. 

The second pre-eminent aid rendered by the German government to 
the widespread activity of the German Orient Society is in the nature of a 
liberal financial subsidy. For the complete success of excavations at any 
particular point the financial consideration is essential and imperative. 
The most liberal concessions for conducting excavations, the presence of 
the ablest directors, and the guaranteed safety of the campaign will achieve 
meager results without a liberal financial support in the field. A fully 
equipped expedition encamped near its mound represents a large initial 
expense. Having reached this point, it is now ready either by liberal sup¬ 
port to put a large force of laborers to work to reach its highest ambition, 
or by a cramped support to give few laborers work and so achieve little or 
nothing. 
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These two governmental encouragements and supports of German 
archaeological enterprise in biblical lands have opened vast treasures of 
ancient remains in the past five years. They have already contributed 
considerable areas to the ancient historical and archaeological world. The 
full significance of these finds, however, will not be known until the scholars 
of Germany publish them. The official bulletins of the German Orient 
Society deal almost entirely with the externals—the trips overland from 
this place to that, the physiographical condition of certain localities, and 
the personnel of the expeditions. But enough of the facts of excavations, 
some good illustrations and maps, and an occasional inscription, tell us 
that these are simply foretastes of what shall be made known when all the 
material they now have in hand shall be made public. 

The field activity of the German Orient Society is undertaken only after 
careful and broadly planned preliminary work. An example of this careful 
preview of the possibilities of various sites for excavation is seen in the 
methods of the Palestinian reconnoitering party of last year. This party 
was made up of archaeologists who were carefully examining the most 
available and promising sites for excavations. A popular description of 
some of these localities and ruins and customs has been running through a 
series of articles in the Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung. 
The first four of these articles are, (i) “Jericho,” (2) “The Terebinths of 
Mamre,” (3) “The Galilean Synagogues/’ (4) “Shechem and Surround¬ 
ings.” The flavor of these articles is deliciously agreeable. While they 
are written by scholars, they are put in such delightfully popular form as to 
carry the reader from the first sentence through to the last period. They 
begin with a picturesque description of the roads or highways that lead in 
the direction taken by the expedition toward the particular site under 
survey. Now and then the writer weaves in little threads of historical 
incidents connected with places on the line of travel, and thus adroitly 
breaks up the monotony of a mere diary of travel. When the locality to 
be examined has been reached, the narrative falls back into a kind of 
historical geography of the place. This is done in no technical and grotesque 
fashion, nor merely to display a statistical summary of the past, but to arouse 
in the mind of the reader an idea of the especial importance of a study of this 
particular site. 

The setting of these articles is so skilfully done that the reader must 
invariably decide, after having read one of them, that this one ruin is the 
most important in all Palestine for archaeological study. One of the best 
of these presented is that on the dozen ruins of great synagogues in north¬ 
eastern Galilee. The writer in a very happy way shows the reader the 
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character of these ruins, their significance, and what these synagogues 
meant for that country when they were in active use. The articles are 
worth quite as much for what they lead one to infer, as for what they say 
in so many words. 


RUINS OF A SYNAGOGUE AT KEFR BIRTM. 


But the real purpose of all these popular articles seems to reach 
farther than merely to entertain the readers of the Allgemeine Evangelisch- 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung. Germany’s great archaeological advance is 
infectious. Besides the scholars and government, the interest is filtering 
down among the most intelligent “laymen.” These articles will arouse 
such a popular and general interest among the “laity” in archaeologi¬ 
cal lore that new desires and new means will be forthcoming for the most 
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active prosecution of excavations in the Orient. The addition of new 
“lay” forces to those already at work will mean an immense gain to the 
enlargement and efficiency of the German Orient Society. 

The Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschajt zu Berlin , for 
December, 1903, is a pamphlet of forty-two pages. It contains extracts 
from the letters and reports of directors in the Palestinian and Mesopotamian 
fields of excavations reaching down to October 27, 1903; also an article of 
twelve pages by Professor Friedrich Delitzsch on “Assur.” Eight half¬ 
tones give the reader just what he wants to make real some bits of antiquities 
brought to light, and some of the larger ruins and landscapes of the fields 
of excavations. 

The first report is that of Dr. Stumme, on the further results of work at 
Tell el-Mutesellim in the plain of Jezreel, in the spring of 1903. This 
mound was excavated under the directorship of Dr. G. Schumacher and 
under the joint auspices of the German Palestinian Verein and the German 
Orient Society. The overwhelming importance of this Tell is seen in the 
fact that it stands near by or upon the great caravan and army routes that 
passed north and south through this plain in ancient times. It stands near 
the southern side of this plain, and from its summit one has a wide stretch 
of horizon. In ancient times the site was particularly attractive to kings and 
government officials who erected either here or on the adjoining hills stately 
palaces and residences. To many this ruin identifies itself as Megiddo. 

Dr. Schumacher began excavations at that point April 1, and concluded 
them May 29, 1903—just two months’ work. He employed during the 
most of this time one hundred and fourteen laborers and five overseers at 
about ten hours a day. The results of the work do not stand in the first 
rank, but they have a certain amount of importance and significance for 
the study of the history of the city of Megiddo. 

The work of excavation was begun on the east side of the mound. The 
first portion of ruins struck is supposed to be remains of a city gate. It was 
not entirely uncovered, but enough was laid bare to show without doubt 
its Jewish origin. There are also traces of double walls, an aqueduct, and 
small cisterns—these latter apparently of late Jewish origin. On this same 
east side there were found the remains of a quadrangular building of about 
six meters on a side. Within these were three Masseboth , or pillars. Two 
of these were two and one-quarter meters high, and about three and one- 
half meters apart. A third about one-half as high stood near by. In a 
space near the Masseboth were discovered three urns for offerings. These 
were filled with the skeletons of very young children. In all three urns 
the head of the child was on the bottom of the vessel. In close proximity 
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to these they picked up a burnt-clay idol fifty-four centimeters long, thought 
by the presence about it of other finds, and of eyes and amulets of green 
porcelain, to be of Egyptian origin. At other points in the excavations 
they found other urns containing the remains of children. One full-grown 
skeleton was also brought to light. 

On the south side they opened a well-preserved mausoleum or burial 
vault, wherein were ten skeletons of adults. These evidently died a violent 
death, for the remains of the bones show traces of cutting and wounds, and 
the skeletons were lying on their faces. On this same side, at thirty centi¬ 
meters’ depth, they dug up an Egpytian head of burnt-red clay, and a vessel 
for offerings made of dolerite. Another notable little object picked up 
there was a small brick stamp, with peculiar unknown characters upon it # 
Most of these finds represent the work done in the month of April, 1903. 

During the remaining time they attempted to lay bare the remains of 
the walls of the city. On the east side of the mound they sunk a shaft 
seventeen meters deep and struck a fine wall of unbumt brick, and at nine¬ 
teen to twenty meters two walls built of field stone, without yet reaching 
bed-rock. On the south side several Egpytian objects were found in the 
recesses of a building of considerable proportions. At the same time some 
work was done at el-Leddschon , lying a little to the south of Tell el-Mute- 
sellim. On several of the bricks found there was found an inscription 
LEG VI PR, thought to mark the camp of the sixth Roman legion. The 
name el-Leddschon is, of course, the Latin word legio, or Greek Acyctov. 
On a hill between these two points of excavation they found the distinct 
remains of a theater. 

On May 29, the beginning of harvest time, the laborers returned to their 
farms, and excavations were discontinued. By the genuine interest of 
Emperor William a subvention of state funds was granted, and on 
September 22,1903, excavations at these points were continued under the 
direction of Dr. Benzinger. Although reports have been sent in> none has 
yet reached me. 

The second and third divisions of this December issue are letters 
descriptive first, of a trip of W. Andrae from Damascus to Mosul; and 
second, of Dr. Robert Koldewey from Babylon to Mosul — both during 
August, 1903. They were on their way to excavate at Kalat Schirgat, the 
supposed site of ancient Assur. The fourth piece of narrative is a 
compilation of selections from five letters of Dr. Koldewey covering the 
time from September 23 to October 27, 1903. 

Within those five weeks several extremely interesting discoveries were 
made—of which, of course, we are given only a hint. One of these here 
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described is that of the wall of the quay of Adad-nirari, son of Pudi-ilu, 
on the east side of the city, adjacent to the river Tigris. This wall was 
built of burnt bricks laid in mortar and asphalt, and was supported by an 
inner wall of large limestone blocks. In this area were found four burnt- 
clay stamps of Adad-nirari, thirty-three centimeters square and seven 
centimeters thick. One of these carried on its surface a one-line inscrip¬ 
tion, one three lines, one four lines, and one five lines. The three-line 
stamp reads as follows: “Palace of Adad-nirari, king of multitudes, son 
of Pudi-ilu, king of the land of Assyria, son of Bel-nirari, king of the land 
of Assyria.” 

Very early in his work here Dr. Koldewey had trouble with his laborers 
and guards. They demanded double the usual wages paid for such work. 
But vigorous action soon restored quiet, and the work progressed without 
interruption. 

A trench cut from east to west about twenty-five meters, or as far as the 
ruin of the zigurrat , brought to light some very encouraging evidences of the 
importance of this site. Among these were enameled ornaments of a very 
elaborate description. The brick stamps found in this area are: (i) one of 
the palace of Shalmaneser I. (1320 B. C.); (2) one of Asumasirpal (884-860 
B. C.); (3) and several of the palace of Tukulti-Ninib, king of multitudes, 
son of Shalmaneser, king of multitudes (1302 B. C.). These articles were 
found, not in situ , but scattered about. They point at least to this place as 
within the area of palaces of the kings. Other articles of an inscriptional 
character were found in this same trench, containing the names of 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. In fact, the extracts of the letters published 
in this issue of the Mitteilungen indicate that as high as 197 bits of antiquities 
that were regarded as valuable enough to register had been found, aside 
from the remains of walls, pavements, canal beds, and other immovable 
marks of ancient structures of several kinds. 

The concluding section of this December number is a discussion by 
Professor Friedrich Delitzsch of “Assur,” the ancient name of the site 
now being excavated at Kalat Schirgat. This article discusses briefly, 
very briefly, some of the things found by Koldewey, and then gives a suc¬ 
cinct history of the place as we know it from the hitherto known references 
to it in the literature of Assyria. Of course, he realizes that we shall 
probably soon be in condition to rewrite the history of this once first city 
of ancient Assyria. German success at this mound is assured from the 
outset, and a flood of new light on Assyrian history may be expected as soon 
as the finds are given to the eager public. ' 

Ira M. Price. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Das Evangelium des Matthaus. Ausgelegt von Theodor Zahn. 
[Kommentar zum Ncuen Testament, herausgegeben von Dr. 
Theodor Zahn, Band I.] Leipzig: Deichert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1903. Pp. 714. 

We welcome very heartily this first volume of a new commentary upon 
the New Testament. It is marked by the following characteristics: (1) 
The introduction is short. It contains 36 pages, and deals with the scope 
of the commentary which follows, with the tradition as to the authorship, 
with the relation of the first gospel to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and with the literature which will assist the student. (2) In the com¬ 
mentary there is a well-sustained effort to interpret the meaning of the 
book as a whole, i. e., to enable readers to recover the conception of Christ 
which was in the foreground of the writers mind when he wrote the gospel. 
(3) The commentary is free from that constant quotation of the opinions 
of previous writers which makes other books of this sort so tedious to read, 
and which so often breaks the thread of an argument, and carries away 
the reader’s thoughts from the general tenor and drift of the book which 
is being explained. (4) There is for the most part no attempt to estimate 
the historical character of the-contents of the gospel. This is almost every¬ 
where assumed as a matter of course. 

Professor Zahn’s attitude toward the first gospel is well known to stu¬ 
dents of his writings. He is here as elsewhere a thoroughgoing defender 
of tradition. The first gospel as we have it is a translation made somewhere 
about the year 90 A. D. of an originally Aramaic gospel written shortly 
before 66 A. D. by the Apostle Matthew in Palestine. This traditional 
theory explains at once the absence from this commentary of much that fills 
the pages of similar works. On the one hand there is of course no need for 
that elaborate comparison of the first gospel with Mark and Luke which 
occupies so large a place in the works of writers like Weiss and Holtzmann. 
If Matthew’s gospel was written first, explanation of the relationship 
between it and the other two synoptics can clearly be left to editors of those 
gospels. 

Again, the necessity for investigating the historical character of the 
events recorded is as clearly reduced to comparatively narrow limits. If 
the Apostle Matthew wrote this gospel in Palestine about the year 66 A. D., 
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then the responsibility for the general accuracy of the narrative rests upon 
one who was himself an eyewitness of much that he records. In that case 
criticism must confine itself to the arrangement of the apostle’s material. 
Here the editor is willing to admit a certain amount of unhistorical treat¬ 
ment. The larger discourses, e. g ., in chaps. 5-7, chap. 10, and chap. 23 
contain sayings which originally belonged to other historical occasions, 
and the same is true of shorter speeches. For instance, the passages 
11:12-15 and 12:5-7 are not in their original connection. 

From this standpoint Professor Zahn’s work is, as might be expected, 
carried out with admirable thoroughness and fulness of illustration. It is 
pre-eminently strong on the exegetical side. The explanation of the 
Lord’s sayings is fresh, independent, learned, and always suggestive and 
interesting. The treatment of chap. 23 is from an apologetic standpoint 
especially suggestive. The longer notes on such terms as “Son of Man” 
and “Kingdom” are full of a happy combination of learning and strong 
common sense. 

As a learned contribution to the understanding of the gospel from a 
traditional point of view, this is probably the best of all modern commen¬ 
taries, and as such it will no doubt long hold the field. It would be very 
much easier to use if a little more consideration were shown for the reader. 
Perhaps it is too much to ask for the printing of the Greek text above the 
commentary. Continual reference to a Greek Testament makes progress 
slow. But chapter and verse reference at the head or in the margin of 
each page could be easily introduced, and would greatly assist the reader. 
References as at present given, e. g. f “ 13. 1-53” over twenty-three con¬ 
secutive pages, are too vague. 

The following examples of Professor Zahn’s treatment may be of inter¬ 
est. The omission of Jehoiakim in 1:11, and the misspelt names Asaph 
in 1:8, and Amos in 1:10, are due to the Greek translator. Chap. 5:22 
contains an intentional imitation of Pharisaic casuistry. In 6:4 iv t<S 
<f>av€.p$ is to be omitted, and iv ra> Kpvirr^ is to be connected not with 
6 fiXiiruv but with airo&wcrtL. In 8: 28 Gadara is the right reading. The 
travelers landed on the little strip of country (east and north of the Jordan 
exit from the lake) which belonged to the district of Gadara. 8vo is here 
historically correct. Mark had special information about one of the two 
and therefore mentioned him alone. The expression in 9:33, “Never was 
it so seen in Israel,” has reference not to the particular miracle in which it 
occurs, but expresses the wonder of the people caused by all the events 
recorded from 8:18. The passage 9:34 is probably an interpolation. If 
so, a so-called doublet is removed from the text (9:34 = 12:24). In 11:12 
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^tct^crai is intransitive—“ comes in with force and power.” In 11:18 
cpywv is right and original; Luke’s tc'kvojv is less happy. In 13:35 
'Ho-atov must be read. The passage 16:24-27 is Jewish and authentic 
from beginning to end. In 18:6 the discourse passes from actual children 
to those who have become as children, i. e ., disciples of Christ. In 23:35 
/3apa\iov is part of the original text and is an error, iravra ravra in 
23:34 refers not to the parousia, but to the judgment upon Jerusalem and 
the signs which precede that event. Chap. 25:31-46 describes a judgment 
upon those who do not belong to the Christian church. Lastly, the three¬ 
fold formula in 28:19 formed a part of Christ’s teaching on this occasion. 

We have tried to express our high appreciation of the work before us as 
a masterpiece of exegetical method from the traditional standpoint. The 
failure of the book seems to us to be in its uncritical character. The two 
main theses of the work, (a) that its author was Matthew, ( b ) that it is a 
translation of an Aramaic original, are in direct conflict with the general 
trend of modern critical opinion. Nothing that Professor Zahn has 
adduced seems to us tb shake the position of that large number of modern 
writers who hold that the first gospel is dependent upon the second, and that 
for this and for other reasons it can neither be a translation of an Aramaic 
original nor the work of an apostle. The isolated phrases in which Pro¬ 
fessor Zahn believes himself able to detect reminiscence of, or mistaken 
translation of, an Aramaic original are in any case not sufficient founda¬ 
tion for the theory that the gospel as we now have it is translation work; 
although something might be said for Aramaic sources for small sections of 
it. Treated as units there is much more to be said for an Aramaic original 
of Mark than of the first gospel. 

The question is of course vital for the commentator. Professor Zahn 
can edit the gospel without continual reference to Mark, and with confi¬ 
dence based upon the conviction that the events recorded come from a 
first rate authority and must in the main be records of actual fact. How 
much more complicated is the task for one who believes that the first gospel 
is the work of a Greek writer who is borrowing from Mark and from other 
sources! For him the problem of the date of the work becomes at once 
intricate and entangled. Mark’s air of antiquity here and there need be no 
clue to the date of the book as we now have it, but may be due to the sources 
used. For him the problem of the gospel lies in a careful investigation of 
the sources used, an appreciation of their historical value and date, and a 
determination of the conception which guided the final editor as he welded 
together these various sources into a single work. The narrative of the 
supernatural birth, for example, in chap. 1—is it, as Jiilicher would have 
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us believe, “wholly and entirely the work of pious fancy;” or is it a narra¬ 
tive drawn up in Palestine at a very early date embodying the beliefs of 
Christ’s own nearest friends and disciples as to the circumstances of his 
birth ? For Professor Zahn this question is settled by the tradition that the 
gospel is the work of an apostle. But for those who can find in the gospel 
as it tiow stands no trace of apostolic authorship, the problem remains as an 
urgent and pressing one. For the solution of this and similar questions 
they will turn in vain to the commentary before us. 

W. C. Allen. 

Exeter College, 

Oxford, Eng. 


The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin. By 

F. R. Tennant. Cambridge: University Press, 1903. Pp. 363. 

Doctrinal theology has not kept pace with the recent rapid advances 
of historical criticism and exegesis, but, where it has not repudiated these 
advances altogether, has limped on quite lamely behind. It is not to be 
harshly blamed for this. Theology has not only the inclination, but the 
right and even the duty, to be conservative. The duty is urgent because 
what theology has to conserve is nothing less than the religious life and 
faith which it expresses and sustains, and this in a true sense remains the 
same from age to age. Moreover, it is not at all easy to determine what 
inferences theology ought to draw from historical exegesis, what positive 
use for our own beliefs we ought to make of the work of the critical historian. 
Yet difficult as the task is, it is plainly an inevitable one. It is highly 
unsatisfactory to find books on doctrinal theology still making the old, 
wholly uncritical, indiscriminate use of proof-texts from all parts of Scrip¬ 
ture, when it is generally recognized by all serious students of the Bible 
that such use does not in the least answer to the real nature of the book, 
or to the original meaning of the passages cited. 

There are some doctrines in regard to which we are relatively better 
prepared to apply the results of historical exegesis with freedom and con¬ 
sistency, because these doctrines are less vital than others to Christian 
experience, or more foreign to our modem knowledge and view of the 
world. One such sphere of doctrine is the eschatological. The historical 
method leads us to see in the Bible, not a fixed and final doctrine of the 
future, but a vast variety of hopes and fears, and on the whole a well- 
defined development from cruder to more refined and spiritual conceptions. 
This insight brings a positive relief from the oppressive burden of uncon¬ 
genial conceptions. It enables us to do justice to the actual ideals and 
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speculations of the various biblical ages and authors, without seeking to 
harmonize and modernize them, in order that we may adopt them as our 
own. At the same time it helps us to distinguish between the underlying 
substance of faith and the various forms of its expression, and to assent 
to the faith while we freely displace the antiquated forms by such as accord 
better with our own conceptions. It is hardly to be doubted that escha¬ 
tology is the point at which the work of the historical student, the modem 
biblical theology, can most easily secure its rightful place and influence 
in doctrinal theology and in common Christian thought. 

Perhaps next to this in the ease and confidence with which historical 
results can be doctrinally applied comes the region of doctrine dealt with 
in the book before us. The older current doctrines of the Fall and Original 
Sin do not appeal to us as reasonable, or as according with a truly Christian 
conception of God, or as confirmed by human experience. We are there¬ 
fore the readier to ask of competent scholars just what the biblical teaching 
is, looked at critically and historically, and then to go on with freedom to 
the inquiry, what inferences we should naturally draw as to the truth 
behind the letter of biblical teaching. Mr. Tennant has attempted to 
answer this latter inquiry in his Hulsean Lectures on The Origin and 
Propagation of Sin. The present supplementary volume, larger and 
more important than the other, goes back to the former question. The 
book is more than an attempt at a scientific exegesis of the few biblical 
passages—especially Gen., chap. 3, and Rom., chap. 5—which bear on 
the subject, though it includes this. It is also an effort to trace the history 
of the rise of these doctrines, an effort which finds a large part of its material 
outside of the canon, and which involves a somewhat radical criticism of 
the traditional dogmas. The often quoted saying of Strauss, that the 
history of dogma is its criticism, is well illustrated by this book.. It is a 
very instructive book in regard to the subject treated, but it is also very 
suggestive in regard to the problem and duty of the doctrinal theologian 
all along the fine. 

Doctrinal theology has been in the habit of approaching the story of the 
Fall in Gen., chap. 3, with the assumption that, taken either as actual 
history, or as allegory, or as a mixture of these two, it contains a true account, 
directly disclosed to the inspired writer, of the actual beginning of sin and 
evil in human history. The historical student, on the other hand, approaches 
the narrative without assumptions, but with an array of questions, such as 
these: What is the age and character of the document in which the story 
is found? What elements in it betray an older legendary and perhaps 
mythical origin? What is its relation to more or less parallel accounts 
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current among the nations of antiquity? What was the special interest 
and motive of the Hebrew writer ? What was the place of the narrative 
in the known development of Israelitish thought, and the traces of its 
influence, or the reasons for its want of influence, on subsequent writers ? 
These are the questions that Mr. Tennant discusses, on the basis of a full 
knowledge of English and German scholarship. Who can doubt that it is 
right to ask such questions, and that the proper use of the story for our 
own purposes should depend on the answers ? Mr. Tennant’s conclusion 
is that the common doctrinal use of the story is wholly different from the 
thought of the author, and quite unjustified. The story was not meant 
to explain the origin and power of sin. There was no idea in it of an injury 
done to human nature by Adam, or of an imputation of his guilt to the race. 
The narrative explains the beginning of the ills of life as due to a sin which 
is itself wholly unexplained. 

Two important inferences are drawn from the study of this passage: 
(i) The explanation of the story ought to be nothing but its history. (2) The 
narrative is “the history of its authors, not of its subject;” that is to say, 
it belongs to the history of theological speculation, but is in no sense history 
proper. “It tells us nothing of the human nature we inherit, or of the 
history of the first parents of our race.” 

Mr. Tennant then discusses the preparation in the Old Testament 
for a doctrine of the Fall and Original Sin, which, strange to say, is found, 
not in Gen., chap. 3—this being unused—but in Gen. 6:1-4 and in Gen. 
4:7; 6:5; 8:21; and in various passages in the Psalms and elsewhere which 
attest a growing sense of the universality and power of sin. There follow 
several chapters expounding the ideas of sin and the Fall found in uncanoni- 
cal Jewish literature. The most important stages in the development that 
prepares for the New Testament teaching fall in this later period of Judaism. 
This forms an especially original and important part of our author’s work. 
Paul’s doctrine is then studied, and the doctrines of the church Fathers 
before Augustine. 

There is much in these discussions worthy of notice, if space permitted. 
It is somewhat startling to be told that the Jewish ideas of the Fall and 
original sin were not derived from the biblical story of the Fall, but were 
read into this story at a late period, and involved its misinterpretation. It 
is perhaps still more significant that Paul derives from Judaism his ideas 
of the consequences of Adam’s sin, which cannot therefore, Mr. Tennant 
infers, be regarded as belonging to the new and essential contents of the 
Christian revelation. It is a matter of still further surprise to learn that 
the doctrine of the early church Fathers was not derived from Paul, and that 
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the attempt to claim Paul’s authority for it could be made only by a radical 
misuse of his words. No one can fail to realize the far-reaching significance 
of such results. 

The development of the highly complicated doctrine of Original Sin was less 
the outcome of strict exegesis than due to the exercise of speculation: speculation 
working, indeed, on the lines laid down in Scripture, but applied to such material 
as current science and philosophy were able to afford. 

This closing sentence of the book, quoted from the author’s earlier 
work, suggests the deeper significance which his studies have had for 
himself. The doctrinal use of Gen., chap. 3, and Rom., chap. 5, has 
always involved exegetical violence, since the real sources of the doctrines 
lay, not in the passages themselves, but in current speculations. 

It does not follow that Mr. Tennant would hold that the correct exegesis 
of these passages yields a correct and binding dogma. It is evident that 
such studies lead us, not only to the conclusion that the dogma does not 
rest on a sound exegesis of the passages, but also to the knowledge that the 
passages are not adapted to dogmatic use, and were not designed for it. 
The historical interpretation is the only one that properly applies to them. 
They have their important place in the history of doctrine, or one may truly 
say in the progressive revelation of God; but they are not directly available 
for the construction of present doctrines, for they contain early and not final 
stages in the divine revelation. 

It is not to be inferred either that the author’s position is an extremely 
radical one, or that biblical criticism takes away the supports of doctrinal 
theology and leaves it hanging in the air. Only false and weak supports 
can be removed by any fair criticism. The Bible does furnish the best 
source for the theologian’s knowledge of the nature and power of sin, though 
it gives no clear and final revelation in regard to its origin. It is ultimately 
Christ who convicts the world of sin, and who reveals sin’s inner nature. 
The Christian doctrine of sin, like all other Christian doctrines, must rest 
on him; and our knowledge of him must rest on the whole Bible historically 
interpreted. Meanwhile such studies as this book contains are just the 
means, and the only means, by which we may free ourselves from mistaken 
uses of the biblical teaching, and may learn the true way of finding the truth 
of the Bible, the way answering to the nature of the book, to the reality of 
religious history and experience, and to the method of the divine revelation. 

Frank C. Porter. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


A university founded and conducted by the state, it is generally 
conceded, may not under any circumstances devote its energy to sub- 
Rela tion of the J ects elating to religion or theology. This question 
University to is entirely separate from that other question of the 
Religion Bible in the public schools which has furnished an 
opportunity for so much meaningless as well as acrid discussion. 
At the same time, the principles underlying both questions are 
practically the same, and sooner or later the state will be forced 
to consider more definitely and scientifically than it has yet done 
what shall be its policy in both of these great fields of education, 
the lower and the higher, in respect to that large and vital group of 
subjects which, in theory as well as in practice, is indissolubly asso¬ 
ciated with life itself, whatever aspect of life may be considered. It 
is not, to be sure, so delicate a task to take up this question from the 
point of view of a university on private foundation; but if one studies 
the attitude ordinarily assumed by colleges and by universities, he 
must infer that there exist certain unfortunate difficulties which thus 
far have been overcome, if overcome at all, only in part; for it is 
probably true that those institutions founded avowedly as Christian 
colleges all through the states have done too little in the way of mak¬ 
ing provision for a sound religious education of the students com¬ 
mitted to their care; while in the larger institutions or universities 
on private foundation—partly because of ignorance or uncertainty 
as to the definite thing which should be done, partly also from indiffer¬ 
ence, and partly because of that cowardly spirit which too frequently 
in these days characterizes even good men and good institutions in 
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connection with anything that is religious—the entire matter has been 
allowed to drift on and on with nothing tangible to show in the form 
of result. 


Changed 

Attitude 


The undesirability of maintaining longer this general attitude of 
indifference to these subjects; or, to put it positively, the desirability 
of meeting boldly the questions involved in this matter, 
has been felt in more recent years by many institutions, 
and by many of those who are concerned with the 
development of higher education. The change of attitude, if we may 
at this time call it change, is due to several things: (i) The elevation 
of the study of biblical history and literature to a level, scientifically 
considered, with that of other history and literature. We may 
frankly acknowledge that the methods employed almost universally 
twenty-five years ago in connection with the study of the Scriptures— 
methods still in vogue in many quarters—were unworthy, not only 
of the subject itself, but of any place in an institution of higher 
learning. (2) The work, moreover, which has in recent years been 
accomplished by eminent psychologists, along lines relating to the 
religious life, has done much to lift the whole subject into a new and 
higher realm. (3) The fact that the college curriculum has been 
broadened to include subjects relating to all the phases of human life 
makes it possible likewise to introduce subjects that have to do with 
the religious life. But it may not be said that these things have thus 
far produced any considerable results; and no one for a moment would 
think that the interest thus far shown, or any multiplication of it which 
may come in the next years, will be interpreted as a swinging of the 
pendulum back toward the older conception of college training in 
accordance with which it was for the most part restricted to those 
preparing for the work of the ministry. The college of those early 
days was really not a college, but a professional school planned and 
conducted for the education of a certain profession. At the present 
time, as a part of this change of feeling which seems to be manifest¬ 
ing itself, there exists a very general sentiment that the time has come 
to go forward more definitely and more strongly in the direction that 
has been indicated. 
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But now, in any work that has to do with religious education the 
university, it is evident, must participate. Such participation, all will 
grant, is strictly in accordance with the general purpose 
^Participation a un ^ vers ^y* K the higher institutions of learning in 
recent years have, with a remarkable degree of unanim¬ 
ity, felt the demand made upon them to undertake physical educa¬ 
tion as a necessary part of the college and university work, it will 
hardly be possible to draw a line that will shut out religious education. 
And if, on the other hand, from the earliest times, the college or uni¬ 
versity has engaged in the technical work of religious and theological 
education, in so far as that had to do with training the chief agent of 
religious education, the minister, it will be found even more difficult 
today to withdraw from that which has always been regarded as 
legitimately college or university work. Moreover, if the study of 
the sacred Scriptures is associated with the study of the philology and 
literature of great nations of antiquity, as well as with psychology, 
and with the history and sociology of the past, in a sense perhaps in 
which no other subject has connection with these topics; if the sub¬ 
ject of religious education from the pedagogical point of view has 
come to be really a psychological subject and an important factor in 
the history of every human being from a psychological point of view; 
if, still further, the great discipline of theology is today inseparably 
associated with philosophy and ethics and science, how is it possible 
for a university, if it is to have departments of philology and litera¬ 
ture and history and sociology, departments of science and philosophy, 
ethics and psychology, to ignore the consideration of these questions 
with which a sound religious education is concerned ? In all lines of 
intellectual inquiry—and the subject of religious education may not 
be excluded from this field—the university is confessedly the leader in a 
community, there being assigned to it the peculiar function of prepar¬ 
ing the way in which others later shall tread. 

At this point a word of explanation seems to be called for. No 
one will suppose that the work of a university in religious education 
shall be regarded in any sense as a substitute, either, on 
the one hand, for the fundamental work of the home, or, 
on the other, for the more distinctly technical work of 
Whatever the university may do in this regard will 


The Home and 
the Church 

the church. 
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sustain the same relationship to these great agencies that it sustains 
to every other phase of life and thought. The influence of the 
university is felt today in every home in which books are read or the 
problems of life are thought of. It is felt likewise in every church in 
which there exists an intelligent desire to throw off the superstitions 
of the past and to take hold of the higher faith of modem thought. 
The university can only co-operate with these important agencies in 
doing work that will be suggestive and helpful to those who find them¬ 
selves called to labor in the relations of home and church. 

The situation in general is somewhat discouraging. The world at 
large remains, for the most part, in total ignorance of those laws of 

life which regulate and control the development of the 
The Situation _. . .. . ...... 

religious spirit. Just as in many individual cases 

and in entire communities the laws of physical life or health are 
unknown or ignored, and there follows, not of course complete ces¬ 
sation of life, but the development of disease or of some abnormal 
form of life, so in individual cases and in entire communities, in which 
the laws of religious life are for the most part unknown or treated as 
unknown, there come to be forms of that religious life so distorted, or 
perhaps so stunted, as almost to be unrecognizable. And it is also 
true that, as ignorance and disregard of physical laws frequently lead 
to loss of life itself, or death, so ignorance or disregard of the laws of 
religious life is surely followed by the giving up, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, of a religious life; in other words, abandonment of one great 
phase of life itself. The analogy might be roughly pressed still farther. 
In the lower order of human intelligence life is preserved, in spite of 
ignorance of its laws, by a certain sort of instinct which leads the indi¬ 
vidual to see that which will be helpful, and to avoid that which will 
be injurious. This instinct the animals share with humanity. A kind 
Providence, one may imagine, has provided a similar religious instinct 
in man; and a religious life of low order continues to exist even in an 
environment of darkness and indifference to all that really constitutes 
the higher and stronger features of that life. We may not forget that 
the different religions, the different sects or divisions of a particular 
religion, represent different strata in the development of the religious 
life. Over against this condition of things in the world at large there 
has come to exist, among those who style themselves the more intelli- 
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gent class, or perhaps those who may be properly called the more 
learned, a certain contempt for the lower manifestations of the reli¬ 
gious life, and for the strange and fantastic methods adopted in its 
cultivation. 


An Inconsistent 
Thing 


But here we may notice a strangely inconsistent thing which 
sometimes presents itself. Men and women of the highest intelligence 
in matters of life and thought are discovered to be cul¬ 
tivating a religious life far below the plane of their 
intellectual life. In many of these cases this religious 
life is cultivated most zealously, and sometimes it would seem that 
the zeal was in proportion to the ignorance involved. Methods which 
would be instantly rejected as unworthy in connection with other 
phases of life are accepted and followed by these persons in connection 
with their religious life. A single illustration will suffice. A teacher 
in the public schools, trained in all the modem methods of pedagogy, 
will do work of a most modem and scientific character through five 
days of the week. That same teacher in a Sunday school will give 
instruction to her class which is of an infinitely lower grade, and will 
undertake the religious work with a lack of knowledge of her subject 
which she would regard as disgraceful in connection with her regular 
work throughout the week. A company of intelligent men, officers 
of a Sunday school, will intrust the religious education of the children 
on Sunday to persons whose average intelligence, not to speak of 
special preparation, would not entitle them to be considered as can¬ 
didates for the regular work of teaching. It is not strange, then, 
that those who regard these matters from a strictly scientific point of 
view hold in a sort of contempt, not only the workers themselves, but 
the methods employed and the work which is conducted according to 
these methods. 


This, now, has been the policy of the university, and in many cases 
of the college. In the colleges many men, entertaining a feeling of this 
The Policy kind have, nevertheless, professed a greater or less inter- 
Hitherio est in the religious life, because, situated as they are in 

Pursued their community, this was a necessary thing to do in 

order to be in harmony with the community . Unconsciously, and in 
many cases consciously, they have permitted themselves, and indeed 
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forced themselves, to encourage and develop methods of religious 
education which in their inner heart they knew to be false and injuri¬ 
ous. But in the freer atmosphere of the larger institutions, as well 
as in the freer atmosphere of city life, as distinguished from country 
life, men have put aside what were regarded as conventional obliga¬ 
tions, and, with a sigh of relief, have ceased to think or to act in 
co-operation with what are known as the religious forces of the commu¬ 
nity. Inasmuch as the university, in the estimation of its representa¬ 
tives, could not conscientiously do for the student along religious lines 
that which this lower conception of religious education demanded, it 
has done nothing, and the student has been permitted, and indeed 
forced, as he went forward in his intellectual work, to break, wholly or 
in part, with the traditions and traditional methods of his early youth, 
in so far as these have had to do with religion or the religious life. 
College and university training, in short, has been too largely lacking 
in everything that directly concerns the development of the religious 
side. 


One more feature of the situation deserves consideration. Inas¬ 
much as the problems of life in general are worked out more largely 
in the university and college than anywhere else, insti- 
not yet Solved tu ^ ons higher learning having come to be regarded 
as leaders in the work of solving problems in every realm 
of life, the fact that the problems of religious life have been neglected 
in the university and college has meant that they were altogether 
neglected. The theological seminaries of the country have not been 
intended to serve as laboratories for the working out of problems, but 
as training schools for the instruction of expert propagandists, and the 
success of these training schools has been measured by their ability 
to turn out men of exactly the same pattern as the officers engaged in 
the work of instruction. Any variation from the traditional point of 
view adopted by those in control of a particular institution has 
immediately called for ecclesiastical discipline. It is doubtful 
whether in the last fifty years a single important problem relating to 
the religious life and education has been solved in the theological 
seminaries of the United States. 

The consequence of all this has been that problems of the most 
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vital character have existed, while apparently no attempt was being 
made toward their solution. As in the past, so in the present, the 
solution of these problems will not come from the church or its estab¬ 
lished schools. The denominational machinery in every case is too 
largely occupied in propagating its own ideas and interests exactly as 
they have been in vogue throughout the years. The solution of these 
difficult questions must come, if it come at all, largely from men who 
are not biased by ecclesiastical influence. The university, in other 
words, must devote itself, at least in part, to the working out of these 
grave questions. This is a true part of its function and falls definitely 
and directly within its scope. The question as to the lines along 
which the university shall work must be reserved for future consid¬ 
eration. 
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PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, Ph.D., D.D. 


By Professor Hugh M. Scott, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


This distinguished scholar and teacher was bom February 5, 
1844, i n Union, Conn. He was son of a Congregational minister, 
and in the nurture of a godly home united with the church in his 
boyhood. A quiet, thoughtful lad, he naturally turned toward educa¬ 
tional pursuits. He fitted for college at Munson Academy, Munson, 
Mass.; then went to Amherst, where he graduated in 1867. Deciding 
to enter the ministry, he proceeded to Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, from which he graduated in 1870. While a student of 
divinity, he was much impressed by two things: one was the need of 
specially trained Americans for professorships in theological semina¬ 
ries; the other was the vast importance of religious work in our large 
cities. Such men as Hitchcock, Schaff, Shedd, and Henry B. Smith 
among his instructors showed him what kind of professors all semi¬ 
naries should have; and his acceptance of a mission pastorate for three 
years under Dr. John Hall turned his thoughts toward the religious 
problem in cities. 

In 1872 he married, and with his wife, who was a great help to 
him in his further studies, sailed for Germany. He spent a year at 
the University of Bonn, four years in Leipzig, and some time in 
Berlin. He received the degree of doctor of philosophy from the 
University of Leipzig for his thesis on “The Name Machabee,” and 
that of licentiate of theology from the University of Berlin for his 
thesis “De Aaronitici sacerdotii atque thorae Elohisticae origine.” 
In Leipzig Professor Curtiss became the special friend and pupil of 
Delitzsch, who was a great Hebraist and warm patron of young 
scholars. Delitzsch led him to make Old Testament studies his 
life’s work, gave him private instruction, directed his reading, put 
manuscript material at his disposal, introduced him to distinguished 
orientalists, opened doors to literary treasures, and, when ripe for a 
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professorship, warmly recommended him for the vacant chair in 
Chicago. Of this great decision he wrote: 

In 1874, at the suggestion of Professor Delitzsch, I had chosen the Old Testa¬ 
ment department as my life-work, through the inspiration of his friendship and 
of those orientalists to whose society I had been introduced. But the most weighty 
consideration at that time was that, aside from one or two seminaries in our coun¬ 
try, very little attention was being paid to the Old Testament, and our best scholars 
were but poorly equipped to grapple with the questions of Old Testament criti¬ 
cism which were disturbing the life of the church, especially in Scotland. 

Besides the work done for his graduating theses, Professor Curtiss 
made further literary preparations for his duties as teacher by trans¬ 
lating BickelPs Outlines oj Hebrew Grammar , issued in 1876, and by 
publishing the next year his Levitical Priests: A Contribution to the 
Criticism oj the Pentateuch , with a preface by Delitzsch. He came to 
Chicago in 1878 and began his work with an appeal for the better 
study of the Old Testament. His inaugural lecture was “A Plea 
for a More Thorough Study of the Semitic Languages in America” 
(1879). It was a call to a true historical and critical approach to the 
Scriptures; and he set himself at once to realize his own ideals. By 
means of correspondence courses, offer of prizes, and his enthusiasm 
as teacher, he contributed not a little to give Hebrew its present 
honored place in theological studies. He felt also called upon to 
defend the Old Testament from unscientific assaults, and, in 1879, 
published his Ingersoll and Moses: A Reply with Notes and Appen¬ 
dix . He also wrote The Date of the Gospels (1881), as a contribu¬ 
tion toward the New Testament side of his work, for during 1878-80 
he taught the New Testament as well as the Old. 

To prepare himself further for the work of his professorship he 
revisited Leipzig in 1880, 1881, and 1883. During two of these 
vacations he translated from manuscript and published Delitzsch’s 
lectures on Messianic Prophecy and his Old Testament History oj 
Redemption. Amid the pressing duties of his professorship, which 
for two years included the New Testament, and for twelve years 
embraced the whole subject of Hebrew and the Old Testament, he 
found little time for continuous literary work. In 1882 he became 
one of the editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra , and published in it 
articles on the “Song of Solomon” (1898) and “The Book, the Land, 
the People; or, Divine Revelation through Ancient Israel” (1901). 
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From 1883 to 1890 he, with his colleagues, published “ Current Dis¬ 
cussions in Theology,” an annual review and report of theological 
studies, in which he wrote the “ Present State of Old Testament 
Studies.” He published a brief biography, Franz Delitzsch: A 
Memorial Tribute , in 1891; and various articles in theological journals, 
the chief of which were “ Ezekiel and His Times,” in The Bible as 
Literature (1896); “ Primitive Semitic Worship,” in the Expositor 
(1902); “Firstlings and Other Sacrifices,” in the Journal oj Biblical 
Literature (1903); “Physical Relations of Man and God,” in the 
American Journal of Theology (1902); “Manuscripts of the Old 
Testament,” in The People's Bible History (1896); “William II. in 
the Holy Land,” in the Cosmopolitan (1899); and the following 
articles in the Biblical World: “Isaiah 52:13—53:12” (1896); 
“Deified Men,” “Conception of God,” and two articles on “Local 
Divinities of the Modern Semites” (all in 1902); “The Transforma¬ 
tion of Local Divinities into Gods,” and “Sacrifice among the 
Primitive Semites” (1903). 

As a teacher Dr. Curtiss was careful, thorough, and stimulating. 
He said: 

It was my endeavor in undertaking instruction in this department to teach 
Hebrew as one would teach a modem language, where the effort should be not 
only to read, but also to speak the language. I was one of the first, if not the first, 
to introduce the custom of sight-reading, and had good success in familiarizing 
students with the necessary vocabulary for reading easy historical portions. 

For sixteen years (1882-98) he had a prize division in Hebrew, 
which he prepared for examination before entering the seminary by 
correspondence, correcting the exercises that were sent, and then, 
for many years, teaching these men in separate divisions all through 
the course, while carrying on work with those who began Hebrew 
after entering the seminary. It was a severe test of strength and 
endurance, but at the same time he had the satisfaction of attracting 
bright men to his classes, two of whom, Professor E. T. Harper, 
afterward his colleague, and Professor James H. Breasted, of the 
University of Chicago, afterward rose to distinction in their respec¬ 
tive departments of Hebrew and Assyriology, and Egyptology. 

In the summers of 1890 and 1893, Professor Curtiss resumed his 
scientific visits to Europe, visiting Britain, Germany, and the Scandi¬ 
navian lands. Then, in 1898, being granted leave of absence for a 
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year, he visited Egypt, the Sinaitic peninsula, Syria, and Palestine. 
For over sixteen months he lived, traveled, and studied with mis¬ 
sionaries and natives, some of the former being college friends who 
had been born in the East or spent years in missionary labors there. 
With his well-known persistence and thoroughness, he penetrated 
every comer of the land and every recess of the religious life of the 
people. He early fell upon a discovery which became the theme of 
his most important work, Primitive Semitic Religion Today (1902), 
an enlarged edition of which has appeared in Germany with the com¬ 
mendation of such scholars as Baudissin, Winckler, Landberg, Ward, 
the reviewer in Theologische Liter aturzei tun g, and many others. The 
theme of his book is that the original religion of Canaan, with its high- 
places, bloody offerings, etc., can still be traced underlying the pro¬ 
fessed Judaism, Islam, or Christianity of the present dwellers in the 
land. To investigate this subject further, he gave three more sum¬ 
mers to Palestine, and all the time free from other duties was spent on 
this investigation. 

Parallel with his activity as a student and teacher was his general 
service for the seminary and the churches. He saw the great need of 
providing theological training for preachers among free German and 
Scandinavian Christians who had broken away from the state churches 
of Europe and had found a home in America. Through him, accord¬ 
ingly, the Chicago Theological Seminary founded in 1882-85 German, 
Danish-Norwegian, and Swedish institutes, and affiliated them with 
itself. From these institutes already 225 men have graduated, while 
many more have taken a partial course. They are scattered all over 
America, in the Scandinavian countries, and in foreign lands. 

Besides giving himself to every form of seminary labors, he threw 
himself with an enthusiasm that seemed almost prodigal into every 
field of church work. He was for years a deacon in the First Congre¬ 
gational Church, the superintendent of its Sunday school, and the 
leader of its most aggressive enterprises. Of this part of his duties 
he said: “I determined, for my soul’s good, that at an early period 
I would give myself to the same kind of work which I found so con¬ 
genial in New York.” He at once organized three branch missions 
of the First Church, and put promising students in charge of them. 
These are now strong, independent churches, with a membership of 
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1,250, and with 1,450 pupils in their Sunday schools. Besides 
planting these churches and ministering to them, he raised the money 
to build their houses of worship. 

Such work led to the organization of the Chicago City Missionary 
Society (1881), of which Professor Curtiss became president in 1888, 
and, with the exception of his year in Palestine, he remained president 
of it till his death. Few men giving all their time to such labors 
effected as much as Professor Curtiss did in the fragments of time left 
from professional duties. During the past year, besides exploring 
in Palestine, doing full seminary duties, and helping build up a new 
church, he took the lead in raising $50,000 to complete an endowment 
of $100,000 for the City Missionary Society. As individual worker 
and as president of the society he, more than any other, was founder 
and fosterer of ten churches in Chicago—truly a noble monument to 
the untiring Christian devotion of the man. 

Dr. Curtiss sailed for Palestine in May last to make a final tour of 
research into the history of Semitic religion. He wrote from Beirfit 
that he had made “a distinct advance” in his researches. He added: 
“1 am doing my best, which I would gladly make better.” He sailed 
from Jaffa July 19 for Zurich, where he worked diligently upon two 
papers which he was to read before the Congress of Orientalists that 
met from August 28 to September 2 in Basle. While so engaged, 
August 22, he had a slight hemorrhage of the brain, which prevented 
his attending the congress. His papers were read by others, and 
highly commended. It was recommended that they be printed in full. 
With many a kind word from the Congress reported to him, he set out 
for home; but in London, September 22, a second attack smote him 
into unconsciousness, from which he did not recover. He died a few 
hours after. He had just completed his sixtieth year, and had been 
professor in Chicago Theological Seminary for twenty-five years. He 
was a man of gentle, retiring nature, but strong in his convictions 
and indomitable in executing his purposes. He accepted the modem 
view of the literary origin of the Old Testament, and at the same time 
held to the inspiration and supernatural revelation in the Scriptures. 
He was reverent and devout, and had great influence as teacher and 
Christian upon all who knew him. “ It was evening, it was morning, 
the first day;” he has passed through the valley of shadows into the 
land where there shall be no night. 
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RECENT PSYCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 
REALM OF RELIGION. 


By Gerald Birney Smith, 
The University of Chicago. 


To many ministers today the word “psychology’’ conveys no very 
definite meaning; for until comparatively recent years no such sub¬ 
ject was taught in our colleges. Students perused in its place that 
dignified mixture of metaphysical argument and sagacious logic 
which bore the name “mental philosophy.’’ The scope of this 
philosophy was indicated by the title of that classic work, Porter’s 
Human Intellect . Knowledge was regarded as the supreme achieve¬ 
ment of man; and “mental philosophy” undertook to set forth the 
correct processes of knowledge, and to guard against fallacies and 
illusions. The psychologist of today is wont to describe this older 
science by the word “intellectualism,” in contrast to the modem 
emphasis upon feeling and willing. 

The tacit'presupposition of this intellectualism was the conviction 
that correct knowledge would furnish to the mind of man an accurate 
reproduction of reality as it exists in itself. The psychological prob¬ 
lem involved consisted in ascertaining the mental machinery by 
which this reproduction was accomplished. The mind was regarded 
primarily as an information bureau where tidings from the non¬ 
mental world could be received. Consequently, the processes of 
sensation, perception, conception, etc., were of fundamental interest; 
the problem always being to show that through these processes reliable 
information could be obtained. 

Evidently a “mental philosophy” of this kind would be inter¬ 
ested, so far as religion is concerned, primarily in the doctrines which 
theology put forth concerning the natural and the supernatural world. 
It would attempt to test the validity of these doctrines. The results 
of such testing were as diverse as were the metaphysical presupposi¬ 
tions of the philosophers. The disciples of Hume, for example, could 
find no valid reason for accepting current theological doctrines. 
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Hence skepticism or agnosticism was the prevailing attitude of the 
empirical psychology. On the other hand, teachers of philosophy 
in professedly Christian colleges, building usually upon the “common- 
sense” realism of the Scottish philosophers, pointed out the incon¬ 
sistencies of agnosticism, and showed valid reasons for trusting the 
conclusions of natural theology. 

Modern psychology, in contrast to this mental philosophy, is 
concerned not so much with the problem of knowledge as with the 
problem of psychic life as a manifestation of personal activity. It 
rests upon the researches of men like Helmholz and Wundt, whose 
prime object was to investigate the relation between the physiological 
and the psychic activities. That is, attention has been shifted from 
the problem of mind as a reporter of supposed external reality to the 
problem of mind as an aspect of biological activity. The significance 
of psychic activity is sought not so much in relation to external reality 
as in relation to the vital functions of personal life. Whereas for 
the older mental philosophy ideas were regarded as intellectual pic¬ 
tures of reality as such, for modern psychology ideas are means by 
which personal life expresses its inherent vitality. For example, one 
of the favorite fields of investigation for modern psychologists is the 
mental life of children. The child’s ideas are different from the 
ideas of an adult. The older psychology explained these differences 
on the theory that the child had not been sufficiently educated in 
mental philosophy. The newer psychology explains them by showing 
that the life of the child is different from the life of the adult, and 
therefore expresses itself in different psychic forms. 

Perhaps the new psychology is most strikingly contrasted with 
the old in the assurance with which it is investigating the phenomena 
of subconscious mentality. For the older intellectualism the funda¬ 
mental object of investigation was the field of clear, exact conscious¬ 
ness. If the prime purpose be the exhibition of the validity of our 
knowledge, then the clearest, most exact ideas and perceptions will 
yield the most satisfactory results. To expect to find accurate knowl¬ 
edge in dreams or in trances or in hypnotic states would be manifestly 
absurd. Our modern psychologist, on the contrary, feels that this 
subliminal consciousness is a most important object of investigation, 
because here we have a correlation between life and psychic activity 
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which is not obscured by our somewhat arbitrary rational processes. 
He feels that until we have included this automatic expression of the 
souFs life in our science we have a very inadequate description of 
psychic activity. Thus in recent times the phenomena of hypnotism, 
of clairvoyance, of trance, of spiritualism, and similar occult mani¬ 
festations have been carefully investigated in the hope of gaining 
some new insight into the laws of mental life. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the new psychology 
will assume an attitude toward religion quite different from that 
taken by the older mental philosophy. It is interested in the content 
of psychic experience as an expression of the souFs life, not as a descrip¬ 
tion of external reality. It therefore proceeds to seize upon exactly 
those aspects of religious experience which science formerly avoided 
because they could not be fitted into a rational metaphysics. 1 

The earliest attempt to employ the new psychological method 
in matters of vital religious concern was made by the Society for 
Psychical Research, organized in England in 1882 with Professor 
Henry Sidgwick as president. In 1885 the American branch was 
organized. In both England and America psychologists of the highest 
scientific reputation have been actively connected with the society. 
The purpose of the organization was to make a thorough examination 
of the facts at the bottom of clairvoyance, telepathy, spiritualism, 
and similar phenomena, and to publish in its Proceedings the results 
of this rigid scientific inquiry. Public attention was particularly 
drawn to the protracted and careful experiments of Professor Hyslop 
with the medium Mrs. Piper. After taking every possible precaution, 
and after employing every other possible hypothesis to explain the 
communications made through the medium, Professor Hyslop was 

1 One of the most striking examples of this new attitude is found in Professor 
James’s treatise, The Varieties of Religious Experience. The non-theological pur¬ 
pose of the book is seen in the subtitle, “A Study in Human Nature.” Professor 
James has deliberately collected unusual and extreme examples of religious experience, 
because he feels that he can find in intense experiences clearer indications of the place 
which religion occupies in the soul’s life than can be obtained from the more color¬ 
less average ideas of men concerning religion. If the purpose of his psychology were 
to gain accurate knowledge of external reality, it would be of great importance to 
stick close to that which all men may verify. But if (as is the case) he is aiming merely 
to show the values which man expresses in his religious life, these values are more 
clearly perceived when the intensity of the religious experience causes all subsidiary 
considerations to drop out of consciousness. 
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finally shut up to the conclusion that he had actually communicated 
with his dead father, and had received answers from the spirit world. 
Mr. F. W. H. Meyers, the prominent English essayist, after reviewing 
the work of the society, declares his belief that it is scientifically 
demonstrated that those whom we call dead are alive, and that they 
can communicate with us under proper conditions. 

Here seems to be a realm where psychology can render direct 
confirmation of one of the central doctrines of Christianity —L e ., the 
belief in a continued personal existence after death. Indeed, Pro¬ 
fessor Hyslop expressed some impatience with the lukewarm attitude 
of most ministers of the gospel when scientific evidence of immortality 
was offered them. But this lukewarmness was the instinctive expres¬ 
sion of the fundamental difference between the message of science 
and the message of religion. Science proceeds to put us into intellec¬ 
tual contact with facts , in order that we may form rational conclusions 
on the basis of these facts. Religion proceeds to put us into personal 
contact with God , in order that, having experienced his presence in 
our lives, we may have moral convictions as to God’s eternal provi¬ 
dence for his children. It would be quite possible for one to believe 
in a future life on the basis of such facts as are established by the 
Society for Psychical Research, and yet have no personal communion 
with God. Why should not an atheist assent to Mr. Meyers’s con¬ 
clusion, if he were satisfied with the evidence ? It was the instinctive 
recognition of the religious barrenness of the rationalistic inferences 
of Professor Hyslop which led Christian ministers to stand aloof. 
The Christian belief in a future life is not a probable inference from 
observed facts, but a moral conviction inherent in one’s experience 
of God’s loving providence. This moral conviction is possible for 
all who surrender in faith to the God of our salvation. The evidence 
which the Society for Psychical Research offers is, on the contrary, 
available only for a few. The majority of men would be dependent 
upon a priesthood of “Mrs. Pipers” for their belief. Thus, to put 
the conclusions of this society into the foreground would be to repeat 
the ideal of gnosticism in another form; to assert the existence of 
esoteric truth accessible only to the favored few, which the majority 
of men must accept on the authority of their deliverances. The only 
positive use which can be made of the evidence drawp from spiritualism 
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is to frame an ad hominem argument against the man who, appealing 
to “science,” denies the possibility of a future life. 

Of much more practical interest to religious teachers is a line of 
investigation which has recently been pursued with great zeal in this 
country. Ten years or more ago, President G. Stanley Hall con¬ 
ceived the plan of a psychological investigation of the religious experi¬ 
ences to be observed in our ordinary church life. Under his direction, 
various students of the phenomena of religious experience have been 
gathering data (usually obtained by the questionnaire method), and 
a considerable literature on the subject is now accessible. 2 

The sort of information which these recent publications seek to 
lay before us is indicated by the following titles of chapters in Pro¬ 
fessor Starbuck’s book, The Psychology oj Religion: “The Age of 
Conversion,” “The Motives and Forces Leading to Conversion,” 
“The Mental and Bodily Affections Immediately Accompanying 
Conversion,” “The Conscious and Subconscious Elements in Con¬ 
version,” “The Character of the New Life,” “The Religion of Child¬ 
hood,” “Substitutes for Religious Feeling,” etc. Equally suggestive 
chapter titles may be cited from Professor James’s The Varieties 0} 
Religious Experience: “Religion and Neurology,” “The Reality 
of the Unseen,” “The Religion of Healthy-Mindedness,” “The Sick 
Soul,” “The Divided Self, and the Process of its Unification,” “Con¬ 
version,” “Saintliness,” “Mysticism,” etc. 

It is evident that this new approach to the subject of religious 
experience possesses elements of great attractiveness. To some men, 
doubtless, the empirical and questioning attitude toward subjects 
which have been regarded as fixed and sacred will seem sacrilegious. 
Occasionally we meet with a man who sees no difference between 
this secular examination of the content of Christianity and the secular 
criticism of a Voltaire. But there is a radical difference. Voltaire 
was engaged in a rationalistic criticism of the doctrines of Christianity. 
Modem psychologists, on the contrary, are not concerned primarily 

a Professor Leuba has published several significant articles in the American 
Journal oj Psychology. The most important recent books are Professor Starbuck’s 
The Psychology oj Religion , Professor Granger’s The Soul oj a Christian , Pro¬ 
fessor Coe’s The Spiritual Life, and The Religion of a Mature Mind , Professor 
James’s The Varieties of Religious Experience , and President Hall’s Adolescence. 
President Hall’s ideal has at length taken tangible form in the newly established 
American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education , of which he is editor. 
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with doctrines. They are studying the religious life itself. Their 
work consists not in a destructive criticism of dogma, but in an attempt 
to find just what vital meaning religious experience has in the life 
of the soul. They are distinctly friendly in their attitude. They 
take the testimony of a religious man at its face value, unless com¬ 
pelled critically to modify it. It is taken for granted that religious 
beliefs and impulses are genuine psychological facts. 

The test which the new psychology imposes upon the beliefs which 
it meets is quite different from the test which theology has tradition¬ 
ally employed. For the theologian the question of the origin of 
beliefs has been of supreme importance: Can a given doctrine be 
traced to Scripture ? The psychologist asks a more practical ques¬ 
tion: What significance does a given belief have in the soul-life of 
the individual? The orthodoxy or the philosophical validity of 
religious beliefs is not a matter of much importance to the psycholo¬ 
gist. He merely attempts to show how the soul-life of a man who 
holds certain convictions differs from the soul-life of one who does 
not hold them. If, now, the psychologist can assure us that our 
personal life is richer and more complete when we pass through 
religious experience, he has vindicated that experience from the stand¬ 
point of culture. A new apologetic may be constructed on the basis 
of this practical consideration. 

The content of this class of books is much less striking than the 
reports of the Society for Psychical Research, for instead of dealing 
with unusual psychic manifestations they set forth testimonies which 
are entirely familiar to anyone who attends prayer-meetings. Dr. 
A. A. Berle, in a recent article in the Bibliotheca Sacra , has shown 
that practically all of the “new” psychological discoveries have been 
known and put into the service of religion by efficient pastors and 
evangelists from time immemorial. This is no doubt true. But it 
is a task well worth achieving to make accessible to all religious 
teachers the facts of the spiritual life which, alas! have too often been 
unknown save by men of special insight. Grammar and rhetoric 
had been known and put into practice by men long before the sophists 
in ancient Greece began to correlate and to teach these principles. 
But the world owes to the sophists a great debt because they made 
it possible for men who had been inefficient in their practical relations 
to their fellows to learn the secret of efficiency. So these recent 
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investigations into the characteristics of religious experience may 
help pastors and teachers to employ suitable methods with children 
or with young people, and may show what part temperament and 
nervous condition may play in the concrete expression of religious 
aspirations. A wider sympathy with different types of men will 
result, and stereotyped notions concerning the exact course which 
religious experience must take will be broken up. 

Another service which may be rendered by the new psychology 
grows out of its truer appreciation of the place which the intellect 
occupies in our practical life. If doctrine is only one result of the 
activity of the human spirit, then a technical criticism of doctrine on 
rationalistic grounds is a very shallow performance. Let me quote 
a passage on this point from Professor James: 

If we look on man’s whole mental life as it exists, on the life of men that lies in 
them apart from their learning and science, and that they inwardly and privately 
follow, we have to confess that the part of it of which rationalism can give an 
account is relatively superficial. It is the part that has the prestige undoubtedly, 
for it has the loquacity, it can challenge you for proofs, and chop logic, and put 
you down with words. But it will fail to convince or convert you all the same, if 
your dumb intuitions are opposed to its conclusions. If you have intuitions at 
all, they come from a deeper level of your nature than the loquacious level which 
rationalism inhabits. Your whole subconscious life, your impulses, your faiths, 
your needs, your divinations, have prepared the premises, of which your conscious¬ 
ness now feels the weight of the result; and something in you absolutely knows 
that that result must be truer than any logic-chopping rationalistic talk, however 
clever, that may contradict it. 3 

This statement makes clear the fact which every pastor knows— 
i. e ., that purity and profundity of religious beliefs are not necessarily 
coextensive with philosophical acuteness. To believe in God, in the 
reality of communion with him, in the certainty of an immortal life, 
in the supreme significance of Jesus Christ for the soul of man— 
these beliefs are not the product of reasoning so much as of a devoted 
life of trust and love. The humble Christian may by the very power 
of his inner spiritual life have arrived at convictions more profound 
than those reached by any process of demonstration. The intellect 
tests and criticises; it does not create the content of faith. 

Let us, then, note briefly the chief points in which recent psycho¬ 
logical research touches the realm of religion: 

3 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 73. 
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1. The Society for Psychical Research has given scientific stand¬ 
ing to spiritual phenomena which suggest the existence of a realm 
of reality transcending that of ordinary experience. 

2. It is a fact accepted by scientific psychologists that religious 
experience is just as real and just as significant as any other sort of 
experience. The rationalistic attempt to show that such experience 
is illusion may be called antiquated. 

3. The most precious elements of human experience are built upon 
the affections and the will rather than predominantly upon the intellect. 
Religious experience is engendered and cultivated by arousing emotion 
and will rather than by exact acquaintance with doctrine. 

4. This means that such attacks upon Christianity as those 
emanating from the late Colonel Ingersoll are psychologically absurd. 
Since religion is not a secondary product of argumentation, but is 
rather a primary experience of the soul, its existence does not depend 
upon skilful dialectic, and it cannot be destroyed by criticism of its 
doctrines. 

5. The function of the intellect is to give more concrete and defi¬ 
nite expression to the soul-life which is prior to such expression. 
Theology is thus an imperative need of the religious soul. But when 
a theology meets with the protests of the religious nature, it becomes 
a burden, no matter how cogently it may appeal to authority or to 
reason. A theology is vital and true, not so much when it attempts 
to demonstrate objective truths as when it seeks to formulate in an 
intelligible way those deep-rooted convictions concerning God, and 
the souPs life in relation to God, which form the heart of religious 
experience. 

6. It follows from the principles of the new psychology that if 
the source of religious experience is not to be found predominantly 
in theological doctrines, neither is it to be found in psychological 
research. If in preaching or teaching one is solely concerned with 
demonstrable propositions, be such propositions statements of logic, 
or of history, or of psychology, one is failing to reach the real source 
of religious life. That source is God. The task of the Christian 
preacher is not to set forth a psychology of religion, but to under¬ 
stand the spiritual facts which this psychology makes clear, and to 
use the knowledge thus gained to aid him in more efficient guidance 
of the religious life to its divine source. 
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By Professor George A. Barton, Ph.D., 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


O Jehovah, our Lord, 

How glorious is thy name in all the earth! 

Thou, who hast set thy glory above the heavens, 

From the mouths of babes and sucklings hast founded a stronghold, 
Because of thine enemies, 

To silence the foe and the vengeful. 

When I behold thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 

What is man that thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of the earthbom that thou visitest him! 

Thou hast made him little less than divine, 

Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor! 

Thou hast given him dominion over the works of thy hands, 

Everything thou hast put under his feet— 

All sheep and oxen, 

Also cattle of the field, 

Birds of heaven, and fishes of the sea, 

That which travels the paths of the seas. 

O Jehovah, our Lord, 

How glorious is thy name in all the earth! 

This psalm of praise comes from a hopeful period of the post- 
exilic times. One may say this with confidence, for there is in vss. 
6-8 evident adaptation of both the language and the thought of the 
P document in the first chapter of Genesis. It is probable, too, that 
the psalm was composed at a comparatively early date after the 
exile, for in the judgment of several commentators this passage is 
parodied in Job 7:17. We cannot date the psalm definitely; our 
information does not permit it. The strain of praise with which 
it opens points to a time of success against odds in the face of foes 
and adversaries. On the whole, the general period of the governor¬ 
ship of Nehemiah suggests itself as the most probable date. 
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The psalm is one of those which celebrate the work of God (i) 
in his dealings with Israel, and (2) in the works of nature and the 
creation of man. To understand the inspiring thought of the psalm 
as it appealed to the devout Israelite of that period, these two aspects 
of the topic should be considered: 

1. The dealings of God with Israel. Israel, in comparison with 
her great neighbors of the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates valleys, 
was a tiny nation. They were giants; Israel, a mere babe in com¬ 
parison. One of these giants had led Israel into captivity, had 
destroyed her capital, and had desolated her sanctuary; but God 
had. raised up the Persian—a giant to destroy the older giants. The 
Persian had reversed the old Assyrio-Babylonian policy of trans¬ 
portation, and had inaugurated an era of toleration. Israel, though 
reduced to a tithe of her former numbers, had been permitted to 
return and rebuild her temple, to restore the walls of Jerusalem her 
capital, and to revive her national institutions. Our psalmist, like the 
second Isaiah, regarded this as the result of God’s control of human 
history. Cyrus and the Persians were the creatures of Yahweh. 
Edomite and Samaritan had organized their venomous opposition; 
nevertheless, the good work had gone forward. The “foe and 
vengeful,” whether Egyptian, Babylonian, Edomite, or Samaritan, 
had been put to silence. The faith uttered by those who appeared 
to be earth’s weakest had proved an impregnable stronghold. This 
experience of the nation revived the psalmist’s faith in the triumph 
of the right. It had been demonstrated, he thought, that permanent 
victory does not perch upon the banner of the strongest battalions. 
Might does not make right. The giant of blood and iron cannot 
conquer the idealist. A God rules in heaven. The tyrant may 
seem to prosper, but the “stars in their courses fight against” him. 
It may seem that 

Truth’s forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne; 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own. 

This, the psalmist would say, Israel’s history has proved. The 
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praises of the weakest, under present circumstances, silence the 
strongest and most vengeful foe. 

2. All that the psalmist has said is true, but as he gazes heaven¬ 
ward in the brilliancy of a Palestinian night the marvel that it should 
be true bursts upon his understanding. There are the heavens, so 
vast, so high, so blue; there are the brilliant sun, the beautiful moon, 
and the countless stars. God must be greater than all these, for 
he is their Creator. In comparison with them how puny a creature 
is man! But if man is less than the least of the works of the sky, 
how small must he be in comparison with the Maker of the heavenly 
orbs of light! Yet God actually thinks of man. More than this: 
earth-born though man is, God has given him a great destiny. In 
thought and power he has made man little less than divine; in func¬ 
tion he has made him a god upon earth. Man rules God’s works. 
Domestic animal and wild, quadrupeds and fishes, the birds of the 
air and the mysterious forms which the sea may conceal—all are 
under man’s dominion! Man holds over them a scepter which 
God has placed in his hands. To them man is a god. These 
reflections give the psalmist a new and an exalted view of the dignity 
of human life. Higher than all other forms of life and dominant 
over them, man holds, when viewed from below, a noble and an 
enviable position. When viewed from above, too, his position is 
not less honorable. The everlasting Creator thinks upon him; 
the Almighty visits him; in intelligence he resembles his Maker; in 
aspiration he reaches after him; in spirit he communes with him. 
Such a view of man’s place in the universe inspired him who wrote 
and those who sang this psalm to more earnest endeavors to live 
worthily, to exercise justly their God-given functions, and to approach 
more nearly the divine standard. 

Logically, the second part of the psalm should come first. The 
voices of nature urge all men on to a noble life. Unfortunately all 
do not heed the persuasive accents of these voices. The difficulties 
created by human strife, violence, and selfishness are so great that 
the mere consciousness of a high calling is too often not enough to 
keep one faithfully on the pathway of virtue and of duty. A glimpse 
of the laws of righteousness as they have manifested themselves in 
human life, and an experience of the fidelity of God in making the 
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right to triumph, are needed to enable one to realize the destiny 
toward which he is urged by the vision of man’s place in nature. 

The psalmist has, however, followed the order of experience. In 
some great deliverance one is awakened to a sense of God’s goodness; 
he learns the beauty of holiness; he is convinced of the inviolability 
of righteousness; he learns by experience that God dwells, not with 
the proud and vain-glorious, but with him who is meek and of a 
contrite spirit. Then, and only then, is one sufficiently at leisure from 
himself to appreciate the sublime incentives and inspiring impres¬ 
sions which are afforded by the contemplation of the heavens, or of 
the cosmic life about him. 

Such was the meaning of this psalm more than two thousand years 
ago. Modem discoveries in natural science, the greatly expanded 
historical horizon of the present day, and the clearer knowledge of 
God brought to us by the Son of man, only emphasize its truths and 
render them more impressive.. 
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“THE TEMPTATION.” 

—Ary Scheffer. 
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PAUL AND HIS TEACHING IN GALATIANS 2:11-21. 


By Professor Melancthon W. Jacobus, D.D., 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

The purpose of this article is to give a careful interpretation of a pas¬ 
sage which is significant for the light it throws, in general, upon the prob¬ 
lems of the early apostolic church and, in particular, upon the personal 
character of Peter and the independent position of Paul. 

It is accepted by the writer as critically proved that the visit of Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem referred to in Gal. 2:1-10 is identical with 
that narrated in Acts 15:1-35, and that the presence of Peter in Antioch 
occurred soon after the Council, for the gathering of which the above visit 
was made, and which was assembled to consider the question of the admis¬ 
sion of uncircumcised gentile converts into Christian fellowship. 

Upon the return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch occurred an episode 
not mentioned in Acts, because of its merely passing effect upon the life of 
the church; but is given here by Paul with some detail, because of its testi¬ 
mony to the independent character of his apostolate—one of the things in 
question between the Galatians and himself. The occurrence involved 
Paul in a rebuke of Peter, and through the rebuke was brought out in 
startling light Paul’s apostolic consciousness over against a misrepresenta¬ 
tion of the fundamental truth of the gospel, even though it were made by 
the leader of the original Twelve. 

Paul introduced the record of the event with a brief statement of the 
content of the rebuke, together with the grounds on which it was based 
(vss. 11, 12). 

Vs. 11: “But when Cephas came to Antioch, I resisted him to the 
face.” It was doubtless a public rebuke upon the occasion of some gath¬ 
ering of the church, though this publicity is first referred to in vs. 14 
(cfinpoaOev Travrwv), the distinctive phrase of the present verse (*aTa 
irpodioirov avr<o avio-Trjv) referring to the personally directed vigor of the 
argument which Paul employed. The following clause (on Kareyvwo-- 
fiivos rjv) refers to the subject of the same discussion. It is interpreted 
in our versions as causal to the preceding, giving the reason why Paul so 
vigorously rebuked Peter—“because he stood condemned.” Most scholars 
so understand it. But the question is raised whether it does not give the 
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content of the charge, “[declaring] that he stood self-condemned,” rather 
than the reason for it. *0™ will yield to either rendering, and the fact that 
Paul is here seeking to portray the independence of his own apostleship 
would seem to make it unlikely that he would give as the main reason for 
his action the judgment of other people. It is more probable that the 
reason would be given in the next following clause which recites the fact 
of Peter’s conduct and is distinctively a causal clause. 

Vs. 12: “For before the coming of certain from James, he ate with 
the gentiles; but when they came, he drew back and separated himself, 
fearing them that were of the circumcision.” Two questions present 
themselves here: (1) What was the attitude of these “certain from James” 
to the views of Paul? (2) Where was the fault of Peter’s action? As 
to the first question, it is clear, from the connection of airo with nvds and 
not with cAflciv, that the preposition is intended to designate a relation¬ 
ship between these men and James which in some way makes them repre¬ 
sentative of James’s own views ( cf . Matt. 26:47; Mark 5:35). It may be 
that this representation is not that-of a party of which James is the head. 
We certainly have no indication of any such James party throughout the 
New Testament—not even in the Corinthian epistles. It is more likely 
that James is here used simply as head of the Jerusalem church; so that 
these Tivcs, through his conspicuous relation to it, are to be understood 
as representative of the mother church. 

But here is just the difficulty. How could persons representing James 
and the Jerusalem church be the cause of less freedom on Peter’s part, 
when in the Council just preceding they, together with Peter, had recorded 
themselves as in agreement with the free views of Paul ? No resolving of 
this difficulty is possible without remembering that, with the gradual 
emergence of this question of the admission of gentiles into Christian fel¬ 
lowship, three parties or groups had arisen within the Jewish Christian 
church: (a) “those of the circumcision” (01 c#c w€piTop.rjs )—the senti¬ 
mental Jews, who believed in the law of Moses for themselves, though they 
were willing that it should be relaxed for the gentile converts (cf. Acts 
10:45; 11:2-18); ( b ) “those of the sect of the Pharisees who believed” 
(rives twv otto aiptaeoys twv <I>api(raiW ireirnTTevKCTes )— the bigoted Jews 
who not only believed in the law of Moses for themselves, but insisted 
on it for all within the church as an essential of salvation (cf. Acts 
15:1, 5) » ( c ) “false brethren privily brought in” (ol irapcuTaKToi \//€v$- 
aScA^oi)—unbelieving Jews surreptitiously slipped into the membership 
of the church, with the purpose of causing dissension among the new 
religionists and who used the bigoted Jews to further their ends (cf. Gal. 
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2:4). It was the first of these groups which dominated the Council, as 
over against the minority of the second group—the third group being, as 
it always was, a sub-surface factor. It is clear, from the closing phrase 
of our verse (rovs Ik irepiTo/ir}<;) , that these who came down to Antioch 
at this time represented this first group and stood simply for the senti¬ 
mental view of Mosaism, viz., that the law was not a condition of salva¬ 
tion, only a time-honored custom. Consequently what they charged in 
Peters action was, not that this eating with the gentiles was in itself sinful, 
but only that, as the leader of the Jewish party in this newly member- 
shiped church, he must not ignore the observance of the law by breaking 
bread with the uncircumcised, however right such liberalism might be for 
Barnabas and Paul. 

This brings us to the second question, and rather emphasizes the query 
as to where lay the fault of Peter’s action. It certainly did not He in rec¬ 
ognizing the obhgations of his leadership of this party of conservative 
views, even though that recognition be expressed in terms of fear (<f>oPov- 
ftevos tovs €K TrtpLTOfirjs) . No leader of a party but is obligated to respect 
the party views, and should fear to be brought to the bar of his party for 
contempt. More clearly did it not He in his putting this recognition of 
his obhgations into action and retiring from his meal-fellowship with the 
gentiles. If it was an obligation to be recognized, the recognition was 
necessarily one to be carried out by removing the cause of offense. The 
fault is really disclosed in the following verse, where Paul speaks of Peter’s 
conduct as essentially hypocritical, and through its hypocrisy as exerting 
a misleading influence upon others. 

Vs. 13: “And the rest of the Jews dissembled likewise with him (*<u 
<rvwTreKpCOrf<Tav avrw (/ecu] oi Xourdi *Iov&uoi); insomuch that even Bar¬ 
nabas himself was carried away with their dissimulation (wore ko .1 Bap - 
vafias <rvva 7 rrjx 0 rj avruv rrj xmoKpivti) . ” The primary meaning in the 
simple verb of the compound here used ( aw-vTroKpiOevOai ) is: “to sepa¬ 
rate the part of question and answer,” which develops into the “taking of 
a part in a dialogue”—“playing a part on the stage”—“pretending,” 
“dissembling;” so that the idea under the vnoKpuns here charged is not 
that of a false motive entertained, but a false impression produced. Paul 
evidently intends to intimate that Peter’s fault was not in leaving the 
gentiles in obedience to his party’s views, but in so leaving it as to create 
the impression that the carrying on of it had been a sin, something which 
was not reaUy believed by himself, nor by the party whose leadership he 
held, nor by the mother-church which this party represented. It was the 
producing of this false impression, contrary to his own convictions, as 
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expressed in the Council (Acts 15:7-11)—an impression so demoralizing 
in its effects as not only to pervade the general Jewish Christian element in 
Antioch, but even to cause Barnabas himself to swerve from his proclaimed 
and practiced liberal views—it was this that Paul declared was the ground 
of his rebuke of Peter and, in fact, constituted the cause of his self-con¬ 
demnation. 

Vs. 14: The doctrinal content of this behavior Paul characterizes as 
not straightly walking with reference to the truth of the gospel: “But 
when I saw that they did not walk straightly (dAA’ otc el&ov on ovk opOo- 
wobovaiv [“going with straight feet”]) up to the measure of the truth of 
the gospel (?rpos [expressing the norm] rrjv dkyOeiav tov evayyeXtov ), 
I said unto Cephas before them all.” It is clear that this phrase, “the 
truth of the gospel,” as used here and in vs. 5, represents the truth of 
justification by faith, apart from the works of the law, which to Paul’s 
mind was so fundamental to the gospel he preached as to constitute the 
truth without which it could not be the gospel (cf. Gal. 1:6, 7 with 2:1-5; 
3:7-14). This forms the background of the argument which Paul pro¬ 
ceeds to make. 

It is understood, of course, that this argument is reproduced here only 
in outline, though at the same time it is recognized that it extends through¬ 
out the rest of the chapter—the return to the epistolary discussion being 
too evidently at 3:1 to admit of any portion of our passage belonging out¬ 
side of the specific rebuke of Peter. 

(1) First the inconsistency of Peter’s action is stated in an epigram¬ 
matic clause, the significance of which has not always been fully brought 
out. “If thou, bom and brought up a Jew (Ei av 'Iov&uo? \nrdpx<Dv), 
livest as a gentile and not as a Jew (idviK&s k<u ovk *lovSaUm (tfs 
—the adverbs here naturally being restricted to the matter of meats and 
foods), how canst thou constrain the gentiles to change their manner of 
living so as to conform to Judaism (7ra»s to, idvrj aroy/cd^cis *Iov&ufciv) ? ” 
The apostle is careful in his choice of words. He has used vwdpx<*>v 
instead of wv to emphasize the innate Judaism of Peter’s position, which 
made his fellowship with the gentiles such an acknowledgment on his 
part of the fact of Christian brotherhood (see use of < 5 v in John 4:8). 
He has used dmy Ka&iv to show the moral constraint brought to bear 
upon the gentiles by the way in which Peter had left their fellowship, as 
though such fellowship was sinful outside of Jewish living on their part. 
He uses *IovScu£av instead of repeating ’IouScukws to show that 
what the gentiles were being thus constrained to do in the direction of 
Jewish living was really more than Peter himself was doing in keeping to 
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his Jewish manner of life. And he has cast the whole statement in the 
present tense (£#s—dvayKo£ecs), not to give the time of the episode, 
which, as far as Peter’s action itself was concerned, was now past, how¬ 
ever its influence might be yet continuing, but to state it in its simple logical 
relations apart from time. 

(2) Vss. 15, 16: So far Paul has used the pronoun of direct personal 
address (<n>), for the argument is personally addressed to Peter. He 
now broadens out into the use of the general personal pronoun (iJ/acis), 
for in what he is to say all Jews, himself as well as Peter, are included; 
it is, in fact, a statement of the common doctrinal ground on which all 
Christians stand, though presented from the view-point of the Jew, for 
the sake of emphasizing the argument in its application to Peter’s case. 
“We who are by nature (</>vVei) Jews, and so (/cat, sequential) not sinners 
of the gentiles (d/AaprwXot used here—as is evident from the conditioning 
words, ZOvw, which precede it—in the technical sense of those outside 
the theocracy, cf. Eph. 2:12), yet (& introducing a statement in contrast 
to the idea of <f>v<re 1) recognizing (ciSotcs, causal participle to the follow¬ 
ing verb, imaTevaafiev) [the general truth] that not from the source of 
works of law is a man justified, but through faith which rests on Jesus 
Christ (lrfcrov XpwrroO, objective genitive), even (/cat) we (17/i.ets, repetition 
of the ^/acZs of vs. 15, in order to bring its subject nearer the verb) have 
believed unto (cis, with accusative, to express the directive object of the faith) 
Christ Jesus, in order that we might be justified from the source of a faith, 
which rests on Christ, and not from the source of works of law; for from 
the source of works of law shall no flesh be justified.” 

The passage has been rendered literally in order that the full signifi¬ 
cance of Paul’s choice of prepositions might be brought out. Both works 
and faith are looked upon in the light of media of acceptance with God. 
This idea of mediating cause can be variously expressed—most clearly 
by Sea with the genitive (Sia 7 ti<7tc<ds Xpurrov 'Iyo-ov); also by c#c with 
the genitive («£ £py<av vopov —e* iricrreais Xpurrov )—the preposition repre¬ 
senting the vo/ios or the itl<ttis as the source from which the justification 
is secured, and so the ground of the justifying. It can even be expressed 
by iv with the dative, especially with persons (e. g ., Luke 11:19, 20), 
or by the simple dative (e. g ., Rom. 3:28, where Paul uses the dative of 
Trums with SiKaiov&Oai, though did and ck with the genitive form are his almost 
exclusive method of expressing the mediating cause of justification). The 
statement of the passage is simply to the effect that the Jewish Christians, 
in spite of their training under the influence of the ceremonial law, had 
come to God for justification through faith in Jesus Christ, realizing that 
no justification was possible for anyone through works of law. 
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One phrase in this clause has been grossly misinterpreted and, without a 
fair grammatical rendering, must always be open to misunderstanding. 
It is the opening phrase of vs. 16. This is often read as though it implied 
that a man could not be justified by works unless these works were done 
in a spirit of faith in Christ. It has been used as an authoritative passage 
for the doctrine of penance and good works; but it is so used only by ignor¬ 
ing the universal statement at the close of vs. 16 which renders justification 
by works of law under any condition impossible. The apparent contra¬ 
diction in this clause disappears when its plain grammatical construction 
is recognized. Et prj is always exceptive to the emphatic word preceding. 
In this case it is the negative verb ov StxatoOrcu, and not the entire sen¬ 
tence which has the emphasis. The exception which d prj introduces, 
therefore, is taken to the general idea of “not justified,” not to the specific 
idea of “not by works justified;” and the sentence as a whole is grammat¬ 
ically rendered, “knowing that not justified is a man by the works of the 
law (which was equivalent to saying that a man was not justified at all; 
for this way of justification was the only way mankind practically knew 
anything about before Christ came, cj. Eph. 3:5, 9), except he be justified 
through faith in Christ.” 

(3) Vss. 17, 18: Paul now proceeds to measure Peter’s action up to 
this norm of doctrinal truth and to expose its absurdity. In vs. 17 he does 
this by means of a syllogistic statement in which the right premise is 
stated—as it was involved in this doctrinal truth just presented—and then 
from this right premise a false conclusion is drawn, which reduces Peter’s 
position to the extremity of folly. “But if, seeking to be justified in Christ 
[on the basis of this common doctrinal truth that justification is impos¬ 
sible else wise], we ourselves have been found ( evpdhjpev —in the sense of 
proved results) to be technical sinners (afiapTuXot as above, vs. 15—only 
here used of the Jews who, standing helpless of any justification through 
their law, practically occupied the place of gentiles), does Christ then 
become a minister of actual sin ? God forbid.” (apa [requiring a negative 
answer, only twice used in the New Testament: Acts 8:30; Luke 18:8] 
Xpkttos apaprias [real sin, in distinction from the technical idea involved 

in apapTiaXot] Skikovos ; prj yivoiTo ). 

This is a keen thrust at Peter’s inconsistency. He admitted the prin¬ 
ciple that in forsaking the law as a ground of justification and coming to 
Christ by faith, the Jew practically stood with the gentile (see the conclud¬ 
ing words of his address before the Council, Acts 15:11); and yet, by with¬ 
drawing from fellowship with the gentile Christians in the way he had 
done, he had in fact maintained that the gentiles’ position was one of real 
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sin, and that, in so far as Christ had announced the forsaking of the law 
as the only way of salvation, he had made himself to the Jew a minister of 
actual sin. 

In vs. 18 he takes the other side of Peter’s action and shows its fatality 
of attitude toward the law, which was a cherished institution with all the 
sentimental Jews. He adopts the first person singular pronoun, putting 
himself for the moment in Peter’s place: “For, if the things which I tore 
down (kolt(\v<t(l) these [same] things I build again (ouco8o/ao>), I make 
myself a transgressor ” (napafidTrjv ifiavrov <ruvcordva> [establish and 
constitute myself such by making this return)]. Grammatically this 
verse stands as the confirming ground of firj ycvoiro —“Christ is not a 
minister of sin; for if I do here as you have done, I make myself a trans¬ 
gressor of this very law which by my return to it I was supposedly observ¬ 
ing.” The question, of course, is in what way Peter so transgressed the 
law. Certainly not as a mere sinner against its precepts; for this he was 
anyway in common with all mankind; rather in some special way, in which 
he would not be transgressing, were he not to return to its observance. 
An intimation of what that way might be is given generally in Rom. 7: 
7-13, where the spiritual effect of the law upon the sinner is shown to be 
a consciousness of sin, and specifically in Gal. 3:23, where the function 
of the law is declared to be that of preparing us to come to Christ ( cj . the 
even more specific statement of Gal. 3:23, where the force of \dpiv should 
be noted). What Peter transgressed in his return to the law’s observ¬ 
ance was the divine intent and purpose of the law to make him conscious 
of the uselessness of its observance as a means of salvation, and so to bring 
him to that state of hopelessness which would turn him to Christ alone 
for help. 

(4) Vs. 19: That this is the meaning of the apostle is evident from the 
following verse, which describes the spiritual relation to the law into which 
a man comes in leaving it to go to Christ: “For I through the law died to 
the law, that I might five to God” (cyw yap 8id vopov vopw awiOavov 
Iva ©c<5 £rj<rw). From this statement it is clear, not only that this rela¬ 
tion is one of complete severance of all ties (vopua diridavov —dativus 
commodi in the broadest sense), but that this severance of ties was brought 
about through the instrumentality of the law itself (81a vo/xou; cj. Rom. 
7:7, 8ta ivToXqs), and had for its purpose a fife which should no longer 
be one of bondage under its power and claims, but one of freedom in new 
relations to God (iVa ©c<£ £rj<r<o —again the dativus commodi in the broad¬ 
est sense). This statement is appended to the preceding one of irapapdrqv 
ipavTov (Tvvurrdvia as its reason and justifying ground. So that what 
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the apostle means is: “In returning to the observance of the law [as Peter 
has done] I make myself a transgressor of its very plan and purpose; for 
if I have responded rightly to its intended spiritual effect upon me, I have 
come to such a consciousness of its helplessness for my salvation that I 
have not only severed all dependence upon it for that result, but in my 
living have turned wholly from it to Christ, so that he and not the law is 
the supreme thing of life. ,, 

Vs. 20: The statement of his change in relationship to the law is then 
summed up in the phrase, “with Christ am I crucified ,, (Xpioro? [emphatic 
by position] o-wcoravpw/Aai [a sharing in that death of Christ which relieved 
him from all dependence upon the law for salvation; cj. Gal. 6:14; Col. 
2:20]; while the statement of his new relationship to God is developed in 
the clause: “Yes (8c, ascensive), I no longer live, but (8c, contrastive) 
Christ liveth in me; in fact (8c, ascensive), the life I now live in the flesh 
(cv <rapiu, in general for the physical environment) I live by faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me and so (*ai f sequential) gave himself for me.” 
In other words, this new life of PauPs was no mere sharing in the benefits 
of Christ’s death, but an actual death of a former life; and, further, it was 
no mere replacement of that old life with a new life of his own, but with 
the actual life of Christ in his living—in fact, the life which Paul is now 
living, open though it is to the sinful influences of his physical environment 
(iv <rapKL ), is a life which is actually lived only in the element, and conse¬ 
quently under the power of his personal relationship of dependence (cv 7rto-rct, 
1 Tim. 2:15) upon this crucified Christ. 

Vs. 21: The statement of the concluding verse shows the bearing of 
all this position of law freedom upon God’s gracious relationship to man. 
“I do not set aside (aOer < 0 , render a0e tov, without a place [1 Tim. 5:12]) 
the grace of God” (rrjv x° L P LV T< ™ ® €0 *> — ° n which grace Peter, in com¬ 
mon with all Christians, depended for salvation [by asserting that salva¬ 
tion is possible only by freedom from dependence upon the law]). This 
statement is then followed by a statement of its ground and reason, which 
is so phrased as to amount to an assertion that he does practically just the 
opposite thing: “For (yap, argumentative) if through the law there was 
righteousness (SiKaioavurj, acceptance with God as righteous, justification) r 
then Christ died without cause (8<opcav, as a gift, gratuitously, unneces¬ 
sarily), since his death would be for the securing of that result which the 
law itself was sufficient to accomplish.” 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: i THESS. 5:19-22. 

A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


To 7rvcv/ia firj (rfiewvTe, irpo<f>r]T€Las firj eiovOevetrc • irdvra 8k SoKifid^ere, 
to KaXov icarc^crc, arro 7ravros €l8ovs rrovrjpov dbr€;(e<r0e. 

— Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 


Quench not the Spirit. 

Despise not prophesyings. 

Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 

Abstain from all appearance of evil. 

—Authorized Version, 1611. 

Quench not the spirit; despise not prophesyings; prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good; abstain from every form of evil. 

—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 

—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), iqoi. 

Do not stifle the voice of the Spirit; do not make light of prophetic gifts. 
Bring everything to the test; cling to what is good; hold aloof from every 
form of wickedness. 

—Twentieth Century New Testament, igoi. 


Quench not the Spirit; 

Nor despise preaching; 

But, examining everything, 

Secure the noble, 

And refrain from every appearance of wickedness. 

— Fenton, New Testament in Modern English, iqoi. 

Quench not the Spirit, despise not prophecies: test everything, retain 
the good, abstain from every kind of evil. 

— Moffatt, Historical New Testament, iqoi. 


Quench not the Spirit, nor despise prophesyings: but on the other hand 
do not rashly give heed without testing them. In fact, test all things. 
This is a universal law from which spiritual experiences are not exempt. 
Hold fast the good, withhold yourself from every evil appearance. 

—Light foot, Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, i8q$. 
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Do not quench the Spirit; do not think meanly of utterances of prophecy; 
but test all such, and retain hold of the good. Hold yourselves aloof from 
every form of evil. 

— Weymouth , Modern Speech New Testament , 700?. 


Never suppress the Spirit. 

Never consider the declarations of God’s truth of no account. 

Put everything to the test. 

Hold fast to what is noble. 

Keep away from every kind of wickedness. 

— Ballentine , A merican Bible , 7007. 


Welcome God’s Spirit; respect his gifts, testing them all, preserving and 
using only what is helpful to the spiritual life. 

— Stevens , Messages oj the Bible , 7000 . 


In your worship as Christians do not suppress the promptings and 
manifestations of the divine Spirit, and do not underestimate the value of 
that preaching which consists in the inspired, hortatory setting forth of 
gospel truth. Judge carefully what contributions to your worship are 
helpful and cultivate those, avoiding everything that does not promote 
your spiritual welfare. 

—Biblical World. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


VII. THE MESSAGES OF THE PROPHETIC NARRATIVES 

§ 81. Understanding that the Judean Prophetic Narrative 
Called J (§ 58, 1) had its origin in southern Israel between 
800 and 850 B. C., we may ask ourselves: What was its 
message ? What ideas, new and old, concerning God, and 
man, and life did it teach to the people oj that period ? This 
message, we must note, is not the story, nor the series of 
stories, which J contains, but the lesson which these stories 
were meant to convey. It will be discovered by (a) analyzing 
the stories one by one, ( b ) determining the underlying ideas, 
and (c) studying the point of connection between these ideas 
and the times of the prophet who tells the story. The follow¬ 
ing selections will perhaps indicate the scope of the narrative 
and furnish a basis for the inquiry proposed: 

1. The formation of man after the animals; the garden 
of Eden, and the temptation; sin , followed by the curse 
and expulsion from the garden. 

2. The murder of Abel by Cain ; the building of the first 
city, and the progress of sin in the development of the arts 
of civilization. 

3. The sinful intercourse between angels and women, 
the birth of giants; further development of sin , followed 
by the deluge, in which all are destroyed save the family of 
Noah. 

4. The beginning of vine-culture and drunkenness; the 
further growth of sin, followed by the confusion of tongues 
and the dispersion, with the selection of Abraham’s fine. 

5. The stories of the several collateral branches of 
Abraham’s family, viz., Moab and Ammon, Ishmael, Arab 
descendants through Keturah, and others with the selection 
of Isaac’s line. 

361 


J AND E. 


Gen. 2:46—3: ai. 


4:1-26. 


6:1-8; 7:1-5, 7-10, 
xa, 176, 22 f.; 8: 
6-12, 136, 20-22. 


9:18-27; 11:1-9; 

11:28 if.; 12:1- 
4 «. 


16: ib, 2, 4-14; 19: 
30-38; 24:1 — 
25:6. 
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6 . The stories of Esau and Jacob, with the account of 
Jacob’s sons. 

7. The story of Joseph, sold into Egypt, who becomes 
Pharaoh’s chief minister, with the settlement of Jacob and 
his sons in Egypt. 

8 . The oppression of Israel in Egypt; Moses; his sojourn 
in Midian; his commission; the struggle with Pharaoh, the' 
passage of the Red Sea, and the march to Sinai. 

9. The covenant made at Sinai; the revolt and massacre; 
the journey toward Canaan; the spying of the land; the 
determination of the route around Edom and Moab and 
through the kingdom of Sihon. 

10. The stories of Balaam. 

11. The story of Moses’s death, and of Joshua, his suc¬ 
cessor; the passage of the Jordan; the capture of Jericho and 
.Ai; the covenant made at Shechem. 

Keep in mind (1) that J is history (not like D, § 29, 5, 
which is largely legal), and that this history indicates the 
spirit of the prophet (not, like P, § 29, 5, which is strongly 
priestly); (2) that J, like other prophets, speaks for God y i. e., 
he interprets the events of past times from the point of view 
of God, as he conceives him; (3) that J selects only such 
material as will enable him to accomplish the purpose he 
has in mind; (4) that his selection, therefore, will be greatly 
affected by his thought concerning God and sin, i. e., by 
the thought on these subjects which he wishes to present to 
his contemporaries. 1 
§ 82. Constructive Study. —Study each section of J included in the 
analysis given above (§ 82), with a view to collecting data that will throw 
light upon the following heads: 

1. The prophetic character of the narrative. 

2. The idea of God which it represents, including all references to an 
overruling providence. 

3. The idea entertained concerning man and his relation to God, sin , 
and deliverance. 

4. The ethical standards which the narrative seems to advocate. 

1 The pragmatic element in J (and in E) is, of course, but slightly manifest, if 
we compare it with the later representation of this same element in D and P. At the 
same time, neither J nor E may be regarded as a collection of uncolored folk-lore. Cf. 
George F. Moore, art. “Historical Literature,” Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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34; 46:28—47; 
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Bxod. x : 15-30a, 
21; 2:1-10; 3:1, 
46, 6, 9 &-X 3 . 15. 
21 f.; 4:171.; 5: 
if . 4 ; 7:i5,17 b, 
206, 23; etc. 
Bxod., chaps. 20- 
23; 32:1-6, 15- 
34, 35; Numb. 
13:20, 21a, 23, 
24, 266; 14:35; 
20:16, 14-18, 

21a, 22a; etc. 

Numb. 22:8-10, 
12-16, etc. 

Deut. 34:5 f •» 
Josh, x :i f., xo, 
3:6; 4:4f.; 6;x, 
4-6, 76-9, 206; 
8:18, 24; Chap. 
34 - 
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5. The attitude indicated toward forms of worship. 

6. The feeling of the writer toward outside nations and his idea of 
Israel’s future as a nation. 

7. The degree of importance attached to the land of Canaan and the 
representations made concerning it. 

§ 83. The Prophetic Element in the narrative as a whole 
should be formulated. In connection with such effort— 

1. Study the general framework of the narrative, from 

the story of Eden to the settlement in Canaan: (1) Is a definite 
purpose to be discovered ? Does this purpose relate to the 
origin of the people of Israel ? (2) Is there evidence of a 

desire to connect Jehovah with this origin and with its subse¬ 
quent development ? 

2. Is the spirit throughout that of insight into Jehovah’s 
plans, recognition of the consequences of sin, encouragement 
toward higher ideals of life ? 

3. Is there a reflective element to be seen in the fondness 

for incorporating (1) songs and sayings which involve Gen. 6:1-4; 6:5— 
anthropological observations, or (2) remarks which contain Gen^ki^jBxod. 
reference to the origin of customs and of names? (3) Is it Genial 

possible to make out quite clearly a definite purpose which, 3a * 
one may suppose, explains the presence in the collection of a 
given story, or, at all events, its general form and coloring ? 

4. Is there evident everywhere a strong interest in the Numb. 22:3^-36; 
national , as distinguished from the institutional , a side of josh?* 12^8:23* 
affairs ? Why is this element to be treated as pre-eminently 

prophetic ? 

5. To what extent is the predictive element present? 

Consider, e. g. y (1) the first prediction concerning the history Gen. 3;l4f I5 . 
of sin , its long struggle with mankind, but the final triumph 

of humanity, though wounded in the conflict; (2) the repre- 9:26,27. 
sentation of the relations of Shem, Ham, and Japheth; (3) 
the patriarchal blessings (involving great numbers, great 27:27-29. 
prosperity, and blessing to the world) placed in the mouth of 49 ;8 " 13, 

(a) Abraham, (b) Isaac, and ( c ) Jacob; (4) the forecast of Numb. 24:17-19. 
Israel’s relation to the nations. How far, now, are these 
utterances the very message of the prophet for his times, 

a The narrative of the origin of the Passover (Exod. 12:3-16) is the only instance 
in which extended consideration is given in J to any institution. 
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Gen. 12:1-40,6-8; 

18:1-33. 

26:6-14.16,19-33; 
27:24-34; 29:2- 
14; 32:43-50. 


39:1-23 5 43 I—44: 
34; 45:9-«. 


Exod. 1:8-12, 140; 
5 ’• 5—8:1; 8:8— 

150; 8:20—9:7; 
11:4-8; 12:29- 

34; etc. 

Exod. 19:20-25; 
34:1-28. 

Numb. 14:41-45; 
Exod. 4:10-12. 


Josh. 5:13-15; 6: 
166, 17; 7:2—8: 
X 7 , 19-23. 


and placed for rhetorical and homiletical purpose in the 
form of prediction ? 

6. Is there to be noted throughout the narrative a tend¬ 
ency toward idealism ? Just how can this best be defined ? 
Does the writer present pictures of life, which he would have 
his contemporaries observe in order that their life, still lower 
than the ideals presented, may be lifted to a higher plane ? 
Consider the picture thus presented in the pen-portrait 
of (1) Abraham, representing the ideal of intimate acquaint¬ 
ance and communion with Jehovah; (2) Isaac and Jacob, 
representing the superiority of the Hebrews in all relations 
with other peoples because of their especial relation to Jeho¬ 
vah; (3) Joseph, representing the vindication and triumph 
of the pure and upright, notwithstanding the machinations 
of wicked opponents; (4) the oppression in Egypt and deliver¬ 
ance from the same, representing the wonderful power of 
Jehovah in triumphing over the mighty gods of Egypt; (5) 
the giving of the law on Sinai, teaching the awful sanctity 
of Jehovah and the absolute authority of his law; (6) Moses, 
representing the ideal of a national leader, taking every step 
in absolute dependence upon the guidance of Jehovah; (7) 
Joshua, representing courage and success due to obedience 
to Jehovah’s command to exterminate the Canaanites. 


§ 84. Constructive Study. —Consider the message, in general, intended 
for people living 800 to 850 B. C. contained in a presentation of (1) Israel’s 
actual origin under circumstances of so peculiar and elevated a character; 
(2) the origin of Israel’s neighbors under circumstances of an entirely oppo¬ 
site character; (3) the origin of customs (e. g., marriage) and of names 
( e . g., Jacob and Israel); (4) stories like that of Cain and Abel, or the 
angels and women, or the elevation of Joseph, or deliverance from Egypt, 
or the giving of the law on Sinai; (5) so many points relating to the nation 
as such, at a time when Israel believed herself to be a nation side by 
side with other nations; (6) predictions assuring plenty and prosperity; 
the degradation of enemies, and victory and world-power for Israel herself; 
(7) pictures of ideal life for individual and for nation. 


§ 85. The Conception of God, of supernatural beings, 
and of an overruling providence is after all, the most funda¬ 
mental element in the message of any prophet. What was 
J’s conception of God ? 
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1. Consider (1) the significance of the fact that Jehovah 
is everywhere, from the earliest times to the end, the name 
and title of the Deity; (2) the principal meanings which 
have been suggested for Jehovah. 3 

2. Inquire into (1) the writer’s representation of Jehovah 
as doing many things ordinarily ascribed to men, some of 
them being quite undignified; e. g ., (a) as molding, blowing, 
smelling, coming down; also ( b ) as fearing, repenting, argu¬ 
ing, etc.; note, further, (c) the still more strange represen¬ 
tations in the stories of the wrestling of Jacob and the cir¬ 
cumcision of Moses; and (2) the proper interpretation of 
this material (a) as expressing J’s conception of God, (b) 
as reflecting the opinion of J’s times. 

3. Note the agents through whom Jehovah is repre¬ 
sented as acting in his intercourse with men, viz., (1) 
angels —what was the idea entertained in J’s times of the 
nature, abode, and function of angels ? (2) captains of the 
hosts—what is meant by “hosts” in this phrase, and in the 
phrase Jehovah of hosts ? 4 (3) pillar of cloud and fire — 


Gen. 4:26. 


2:7; 8:21; 11:7. 

32:24-30; Exod. 
4:24. 


Gen. 16:7: 24:7. 
40; Exod. 3:2; 

Numb. 22:22. 
Josh. 5:13-15. 


Exod. 13:21. 


3 For example: (1) “The One who is” (Lieblein); (2) the Hebrew equivalent of 
the name of one of the Egyptian gods of light (Roth, Geschichte unserer abendlandischen 
Philosophic, Vol. I, p. 175, note); (3) a translation of the Egyptian phrase “Nuk pu 
nuk” (Wahrmund, Babylonierthum, Israeliterthum und Christenthum, p. 119); (4) 
“He will be” (Rashi; Ewald, Die Lehreder Bibel von Gott, Vol. II, pp. 337 f.); (5) “He 
who causes (rain or lightning) to fall” (W. R. Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church , p. 423); (6) “The Feller” or “Destroyer” (Stade, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel , Vol. I, p. 429); (7) “He who causes to be,” i. e ., “the Creator” (Lagarde; 
Schrader; Schultz, Old Testament Theology , Vol. II, p. 134); (8) “The Breather” 

( Wellhausen) . The meaning, and origin of the name are discussed in Schultz, 
Old Testament Theology, Vol. II, pp. 117-39; Driver, Studia Biblica, Vol. I (1885), 
pp. 1-20; Spoer, “Origin and Interpretation of the Tetragrammaton,” American 
Journal of Semitic Languages , Vol. XVIII; Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile , pp. 
1-38; Barton, A Sketch 0} Semitic Origins, Social and Religious ,. pp. 269-308; Bau- 
dissin, Studien zur semitischen Religions geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 179-254; E. Kautzsch, 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, pp. 625 f.; Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel, 
pp. 46 f. 

4 For the meaning of this phrase see Lohr, Untersuchungen zum Buck Amos, pp. 
37-67; Driver, art. “Lord of Hosts,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible; G. A. Smith, 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, pp. 57 f.; E. Kautzsch, Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. VI (1886), pp. 17-22; idem, art. “Names,” §123, Ency¬ 
clopaedia Biblica; idem, art. “Religion of Israel,” Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible , 
Vol. V, pp. 636 f.; Ewald, History of Israel, Vol. Ill, p. 62; Schultz, Old Testament 
Theology, Vol. II, p. 141; Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte 
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what is the force of the symbolism in this phrase? (4) a 
presence —what is meant by this? 

4. Study other representations concerning Jehovah made 
by J: (1) the instance in which his name is known and his 
worship accepted outside of Israel; (2) the meaning of the 
references to his being the God of the patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; (3) as God of heaven and earth; (4) as 
the Judge of all the earth; (5) as a God of unrestricted 
power; (6) as a moral God, hating sin; (7) as a God of 
mercy to those who are in distress; (8) as a God of ever¬ 
lasting faithfulness to those who are his people; (9) as a 
God “with” and “in the midst” of his worshipers. 

5. Observe the frequent recurrence of the idea of an 
overriding providence , (1) in which the heroes have an 
abiding faith; (2) of which the progress is “irresistible and 
triumphant,” against (a) the nation when antagonistic; 
(b) the individual whose sin takes on the form of cowardice, 
fraud, or malice; or ( c) the nation whose sin takes on the 
form of blindness, cruelty, or deceit. 

§ 86. Constructive Study. —Formulate briefly (on the basis of § 85) J’s 
teaching to his times concerning God; and, in connection with the state¬ 
ment thus formulated, (1) show the progress in this teaching seen in com¬ 
paring the grossly anthropomorphic representation with other representa¬ 
tions seemingly inconsistent and vastly higher; (2) compare this teaching 
with that of Elijah and Elisha; (3) indicate the significance, for J’s times, 
of his idea that Jehovah has been worshiped as such from the earliest days 
of history and is so recognized by people of other nations; (4) indicate those 
attributes of God found in J which are new; *(5) indicate those attributes 
which are taken up and emphasized by later prophets ( e . g ., is not the use 
of “with” (see above) an anticipation of Isaiah’s Immanuel? Is not his 
doctrine of a God of mercy the basis for Hosea’s doctrine of divine love ? 
Are there perhaps other cases of anticipation ?); (6) indicate those on which 
J seems to lay greatest emphasis; (7) show the peculiar appropriateness 
for J’s times of the doctrine of an overruling providence as it is presented 
by J in his rdsumd of the patriarchal period. 

§ 87. J’s Conception of Man, his relation to God, and 
of sin and deliverance, naturally depends closely upon his 

(2d ed.). pp. 201-4; Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten , Vol. V, p. 77; Schwaely, 
Semitische Kriegsalterthiimer, Vol. I, p. 5; Ewald, Die Lehre der Bibel von Goit , 
Vol. II, p. 339; Borchert, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1896, pp. 619 ff. 
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Bxod. 3:16 54:5. 

Gen. 24:3, 7. 

Gen. 18:25. 

Bxod. 14:216, 25; 

Josh. io:i2f. 
Gen.3:1-24; 6:5! 
Gen. 19:16; 24:27; 

Bxod. 34:6. 

Gen. 9 :* 5 -* 7 ; 
18:19; 21:33; 
28:156. 

Gen. 26:3; 28:15; 
39:2; Numb. 14: 
9 b. 


Numb. 11:31-35. 

Numb. 16:266; 
27C-31, 33a; 

Josh. 7:2-26. 

Numb. 14:41-45. 
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doctrine of God, the one being a corollary of the other. 
What is it ? 

1 Consider (1) the story of the origin of man, including 
as it does the idea of molding from clay, the contempora¬ 
neous origin of animals, and the later creation of woman; 

(2) the writer’s teaching of the dualism of human nature, 
the two elements being matter (dust) and spirit, each being 
independent of the other; (3) the character of man, viz., 
“evil from his youth.” (4) Is it of man as an individual, 
or of the people as a whole, that this prophet speaks ? 

2. Study (1) the account of the beginning of sin through 
disobedience; (2) the forecast of the struggle between sin 
and humanity, a struggle in which man will at last be victor; 

(3) the representation of the writer that sin increases with 
each forward step of civilization, that is, with the develop¬ 
ment of the various arts; (4) the terrible growth of sin, until 
it is so great that the race itself (except a single family) 
must perish; (5) the sin of Noah in introducing vine-culture; 
(6) the rebellion of men against the Deity, followed by the 
confusion of tongues and the dispersion. 

3. Take up, likewise, the writer’s conception of deliv¬ 
erance from sin , as illustrated (1) in the stories of the heroes, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses; especially their 
deliverance from evil situations consequent upon sin, e. g ., 
Isaac’s equivocation in calling Rebekah his sister and 
Abimelech’s discovery of the deception; Jehovah blesses 
Jacob on his way to meet Esau whom he has defrauded. 
Joseph is freed from prison and made governor of Egypt 
and so enabled to help his treacherous brethren; (2) in the 
stories of the nation’s frequent deliverances, in spite of sin, 
from hostile foes, and after disgraceful acts involving rebel¬ 
lion and backsliding; e. g., the deliverance from Pharaoh’s 
pursuing army notwithstanding the murmuring and lack of 
confidence of the Israelites; the defeat at Gibeon of the five 
kings allied against Israel; the victory over another body of 
allies at the waters of Merom. (3) Note, likewise, (a) the 
fundamental place occupied by the idea of Jehovah’s atti¬ 
tude toward sin and his readiness to bring deliverance ( cf . 
the name of Joshua=Jesus =Jehovah delivers; (b ) the 
prophet’s explanation of all labor and toil, of all misery and 
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J °Bxod Ch * P ‘ 7 ; su ^ er ^ n S5 ( c ) strictly national coloring of the idea which 
always appears, and the consequent uniqueness of Israel’s 
Gen. 29:26,31. position among the nations; ( d ) the certainty of the disas¬ 
trous consequences of sin in the case of good as well as bad 
men; e. g ., Jacob’s treachery repaid by that of Laban; 
Bxod. 1:22; n: Pharaoh’s scheme for destroying Israel’s children avenged 

29 f. 

by the killing of the first-born of Egypt. 

4 Take up for examination those instances of deliver¬ 
ance, suggested by J, which perhaps point forward to the 
messianic hope and prepare the way for its realization, and 
Gen. 3: 15. include at all events, (1) the promise that the seed of the 

woman shall wage continual warfare with sin as represented 
27:290. by the serpent; (2) Isaac’s blessing of Jacob, which con¬ 

templates a future pre-eminence of Israel among the nations 
49:10. of the earth; (3) the outlook for Judah which finds expres- 

Numb.24:17. sion in Jacob’s blessing of his sons; (4) the lofty position 
predicted for Israel in one of the oracles of Balaam. 

§ 88. Constructive Study. —Upon the basis of § 88 prepare a statement 
which will connect J’s teaching concerning sin and deliverance with the 
needs of the times of 800 to 850 B. C., remembering that never before in 
Israel’s history had the sinful character of the nation been more strongly 
pronounced, and also that, if ever in the nation’s history deliverance was 
needed, this was such a time. In this statement include (1) a definition of 
sin as it seems to have been understood in these days; (2) a catalogue of 
the acts which are regarded as s inful; (3) a definition, also, of the word 
“deliverance,” with reasons for using this term rather than the more 
technical word “salvation;” (4) specific instances of national deliverance 
between 800 and 900 B. C., with specific instances, likewise, of what might 
be called the very opposite of deliverance . 

§ 89. The Ethical Standards of J are closely related to 
the writer’s doctrine of sin (§ 87); but some phases of the 
subject deserve, perhaps, independent study. 

1. Consider (1) the frankness with which J represents 
Gen. 12:10 ff. the shortcomings of the patriarchs; e. g . 7 (a) the deception 

26:6-14. practiced by Abraham; ( b ) the similar deception practiced 

2? 38a41 f.^° i6~ by Isaac; (c) the crookedness of Jacob’s policy; (< d) the 
25?i ff -6; 29:31 ff.; polygamy of Abraham and Jacob; (2) the simplicity, and r 
3 °’ 4ff * in fact, seeming unconcern, with which certain immoral 

19:30-38. transactions are described; e. g., (a) the incest of Lot with 

38:1-26. his own daughters; ( b ) the immoral conduct of Judah; (r} 
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the treacherous and cruel treatment of the men of Shechem 34-19, a6,296-31. 
by the sons of Jacob; ( d) the drunkenness of Noah; (3) the 9:20f. 
foundation on which the distinction between right and 
wrong is based; (a) is it law, or the personal relation to . 

Jehovah ? (b) in what respect and why are Abraham and 
Noah for example, standards, by comparison with whom 
others are tested? (c) what other great types of moral 
rectitude are put forward? (d) in what sense were Adam 
and Eve, Pharaoh and Esau types of an opposite charac¬ 
ter? ( e) what,-after all, was the complete duty of man 
according to J ? 

2. Study the relation of the foregoing facts to J’s times: 

(1) How far is the representation here given a reflection of 
the higher standards of the period? In how far does J 
hold up ideals which have thus far never been realized? 

(2) What, briefly, were the national shortcomings between 
800 and 900 B. C. ? What were, perhaps, the most striking 
individual vices of this period? (3) How definite in J is 
Elijah’s conception of righteousness on the part of rulers? 

(4) To what extent does J really adopt the ethical code of 
the Decalogue ? (5) Does the lex talionis , or law of revenge, 
appear to have prevailed in these times ? (6) State in a few 

words J’s ethical message to his times. 


§ 90. Attitude toward Worship.— 

1. Prepare a statement which will present J’s attitude 
toward the prevailing method of worship, including (1) the 
use of altars; (2) the conception of the offering, a present of 
fruit or from the flock; (3) its cleanness or uncleanness; (4) 
the use of fire; (5) the necessity of having a priest; (6)^the 
use of the oracle; (7) reference to sacred trees, or wells, or 
stones; (8) the significance of the large number^of stones 
which are associated with sanctuaries; (9) the emphasis 
placed on the Passover; (10) the large ritualistic element 
in the J edition of the Book of the Covenant. 

2. Compare this with the observance of the cult in 
J’s times, and determine (1) whether J is in any sense under 
Canaanitish or Baalistic influence; doej he possess Elijah’s 
point of view? (2) Is he hostile to the high-piaces? (3) 
What ideals, if any, does he present for adoption? (4) 


Gen. 8:20; 12:8; 

13:4,18. 

4:3!; Bxod. 34: 
191., 26. 

Gen 4 8:20; Bxod. 
34:25, 266; Gen. 
8:20; Bxod. xo: 
25; Gen. 12:8; 
Bxod. 19:22; 32: 
:25-29; Gen. 24: 
12-14; 25:22 f.; 
Josh. 16:1; 17: 
14. 17; Gen. i2: 
6 ff.; 13:18; x6: 

13f.; 21:33; 35: 

14, 20; Josh. 4: 
3-8. 

Bxod. 12:3-16. 
Chap. 34. 
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Exod. 7 :16. 17a, 
18, 21 o; 8:1-4, 
8-15*1, 20-9:7; 
etc. 

Gen. 12:3; 18:18; 

28:14; 49:10. 
27:29 a . 


Gen. chaps, i-ix. 
Chap. 34; 49 : 5 - 7 . 


2:i6ff.; Numb. 
22:7; 24:1; 25: 
iff.; Josh. 5: 

9 (?)• 


Exod. 19:5, 6; 
Numb. 14:21. 


Gen. 25:23:19:30- 
38 ; 25 : 1-6; 9: 
25; 16:12. 


Gen. 41 : 4 50 ; 
Exod. 2:21. 


Gen. 12:3; 18:18; 

28:14. 

18:19. 


Formulate his message on this subject in a proposition of 
fifty words. 

§91. The Outside World and Israel as a Nation.— 

What are J’s representations on this subject ? 

1. Consider the influence on Israel’s own thought con¬ 
cerning herself of (1) the study of the deliverance from 
Egypt, an event marking Israel’s birth as a nation; (2) the 
idea which is now entertained of Israel’s special mission to 
the world; (3) the assurance given, doubtless many times, 
that she is to occupy a place of political supremacy. 

2. Observe, further, that, in general, J’s point of view 
with reference to Israel’s world-relations is large and broad, 
as is shown (1) by the world-stories which were collected 
and made an introduction to Israel’s history; (2) by the 
very neighborly relations which the patriarchs are repre¬ 
sented as sustaining to those about them; (3) by the attitude 
toward the religious institutions of other nations which from 
time to time appears. 

3. Note (1) that, while no allusion has yet been made 
which points to the actual separation of Israel from the 
world at large, other nations are represented as serving 
Israel, and likewise Israel’s god Jehovah (c/. the later 
specific statements of a different character); (2) that Israel’s 
superiority is clearly indicated in J’s stories of the origin of 
(a) Moab and Ammon, ( b ) Esau, (c) Canaan, (d) various 
Arab tribes; (3) that apparently no difficulty is seen in the 
fact that Joseph marries an Egyptian; Moses, a Midianite; 
(4) that definite promises of land and national life are made 
to the patriarchs from time to time, while the necessity is 
clearly seen of training the nation for its work; (5) the 
messianic import involved in these assurances. 


§ 92. Constructive Study.—In view of the extreme importance which 
must attach to J’s conceptions on this question of Israel’s relation to the 
nations, prepare a statement, based on § 91, which will show (1) the 
importance of a definite policy at this particular time in Israel’s history; 
(2) what we may suppose to have been the essence of J’s position on this 
question. It is of special interest to inquire (a) whether the idea of isola¬ 
tion has yet prevailed to any extent; ( b ) the wisdom of the policy, from a 
pedagogical point of view, of bringing Israel into touch with the other 
nations; ( c) the falsity of the view which treats Israel even from Abraham’s 
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times as “cut off ” from the world; (d) the influence of the prophets in con¬ 
vincing Israel of her world-mission. 


§ 93. The Relation Sustained to J by Later Prophets 

and by J to later prophets is of importance in determining 
with exactitude J’s own position. Consider— 

1. The ideas of J, already mentioned, which were 
taken up and developed by later prophecy; e. g., (1) the 
conception of Jehovah (§ 86) as faithful, merciful, just, 
hating sin, all-powerful, and ever-present among his people, 
all of which attributes are dwelt upon by Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah; (2) the conception of sin (§88) as essentially 
a product of the will of man, and the large place given to 
pointing out the evil effects of sin; is not this characteristic 
of all genuine prophecy? (3) the germ of the messianic 
hope (§ 87, 4) which became later so large an element in 
prophetic thought; and (4) the conception of Israel’s 
mission to the world in general (§ 92). 

2. Specific allusions to the traditions and utterances of 
J found in the prophecies of Amos and Hosea; e. g., (1) 
citations of the Exodus and wilderness wanderings as proofs 
of the wonderful power and goodness of Jehovah; (2) other 
references to incidents and customs of the wilderness period; 

(3) references to the overthrow of the cities of the plain; 

(4) the attitude of J toward the ancient sanctuaries, in con¬ 
trast with that of Amos and Hosea as seen in their allusions to 
Bethel, Beersheba, Shechem, Gilead; (5) the two conflicting 
estimates of Jacob represented in Hos., chap. 12, and their 
relation to J’s attitude toward the patriarch; (6) the thought 
that Jehovah had known Israel a6 expressed by Amos, and 
the similar representation in J that Jehovah had known 
Abraham for a special purpose; (7) the conception that 
Israel’s attitude toward Jehovah constituted a rejection of 
him as their God, so prominent in Amos and Hosea, is 
already present in J. 


Am. 2 :10; 9:7; 
Hos. 12:9; 13:4. 


Am. 5:25; Hos. 9: 
10; 12:9. 


Am. 4 : xi; Hos. 
ix:8. 

Am. 3:14: 4: 4; 5: 
5f.; 8:14; Hos. 
4:15: 6:8f.; io: 
15; 12:4, xx. 
Hos., chap. X2. 


Am. 3:2; cf . Gen. 
18:19. 


Hos. 4:6, xo; 9:1; 
cf . Numb. 11:20. 


On the teachings of J see especially: Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, The Hexateuch , Vol. I, pp.. 98-104; Addis, The Docu¬ 
ments of the Hexateuch , Vol. I, pp. lii-liv; Kent, The Beginnings of 
Hebrew History (1904), pp. 31-34; Driver, Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 119 f.; McFadyen, 
The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians , pp. 76-83; 
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Gen. 20:1-17. 

21:8-21. 

22:1-19. 

31:19-24,26,28-30, 

32-42,51—32:1. 

35:1-5,66-8. 

40:1—41:40. 

42:8-26,29-37545: 
216-27; 50:15- 
20. 

Exod. 2:1-10. 

17:8-16. 

18:12-27. 

Numb. 11:16,246- 
30. 

Deut. 33:1-25. 


Gxjnkel, The Legends of Genesis (1901); Briggs, Higher Criticism 
of the Hexateuch , pp. 146-54; W. R. Harper, articles in Hebraica 
for 1888-91; H. P. Smith, Old Testament History , pp. 210 f.; Duff, 
Old Testament Theology , Vol. II, pp. 279-318. 

Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuch } pp. m-13, 120-38; 
idem, Genesis erkldrt (“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa¬ 
ment”), pp. xvi, xvii; Baudissin, Einleitung in die BUcher des 
Alten Testamentes , § 30; Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri 

(“ Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament”), pp. xvi-xx. 

§ 94. Understanding that the Prophetic Narrative E 

(§ 58, 2) had its origin in northern Israel between 800 and 
750 B. C., we are to ask ourselves the same question that 
was suggested concerning J (§ 85): What was his message ? 
It will be noted, at the very outset, that, since J and E are 
both, prophets or prophetic schools, and live about the same 
time, great similarity will be expected in their teachings. In 
the study of E emphasis may be placed on points in which he 
differs from J. The fact that one wrote primarily for 
southern Israel, the other for northern Israel, will explain 
many of the points in respect to which differences are found. 
The following passages may be regarded as representative 
of E: 

1. Abraham’s deception of Abimelech with reference to 
Sarah. 

2. The expulsion of Hagar and her son from Abraham’s 
family. 

3. The proposed sacrifice of Isaac. 

4. The flight of Jacob from Laban with the theft of 
Laban’s gods. 

5. Jacob’s journey to Bethel where he builds an 
altar. 

6. Joseph’s experiences in prison and his interpretation 
of Pharaoh’s dream. 

7. Joseph’s treatment of his brethren in Egypt. 

8. The birth of Moses and his adoption by Pharaoh’s 
daughter. 

9. Israel’s victory over Amalek. 

10. Jethro’s advice to Moses concerning the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 

11. The story of the seventy elders. 

12. The blessing of Moses. 
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_ § 95. E’s Distinctive Work may be grouped very sum¬ 
marily along the lines already indicated for J. These 
include— 

1. A strongly marked prophetic character , which is seen 

in (1) the representation of Abraham as a prophet; (2) the ® e .^g a0:7, 
ascribing of Elohim’s spirit to Joseph; (3) the lifting of Deut.34:10-12. 
Moses to the highest possible position in prophecy; (4) the Bxod. 15:20; 
representation of Miriam as a prophetess, and of Balaam Numb * 2 3-5-*4- 
as a prophet, although a non-Israelite; (5) the continuation numb. 11:16,24 fc- 
of the divine direction through the seventy elders; (6) the josh. 1 re¬ 
characterization of Joshua as Moses’s minister and as the 
servant of Jehovah; (7) the presentation (although rare) of Gen. 15:5;46:3. 
predictions concerning Israel’s greatness, including fore¬ 
casts of the future by Isaac and Jacob; and, still further, 

(8) the hero-stories which are intended to serve as ideals for 27:39 1; 48:20. 
the Israel of the writer’s own day, and, as such, to be “ tc* 3; 

regarded as his anticipations, in fact his predictions, of 
Israel’s future glory; (9) the general representation of theo- josh.,chap. 24. 
cratic guidance and control which prevails. 

2. A conception 0} God characterized by several striking 
facts; viz.: (1) the recognition of three different stages of 
growth, including (a) the situation of Israel’s early ances¬ 
tors, when polytheism and idolatry were in vogue; ( b ) the josh.24:2. 
religion of Abraham, and especially that of Jacob, who has 

seen the angels of Elohim and immediately introduces a 
reformation in his clientage by burying the strange gods 
under the oak at Shechem; (c) this is followed by the later Gen. 35:2-4. 
revelation of Jehovah; (2) the use of Elohim as the word Bxod. 3:15. 
for the Deity, until Jehovah is revealed, and its continuation Gen. 13:17-19; 18: 
afterward side by side with Jehovah and in certain special xglf.MsSn. 80 ^*:' 
phrases; (3) the frequent allusion to angels; (4) the frequent is-w" ’31:11] 
use of the dream as a means of revelation, especially in the 28: 

story of Joseph; (5) the very significant use of the plural J^g 31 ’ 10 ' * 4 ’ 
of the verb when employed as a predicate to the word for Gen * 10:135 3I:53 ‘ 
God— Elohim ; (6) the fact that the representations of the 
Deity are generally less crude than those of J, and partake 
far less of the anthropomorphic character; (7) the use of Gen. 31:42,53528: 
the phrase “fear of Isaac;” the sacred stone; the pillar at jos^*^? 33 ’ 9 ’ 
the door of the tent speaking; the stone of witness; (8) the Gen.22:1. 
peculiar representation of the deity as “trying” his people; 
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Josh. 6:20; Bxod. 
17:8-11. 


Gen. 50:29; 45:58. 


Cf . Gen., chaps. x6 
and 21. 


Gen.28:22; 8:20a; 
13:18; Josh. 9: 
27; Bxod. 33:7- 
xx ; Numb. 11: 
16-30. 

Gen. 20:1 17; 21: 
13. 


H0S.4:13f. ;8:ii f. 


H 0 s . 9:10; cf . 
Numb. 25:3a. 


Amos 2:9; cf . 
Numb. 13:33. 


Amos 1:2 — 2:3; 
9:7; Hos.7:8ft.; 
8 : 8 . 


(9) the custom of treating important events as the result of 
the direct action of the Deity, and not as having come about 
through the interposition of human effort; (10) the use by 
the Deity of men to accomplish his plans, although they 
may be ignorant of them or hostile to them. 

3. Other characteristic teachings may, perhaps, be grouped 
together, the more important being (1) a desire to shield 
the reputation of the patriarchs by relieving them of the 
responsibility in certain transactions, thus showing a keener 
ethical sense than J exhibited; (2) a definite recognition of 
the patriarchal cultus , including the tent of meeting (which 
was placed under the charge of Joshua, rather than Aaron 
and his sons), altars, pillars, but no priests; (3) a lack of 
interest in the outside world, and in the connection of Israel’s 
history with this world, but an attitude toward neighboring 
nations altogether friendly; (4) points of contact with Amos 
and Hosea; c/., e. g. } (a) the widely differing conceptions of 
Israel’s future in E and Amos; ( b ) the contrast between 
the attitude of E and that of the prophets toward the high- 
places and ancient sanctuaries of Canaan; (c) Hosea’s 
reference to the sin of Israel in joining themselves unto 
Baal-peor; ( d ) Amos’s allusion to the great stature of the 
Amorites; ( e ) the high ethical standard of Hosea and Amos 
as related to the corresponding standards of E; (/) the atti¬ 
tude of E toward the surrounding nations, and that of Amos 
and Hosea toward them. 


§ 96. Constructive Study. —Formulate, on the basis of § 95, the 
special points to be noted in E’s message to his times, including (1) that 
which is new in E as compared with J; (2) that which is different in E as 
compared with J; (3) that which is lacking in E as compared with J. 

On the teachings of E see: Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, The Hex- 
ateuch, Vol. I, pp. 110-20; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(6th ed.), pp. 11 8 f. ; Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch , Vol. I, pp. liv, lv; Kent, 
The Beginnings of Hebrew History , pp. 34 f.; McFadyen, The Messages of the Prophet¬ 
ic and Priestly Historians , pp. 76-83; Briggs, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch , 
pp. 146-54; W. R. Harper, articles in Hebraica for 1888-91; H. P. Smith, Old Testa¬ 
ment History , pp. 219 f.; Duff, Old Testament Theology , Vol. II, pp. 457-89. 

Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuch , -pp. 197-212, idem, Genesis erkldrt 
(“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament”) pp. xviii, xix; Baudissin, Ein¬ 
leitung in die Bucher des Alien TestamenteSj §30; Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri 
(“Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament”), pp. xxviii-xxxii. 
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§ 97. The Early Laws of the Israelitish nation 5 found 
in three main groups—viz., the Decalogue, the larger and 
smaller books of the Covenant—stand related to the prophecy 
of this period in three ways: (1) they are codified in this 
period—a step which involved general and, indeed, official 
acceptance; (2) they are appropriated and made a part of 
the prophetic history of JE—a step which signifies their 
endorsement by these prophets; (3) they serve as the legal 
basis for the prophetic utterance until the year 621 B. C. 

They may rightly be regarded as representing prophetic 
thought. Accordingly, the following study is suggested 
with a view to determining the character of the prophetic 
message which was conveyed through these codes to the 
people of the ninth and tenth centuries B. C. 

1. An examination of the principal passages relating Bxod. 20:2 ff., 7; 

to God , and a formulation of the results; viz., (a) the idea 14! 17’23?.’’ 34: 

of Jehovah’s jealousy—what is meant by this term ? (b) the 
prohibition of improper use of the divine name—what is 

involved here? ( c ) the thought of God as bestowing the 
blessings of crops and herds; ( d ) the thought of God as 
Israel’s God. 

2. Similar treatment of passages in which allusion is 2o: 4 ff.,7,8ff.,23; 
made to actions or conduct which may be termed trans- 13,**24, 32; ’34: 
gressions against God; e. g ., idolatry, polytheism, improper 12 

use of the divine name, sorcery, blasphemy, uncleanness. 

3. Similar treatment of passages in which allusion is 20:8ff., 24-26; 22: 
made to worship , dealing, e . g., with the sabbath, the altar, i8f. ; 34:18-26. 
offerings of first-fruits, sacrifices, clean and unclean, the 

feasts. 


4 A classification of the laws involving the relation of 
man to man in various activities of life, together with a 
statement of the fundamental principles which seem to 
underlie these enactments; e. g ., those relating to (a) per¬ 
sonal injuries and loss of life; ( b ) theft and violation of 
trust; (c) the rights of slaves; (d) filial reverence; ( e ) dam¬ 
age to property; (/) loans; (g) testimony; ( h ) the exercise of 
kindness; ( i ) bribery; (j) covetousness. 

5. A study of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, with a 


(a) Bxod. 20:13; 
21 :12-14, i8f., 
22-25, 28-32: (6) 
20:15; 21:16; 22: 
1-4, 7f., 10:13; 
(c) 21:2-11, 20, 
26f.; (<0 20:12; 
21:15,17; («) 20: 
14; 21:33-36: 
22:5, 6, 9, 16f.; 
( J ) 22:14 f., 25- 
27; (g) 20:16; 
23:1-3; ( h ) 22: 
21-24; 23 : 4 f., 9 - 
12; (*) 23:6-8; 
(/) 20:17. 


s C/. Constructive Studies in the Priestly Element in the Old Testament , §§20, 169; 
pp. 24 ff., 115 f. 
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view to ascertaining, in the case of each prophet, the extent 
to which these codes, or their individual enactments, are 
recognized by them and indorsed. 

§ 98. Constructive Study on the Early Judean Narratives in Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. —Take up these narratives (see § 58,3-6) for considera¬ 
tion in the same way as the foregoing materials, and endeavor to formulate 
(1) the writer’s point of view as seen in his choice of materials and in his 
version of the story; (2) the purpose of the writer as revealed in his pre¬ 
sentation of his materials; (3) the prophetic element in his narrative; (4) 
the teachings on the great themes of prophecy, viz., God, sin, Israel’s 
future, righteousness, and deliverance; (5) the points of agreement and 
differencejinjcomparison with the method and ideas of the J narrative in 
the Hexateuch. What conception of Israel’s history prevails in these 
narratives ? What national ideals are here presented ? 

§ 99. Constructive Study on the Early Ephraimitish Narratives of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. —In the same general way, consider these nar¬ 
ratives (see § 58,3-6) and compare them with the foregoing Judean material 
on the various points at issue, noting (a) the points of agreement and ( b ) 
those of variation, and formulate the teaching of these writers with refer¬ 
ence to the times and circumstances which they were striving to influence. 
How far is the teaching determined and influenced by the environment 
amid which it found utterance ? What outlook for Israel is here presented ? 

The material, thus far considered, might for many reasons be called 
pre-prophetism, i. e. y the movement which arose, developed, and prepared 
the way for true or real prophetism, i. e., prophetism in the purest and 
highest sense. It is generally recognized that the latter begins with Amos. 
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Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Section) 
of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, has made 
the following reports from Bagdad: 

REPORT NO. 24. 

“ Bagdad, August i, 1904. 

“ During the afternoon of the 27th of last January, while standing on 
the summit of the temple at Bismya watching the progress of the excava¬ 
tions, Abbas, a bright young Arab from Affedj, stuck his head out of the 
trench in which he was working, and excitedly motioned to me. In a 
moment I was in the trench. Two and a half meters below the surface, 
and imbedded in the west comer of the mud-brick platform of the temple, 
appeared the smooth white shoulder of a large marble statue. As the 
discovery of such an object creates great excitement among the super¬ 
stitious men, I quickly covered the white marble with dirt and, with the 
remark that it was nothing but a stone, transferred the gang to another 
place. The remainder of the afternoon was spent in wondering if the 
statue were perfect, or if its head were lacking; if it bore an inscription, 
and what its age might be. When at sunset the last man had left the 
excavations, we descended into the trench and with our hands carefully 
dug away the hard dirt from beneath the statue. The bent elbow appeared; 
we had found a statue with the arms free from the body. We dug toward 
the neck, and to our disappointment the marble came to an end; the statue 
was headless. Then, digging at the other end, we reached the feet; the 
toes were missing, but we recovered them from among the small fragments 
of marble which were scattered about in the dirt. It was dark when the 
statue was released, and, standing upright, by the light of a match, we 
searched it over for an inscription; but beneath the clinging dirt nothing 
like writing was visible. Wrapping about it an aba , we each took turn in 
carrying it to camp, fully a quarter of a mile away. It was not an easy 
task, for our ancient king weighed nearly two hundred pounds. 

“In the tent a bath was quickly prepared, and, as the dirt was washed 
away, three lines of a beautifully distinct inscription in the most archaic 
cha acter appeared written across the right upper arm. There were but 
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three short lines, little more than three words; but later, when I was able 
to translate them, they told us all that we most wished to know. 

“ About three weeks later, February 18, a workman, who was employed 
at the north corner of the temple, thirty meters from the spot where the 
statue was found, was clearing away the dirt near a wall, when a large 
round piece of dirty marble rolled out. We picked it up and cleared away 

the dirt. Slowly the eyes, 
the nose, and the ears of the 
head of a statue appeared. 
I hurriedly took it to my 
tent and placed it upon the 
neck of the headless statue. 
It fitted; the statue was com¬ 
plete. From beneath the 
thick coating of dirt the 
marble face seemed to light 
up wi h a wonderful smile 
of gratitude, for the long 
sleep of thousands of years 
in the grave was at an end, 
and the long-lost head was 
restored; or perhaps the 
smile was but the reflection 
of our own feelings. 

“The statue, including 
the low pedestal upon which 
it stands, is 78 centimeters 
high and 81 around the bot¬ 
tom of the skirt. The upper 
part of the body is entirely 
naked; the lower part is 
clothed in an embroidered 
skirt of six folds held up by 
a band and fastened behind. 
The back and shoulders are 
gracefully formed, the arms 
at the elbows are free from 
the body, and the hands are clasped before the waist. The well-shaped 
head is without hair, and the face is beardless; the eyes and eyebrows are 
now hollows in which ivory or precious stones were set. This is by far the 



Fig. i. —The Oldest Statue in the World. 
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most perfect and graceful statue yet found in Babylonia, and, as far as I 
know, the only one really in the round. 

“The inscription of three lines on its right upper arm is as follows: 



E-Sar (Temple) Eshar. 

Lugal Dad-du 1 King Daddu. 

Lugal Ud-nun-ki King of Udnun. 

“The first tells us the name of the temple of ancient Bismya, a temple quite 
new to Assyriologists. The second gives the name of the king represented 
by the statue; it may be pronounced Dad-du or Da-udu (David ?), a name 
hitherto unknown. The third line contains the ancient name of Bismya, 
Ud-nun which is mentioned, together with other Babylonian cities, in IV 
R., 38, 5, V R. 23, 27 f. and in the Code of Hammurabi. The two ele¬ 
ments of the name are joined together, but its frequent repetition upon 
tablets, seal cylinders, and vases, makes the reading certain. 

“When did this unknown king, Daddu—if that be his name—live? 
And when did his newly discovered city, Ud-nun, flourish ? Further 
excavations at Bismya will answer the question. For the present it must 
suffice to say that the archaic character of the writing, the depth at which 
the statue was discovered, far below the ruins of Naram-Sin’s time, the 
entire absence of the name both of the king and of the city in the earliest 
records from Nippur and Telloh, and a study of other inscriptions found 
at Bismya, all point to an antiquity exceeding that of any other known 
king of Babylonia. 

1 Perhaps it would be better to read as indicated below, D a-udu.— Price. 
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REPORT NO. 25. 

“ Bagdad, August 20, 1904. 

“ Four-fifths of all the antiquities offered for sale in Bagdad are spurious. 
This is the conclusion reached after three months spent in visiting dozens 
of shops of antiquity manufacturers and dealers, and after an examination 
of hundreds of statues, bas-reliefs, clay and stone tablets, inscribed bronze 
rings, stone vases, seal cylinders, and objects unlike anything which the 
ancient world ever produced. One would suppose that Bagdad, surrounded 
as it is by the ruins of the ancient Babylonian cities, would have enough 
genuine antiquities without producing imitations. This is precisely the 
reason why the antiquity forger flourishes here. A continuous stream of 
his products is making its way from Bagdad to the private collections of 
Europe, and more than one successful piece has found a conspicuous place 
in the show-case of a great national museum. 

“Assyriology had hardly come into existence when this illegitimate 
offspring appeared. The early forgers confined their energies largely to 
the manufacture of tablets, and as a knowledge of the cuneiform was not 
deemed necessary, they merely molded the clay, and, stamping upon it a 
few wedge-shaped marks, produced an object which could deceive none but 
themselves. The next step was to cast the tablets, and in this they were 
more successful. They were unable, however, entirely to remove the 
traces of the casting marks, the characters were less sharp, and the weight 
and the peculiar salty taste of the original were lacking. When the tablets 
from Telloh were found in such large quantities, the genuine article became 
so cheap that for the moment the imitation of the ordinary “contract” 
practically ceased. 

“The manufacture of seal cylinders. has been a profitable source of 
revenue increasing with the European demand for these ancient art 
treasures. The simplest method of imitation is by molding colored glass, 
or a composition resembling granite, but at the best the objects thus pro¬ 
duced are crude. The more successful imitations are engraved from 
fragments of larger antiquities or from stones found in the hills of Upper 
Mesopotamia. The engraver may either copy a design from a genuine 
cylinder or originate one of his own, and in either case detection may be 
difficult, for seal cylinders of almost every kind of stone, of all grades of 
workmanship, and with an unlimited variety of designs have been dis¬ 
covered. Although in this fine his chance of success is the greatest, he 
finds difficulty in boring the hole in the center of the stone, or, boring in 
from both ends, he cannot join it well in the center, or he fails to produce 
the exact effect upon the edges of the hole which are frequently worn away 
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by constant rubbing. In purchasing a seal cylinder not only should the 
material and workmanship be examined, but especially the design should 
be studied—a test which only the expert familiar with Babylonian myth¬ 
ology can employ. 

“In very recent years the forger has directed his energy to statue¬ 
making. The material which he employs is a soft limestone or marble. 
His design is taken either from the illustrations of the monuments of 
Nineveh, Khorsabad, and Nimrud, or from his own imagination. The 
face of the statue, if of a man, is usually bearded in the Assyrian style, the 
dress is more or less Greek or Roman, the eyes are not well placed, and the 
entire surface of the statue has an unmistakable yellowish tint produced 
by an application of acid. Occasionally the statue is of a female figure, 
sometimes seated, sometimes leaning against a post, or in some other 
position which the forger assumes would be appropriate for a Babylonian 
lady to assume. Frequently a trace of an inscription, too faint to read, 
accompanies the statue, or the head is broken off, or an arm is lacking, to 
give it an air of genuineness. Of the fifty or more statues now for sale, in 
Bagdad, nearly all were made by a Persian named Riza who has succeeded 
in disposing of most of his work to the native Bagdad antiquity dealers. 

“Just at the present moment the energy of Riza and the other Persian 
engravers in Bagdad and Kerbela is directed to the copying of stone tablets 
and vase inscriptions, the originals of which from Telloh, Abu Habba, 
and Babylon have fallen into their hands. Instead of an exact copy, occa¬ 
sionally a line from another inscription is inserted so carefully that detec¬ 
tion is exceedingly difficult. The freshness of the inscription, or the 
marks of acid which may have been added to give it the appearance of 
age, are about the only clues. Quite as difficult to detect is an inscription 
which may be copied on an ancient vase or other ancient object which 
previously bore no inscription, and here also only the recent marks of the 
chisel or of acids, or some careless oversight of the engraver, as the crowd¬ 
ing of the characters, the division of the words, or the shallowness of his 
lines, betrays his work. 

“Fortunately for the archaeologist, most of the forgeries are still in the 
hands of the illicit antiquity dealers in Bagdad, and there they are likely 
to remain. However, the dealer eagerly watches the advent of the stranger, 
displays his wares, and carefully explains how he dug up this statue at 
Abu Habba, and how that stone tablet was sent by a friend from Telloh, 
or that vase was stolen by a workman from the Germans at Babylon. If 
the stranger is too wise to buy, it is shipped, whenever opportunity may 
offer,.along with some genuine antiquities, to London or Paris or Berlin, 
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and there its fate depends upon the shrewdness and training of the archae¬ 
ologist into whose hands it happens to fall. 

“An Arab woman who was recently searching for antiquities at Warka, 
the ancient Erech, discovered an inscribed bowl-shaped vase of a beautiful 
greenish-tinted onyx. The vase was sold to a passing Arab for a karan, 
or eight cents, and finally it came into the possession of a Bagdad collector, 
who claims that he purchased it for four liras ($17.60). It stands 10 centi¬ 
meters high; it is 16.5 in diameter at the top, and 6 at the bottom; its walls 
average 1 centimeter in thickness. When found, the base was broken off ? 
but it is now fitted to the upper part, forming a perfect specimen of a vase 
used in the temple service during the fifth millennium B. C. 



“A small portion of its polished surface near the rim has been cut away 
to obliterate an inscription which once stood there, yet traces of a few 
characters, among them Lugal Kish , king of Kish, possibly appear. 

“By the side of the obliterated inscription is a perfect one of seven 
lines, written in the most archaic characters. It would appear that the 
vase was lost to its original owner, possibly through war, and that its later 
possessor, Lugal-kisal-si, king of Erech, caused the earlier inscription to 
be erased; upon the birth of a son a new inscription was added, and the 
vase was presented by the hand of a priest as a votive offering of the newly 
born child. 

“Lugal-kisal-si, known to us from a vase inscription of Lugal-kigub- 
nidudu, which was found at Nippur, 2 ruled at Erech some time before 
4000 B. C. Hilprecht (p. 58, n. 3) regards him as the son of Lugal-kigub- 
nidudu. If this is true, our vase inscription mentions a third generation of 
this ancient royal family. It may be transliterated and translated as follows: 

2 See Hilprecht’s Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Vol. I, Part II, Plate 37, No. 86, 
1 . 7, and also Plate 42, No. 89. 
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1 Dingir Urru- 111 3 

2 isib A-gfd-ba-du 4 ta 

3 dumu Lugal-kisal-si 

4 tu-da 

5 dam 5 

6 Mu s -bar-sag-ni 

7 a-mu-Sub. 


1 To Urru, 6 

2 the priest A-gid-ba-du for 

3 the son of Lugal-kisal-si 

4 bom of 

5 his wife 

6 Mu-bar-sag 

7 has given (this vase). 


“ The total cost of the house is not far from fifty-five liras. At the 
close of the excavations, the windows, doors and poles of the roof may be 
transported to another ruin and used in a second house. 



Fig. 3.—The Camp of The Expedition of the Oriental Exploration Fund at Bismya. 

“ The walls of the house are mostly of mud-brick, but on the right side 
are bricks from the ruins. The roof is flat and is fined with battlements. 
On one side it is built up to furnish shade in the latter part of the after¬ 
noon, and it is provided with poles from which hammocks are suspended. 
One can walk on the roof entirely around the enclosure.” 

3 Compare IV R. 5, 66a. 

4 Nin-a-gid-ha-du is a goddess mentioned in Hilprecht’s book (Vol. I, Plate 
3 8 > 1 - 3 2 )* 

s According to Hilprecht, this form of m u and dam does not appear together 
in any Nippur inscription (see Part II, p. 34). 

6 Or, To Urru, by the priest A-gid-ha-du, the son of Lugal-kisal-si, born of bis 
wife Mu-har-sag, is (this vase) given.— Price. 
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Fig. 4.—The House of The Expedition of the Oriental Exploration Fund at Bismya, 

Mr. Jason Paige who was sent in December last as engineer to the 
expedition has been recalled and Mr. Victor Persons has been appointed 
to the position and is now on his way to Bagdad, having sailed from 
London on October 26 for Bosreh. 

Robert Francis Harper, Director . 

Haskell Oriental Museum, 

The University of Chicago, 

October 26, 1904. 
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THE ST. LOUIS MEETING OF OFFICERS. 

The officers’ meetings at St. Louis on September 22 were exceedingly 
interesting and useful. At the Breakfast, which was attended by forty-five 
persons, President Charles Cuthbert Hall presiding, the several executive 
officers of the Association made reports of the work done and to be done, 
and many others made brief speeches upon the object and methods of the 
Association. A meeting of the Board of Directors also was held, at which 
important matters were arranged. 

THE NEXT CONVENTION TO BE HELD IN BOSTON. 

The matter of widest interest, settled at St. Louis, was the place and 
time of holding the next annual Convention of the Association. A formal 
invitation to the Association had been extended by the Boston members to 
meet in that city, and this invitation was accepted by the Directors, so that 
Boston will be the meeting place of the third great Convention of the Asso¬ 
ciation. The certainty that at Boston the best possible Convention can be 
brought to pass causes much enthusiam in the preparation for this annual 
event. 

The dates for the Convention are fixed for Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February 14, 15, and 16, 1905. Tremont Temple has been 
engaged for the three evening sessions of the Convention, and will be the 
headquarters of the Association during the meeting. Other churches and 
halls in the immediate vicinity will be at the disposal of the Convention for 
the Departmental Sessions. 

THE PROGRAM OF THE CONVENTION. 

The main theme of the Convention, with its subdivisions and the sub¬ 
jects of the several addresses, has been determined, and is here given: 

THE AIMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

I. To Bring the Individual into Conscious Relation with God. 

1. The Direct Influence of God upon One’s Life. 

2. The Bible as an Aid to Self-Discovery. 

3. The Church as a Factor in Personal Religious Development. 

II. To Develop in the Individual a Social Conscience. 

1. Literature as an Expression of Social Ideals. 

2. Science as a Teacher of Morality. 

3. The Ethical Education of Public Opinion. 
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III. To Quicken in the Individual a Sense of National and Universal Broth¬ 
erhood. 

1. The Sacredness of Citizenship. 

2. The Mission of Christianity to the World. 

3. International Effort for Righteousness. 

In addition to the three general sessions, there will be (as at Philadel¬ 
phia) a Joint Session of Departments on Wednesday morning, with a most 
interesting and vital topic for discussion, “The Place of Formal Instruc¬ 
tion in Religious and Moral Education.” There will be addresses upon this 
subject as it relates to the Home, the Sunday School, the Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association, the Public School, the Preparatory School, and the College. 

The programs of the seventeen Departmental Sessions are being pre¬ 
pared and will be announced soon. 

THE ST. LOUIS CONGRESS OF PRACTICAL RELIGION. 

In the International Congress of Arts and Science, of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, one of the twenty-four departments was 
devoted to Practical Religion. The program furnished a three-hour 
session on this subject, with eminent speakers, for five days of the Congress 
week, and on Sunday two great sessions were held in Festival Hall. The 
themes of the papers and the persons who read them were as follows: (1) 
“Religion,” President Henry Churchill King, Oberlin College; Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, Harvard University. (2) “General Religious Edu¬ 
cation,” Professor George A. Coe, Northwestern University; Dr. Walter 
L. Hervey, examiner of the Board of Education of the Schools of Greater 
New York. (3) “Professional Religious Education,” President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, Union Theological Seminary; Dean Frank K. Sanders, 
Yale Divinity School. (4) “Religious Agencies,” Dr. Washington Glad¬ 
den, Columbus, O.; Dr. James M. Buckley, editor of New York Christian 
Advocate. (5) “Religious Work,” Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, rector of Holy 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia; Dr. Henry C. Mabie, 
corresponding secretary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. (6) 
“Personal Religious Influence,” Rev. Hugh Black, Edinburgh, Scotland; 
Professor John E. McFadyen, Knox College, Toronto; Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president.of the American Unitarian Association; Dr. E. B. Pollard, 
Georgetown, Ky. (7) “Social Religious Influence,” President Joseph 
Swain, Swarthmore College; Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, rabbi of Sinai Congrega¬ 
tion, Chicago; Professor Edward C. Moore, Harvard University; Dr. Josiah 
Strong, president of the American Institute of Social Service, New York. 

The Congress of Arts and Science, as a whole, was the most remarkable 
gathering of European and American scholars ever held, and will be a 
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memorable occasion in the history of education. The sessions of the 
Department of Practical Religion were not less interesting or less important 
than the sessions of other departments. The papers read were exceedingly 
strong and helpful. The great need, opportunity, and method of making 
education more religious and moral, and of making practical religion more 
scientific and effective, was set forth most ably by many leaders in this 
field of thought and action. 

It is the purpose of the officials of the St. Louis Exposition to publish 
all of the addresses of the Congress in book form as soon as possible. It 
is expected, therefore, that the general public will have an opportunity to 
secure and benefit by the addresses given at the Congress. 

THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

The Executive Board of the Association has been deliberate in its 
appointment of persons to membership in the Council of Religious Edu¬ 
cation. This department of the Association, as provided by the Constitu¬ 
tion, will consist of sixty men engaged in scientific religious and moral 
education. At the time of the Philadelphia Convention but twenty-six 
members of the Council had been appointed; seven were added at that 
time, and subsequently sixteen have been added, so that forty-nine of the 
Councilors have now been elected. The officers of the Council are: Dean 
Frank K. Sanders, Yale University, president; Professor George A. Coe, 
Northwestern University, executive secretary; Dr. William B. Forbush, 
Boston, recording secretary. The additional members of the Executive 
Committee have still to be elected. 

The Council had an important meeting at St Louis on September 22, 
and has definitely taken up its very large and useful work in connection 
with the Association. 

THE WORK OF THE LOCAL GUILDS. 

As an illustration of what is being done by the Local Guilds of the 
Association already formed, a brief statement may be given of the work in 
progress by the Guilds at Evanston, Ill., and at Hyde Park, Chicago. 

The Evanston Guild of the Religious Education Association is con¬ 
ducting two teacher-training courses with reference to Sunday-school 
work. One is entitled “ Introduction to the Bible,” and is conducted on suc¬ 
cessive Monday evenings through October, November, and December, 
by Professor D. A. Hayes, Garrett Biblical Institute. The other course 
is on 1 ‘ The Principles of Teaching,” to be conducted on successive Monday 
evenings through January, February, and March, by Professor Walter D. 
Scott, Northwestern University. The courses are given in the hall of the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association of the city. Definite lessons are to be 
studied in the pursuance of the course, and special reading done. No 
fees are required for attendance. 

The Hyde Park Guild, in which the ten leading churches of the district 
are united, announces four series of lectures as follows: three lectures by 
Professor H. L. Willett, on “Old Testament Prophecy,” to be given in 
November; three lectures by President W. R. Harper, on “The Work of 
the Old Testament Sages,” to be given in January; three lectures by Pro¬ 
fessor Shailer Mathews, on “The Gospels,” to be given in February and 
March; and three lectures by Professor Ernest D. Burton, on “The Pauline 
Writings,” to be given in April. These popular lectures are to be given 
on Thursday evenings. Membership in the Guild at the fee of $i entitles 
one to admission to all the lectures. Single tickets are fixed at 25 cents each. 

Besides these lecture courses, the Hyde Park Guild also provides two 
training classes to be conducted on Monday evenings from October to 
April, at one of the centrally located churches. The first course is on 
“The Application of the Principles of Pedagogy and Psychology to Sunday- 
School Teaching,” conducted by Professor G. B. Smith. The text-book 
used in this course is the new work by Professor Coe, Education in Religion 
and Morals. The class consists of more than one hundred and twenty-five 
members. The second course is to be “An Introduction to the New 
Testament,” conducted by Mr. Henry B. Sharman. 

In both the Evanston and the Hyde Park Guilds the study courses have 
been affiliated with the Cook County Sunday-School Association, so that 
those who pursue these courses can upon examination at the end receive a 
certificate from the Cook County Association. 

THE DEATH OF DR. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS. 

Elsewhere in this issue a memorial article to Professor Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, late Professor of Old Testament Interpretation in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is published. Dr. Curtiss died in London on Septem¬ 
ber 22 of cerebral haemorrhage. He was on his way back to this country 
after a summer spent in arduous research in Palestine, and was in London 
arranging with his English publishers, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, for 
the printing of his researches. 

Dr. Curtiss was one of the charter members of the Religious Education 
Association and was State Director for Illinois. He had been deeply 
interested in the inception and development of the movement, and had been 
active in promoting its work. His death is a severe and painful loss to this 
Association, to his Seminary, to the body of Old Testament scholars among 
whom he was prominent, and in many ways to the whole religious world. 
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The Beginnings of Christianity. By Professor Paul Wernle, 
University of Basel. Translated by G. A. Bienemann. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Vol. I, 1903, pp. 389; Vol. II, 
1904, pp. 376. 

Whoever wishes to know the direction in which New Testament studies 
are now tending need only compare the classic Life 0} Paul by Conybeare 
and Howson, the Apostolic Age by Weizsacker, and this recently translated 
work of Wernle. The difference between these books is not so much a 
matter of scholarship, for the oldest of the three books is easily the equal 
of the others in this particular; it rather lies in the method pursued by each. 
As contrasted with Weizsacker, Wernle shows how large progress has 
been made during the last five years in the recognition of the Jewish elements 
in the New Testament, and more particularly does it disclose the new 
constructive stage into which theological scholarship has passed in the 
attempt to distinguish the inherited and formal elements of New Testament 
Christianity from its essential elements. 

Professor Wernle is fortunately possessed of the historical rather than 
the analytico-literary temperament. His earlier works upon the synoptic 
problem show that he is master of that particular department of criticism 
which must underlie any study of the gospels, but his present work shows 
how far the spirit of the historian has overtopped that of the mere critic. 
In certain cases it could be wished that its effect had been even greater 
than it is. Professor Wernle has occasionally gone out of his way to minimize 
the historicity of some of the sayings and events of the gospels. As he does 
not provide his work with footnotes giving reasons for his decision, such 
dicta often appear arbitrary. But when allowance is made for this weak¬ 
ness, if it may so be designated, we have in his treatise that which, with 
Harnack’s, is on the whole the most satisfactory piece of historical work 
on the apostolic age since the appearance of Weizsacker’s volumes. 

Professor Wernle has really given us a study in biblical theology. The 
incidents of the life of Jesus and of Paul are all but overlooked. But 
biblical theology, as he handles it, is a matter of life, not of philosophy. 
He is really interested in seeing how the religious forces set in motion by 
Jesus finally precipitated themselves in the ecclesiastical era of the second 
century. The reader will naturally turn with most interest to his treatment 
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of the teaching of Jesus. His method here is that which it is to be hoped 
all biblical theology will sooner or later adopt—the discrimination between 
the form and the content of Jesus’ teaching by the use of criteria given by 
the study of Judaism. Professor Wemle is convinced that the essential 
message of Jesus is eschatological. Its form and description were inherited 
by him from his contemporaries, with whom he shared the belief in demons 
and the certainty of the divine judgment day. Yet in the real contents 
of his message Jesus was a deliverer, not only from the penalty of the 
judgment day, but from the limitations of Judaism itself. Eschatological 
as his call is, it is the only one which could appeal to Jews and must appeal 
to all time. But its details are certainly not vital to the teaching of the 
Redeemer. The real gospel lies within them. Life is to be sanctified 
in view of an impending eternity. Conscientiousness, love, trust in a 
heavenly Father—these constitute the religious message of Jesus. But 
these, after all, have a result in a life which is in the true sense prophetic. 
Jesus as the Messiah had the spirit of God, and his followers were under 
the same divine influence. 

It is from this point that Professor Wemle approaches the age of primi¬ 
tive Christianity. Recognizing, as any historian must, that the first move¬ 
ment in Jerusalem was hardly more than a form of Judaism in its externals, 
he yet describes finally the great historical fact that there actually did 
appear a new religious life, a new power. As a message of Jesus had been 
a redemption, so the new life of the apostles was a redeemed life. They 
believed that Jesus was the Christ, and their conviction as to the near 
approach of eternity induced religious experiences such as are without 
parallel except in the case of the prophets. 

This recognition of the Holy Spirit as the great factor in apostolic 
Christian life has never been expressed more clearly by recent writers, 
and in it we get the clue to the entire purpose of Wemle’s work; viz., to 
establish the thesis that the outer form of Christianity was Jewish and 
temporal, while its real heart was a spiritual movement which does not 
depend upon the historic form, but may be lived in any age in accordance 
with the general intellectual life of the age. It is no mere chance that such 
a result should be so admirably expressed in the region of biblical theology, 
just as Sabatier emphasized it in the region of systematic theology. 

If there is to be any serious criticism of Wemle’s work outside of that 
already indicated, it lies in his treatment of Paul. He has at his disposition 
that which is really a key to Paulinism, viz., Christian faith as the accept¬ 
ance of Jesus as Christ. In such a conviction and its presuppositions all 
Paulinism is implied. In view of this fact, Professor Wemle’s discussion 
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seems a little off the track. At the same time, although he disregards 
messianism as a formative element in Paul’s thought, his historical exegesis 
leads him to the heart of Paulinism; redemption through the life of the 
spirit induced by the acceptance of Jesus as Christ. Here again it is 
evident that he has disclosed a normative process. Paulinism, like the 
teaching of Jesus and the belief of the Jerusalem church, had in it the two 
sets of material—that devoted to exposition and that which is eternally 
true. Professor Wemle finds criteria a little too exclusively in the apolo¬ 
getic mood of Paul. Undoubtedly he is correct in saying that this purpose 
leads the apostle to overemphasize certain phenomena and to exclude 
other data which the modem mind must recognize. That is to say, Pro¬ 
fessor Wemle insists that, in order to show Christ to be the Redeemer 
of men, Paul feels himself compelled to prove universal guilt and the utter 
lack of any hope for the world except through the acceptance of the histori¬ 
cal Jesus as Christ. Similarly, too, this apologetic purpose, as Professor 
Wemle holds, leads Paul at times to certain inconsistencies with some of 
his own teachings which are less controlled by apologetic interests. Now, 
few would deny that there is a large element of truth in this position of 
Professor Wemle in the case of Romans. Paul is certainly largely influ¬ 
enced by his systematic procedure. But assuredly Paulinism is not exclu¬ 
sively apologetic, and it is a fair question whether he would actually insist 
that guilt is universal. 

Further, it is a mistake to consider, as Wemle does, that Paulinism is 
the generalization of the experience of Paul. His experience is only one 
of the two foci of the apostle’s thought. The other is the genuinely messianic 
concept which Paul in the primitive church attached to the historical 
person Jesus. The failure to recognize this messianic element compels 
Professor Wemle to have recourse to that deus ex machina , Hellenism, 
when he comes to the discussion of the Christology of the later epistles. 
The conception of Jesus as the Son of God, he holds, came to Paul through 
the mythopoetic process. Thanks to this process, the Messiah became 
to the apostle a Greek Son of God, pre-existent, the creator of the world. 
It will be admitted by all that there is a development in the later Christol¬ 
ogy of the apostle; but it is hard to support the thesis that this develop¬ 
ment is due to any Greek mythopoetic process. A historical study of the 
term and concept of “Son of God” will certainly give pause to the accept¬ 
ance of Professor Wemle’s easy generalization. In the messianic concept 
there are implied all of the Christological concepts of Paul which are not 
implied by the facts of the historical Jesus. For this reason, if for no 
other, we cannot agree with Professor Wemle in finding inconsistencies in 
Pauline soteriology and Christology. 
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While Professor Wemle comes to the discussion of the later Christianity, 
his method is unchanged, but his interests are more concentrated upon 
the development of the church as an exponent of the divine life. Through¬ 
out the second volume of the translation, which is largely concerned with 
the Christianity of the latter part of the first century, his conclusions are 
less open to objections than in the above-mentioned aspects of Paulinism. 
Yet it is in this period also that his critical conceptions as to the origin of 
the gospels are much in evidence. With all recent scholars, he finds in them 
a large reflection of the thought of the later period. Whether all of his 
detailed conclusions in this particular are to be accepted is a matter of 
doubt, but there can be no question that he is right in his insistence that 
sub-apostolic Christianity is the struggle between the legislative inheritance 
of the church from Judaism and the free spiritual fife of genuine Christianity. 

It is to be hoped that this very insufficient review will show the impor¬ 
tance of this work. No student of the New Testament can afford to neglect 
it. Whether or not he will agree with all its positions is a secondary matter. 
Professor Wemle has opened up the true method of study; and if his volume 
has no other effect than to impress upon biblical students the commanding 
position of eschatology in the gospel, it will not have been written in vain. 
The tendency for the last generation has been steadily toward the mini¬ 
mizing of those elements in the New Testament which are concerned with 
immortality. Christianity has been made increasingly an ethical system 
or bald mysticism, regardless of the very central thought of all the New 
Testament documents. The new movement in New Testament study, of 
which this volume is so distinguished a representative, will serve to correct 
this error. The details of eschatology, we can see now, may very properly 
be treated as Christianity’s inheritance from Judaism. The fact of eternity, 
and its relations to the present life under the influence of this new school, 
are sure to play once more a larger and inevitable dynamic rdle in theology. 
In the first zeal of discovery both the method and its results may be over¬ 
emphasized, but in themselves they can be gainsaid only from a priori 
premises. g ^ 

The Titles of the Psalms: Their Nature and Meaning Explained. 
By James William Thirtle. New York: Henry Frowde, 1904. 

Pp. viii + 386. $2. 

He is a bold, brave man who will tackle a problem that has outwitted 
the sages of centuries. Translators, textual critics, and exegetes have always 
been more or less baffled whenever they have attempted a solution of this 
knotty problem of the Psalter. 
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From every evidence in the oldest of the versions, the Septuagint, the 
superscriptions of the Psalms were quite mysterious and unknown in the 
second and third centuries B. C. This shows itself by the fact that some 
of the terms are transliterated bodily without translation from the Hebrew 
into the Greek. The varied character and purpose of these titles would 
seem to furnish a clue to their complete explanation. But merely a glance 
at the latest and best commentaries on the Psalter shows that they still 
occupy quarters in the realm of the unknown. It is true that much in 
these titles, such as the names of authors, of the particular kind of compo¬ 
sition, and historical data have been measurably understood. But the 
so-called musical titles have been a sphinx to interpreters. The key to 
their real meaning must have been lost very early in the history of the 
Psalter. 

Mr. Thirtle took up the study of the Psalms and pursued it with great 
zeal and minuteness. In his study of the history and structure of the 
individual psalms the titles came in for their share of attention. In 
remembering how the ancients wrote their documents, without word 
divisions, or paragraphs, or punctuation, he took up the study of these 
psalm headings. It seemed evident that the psalms followed each other 
closely without break or division, and that these headings of the psalms 
were simply sandwiched in between two psalms. When the individual 
psalms were separated these titles were so disposed that they stood at the 
heads of the psalms to which those who had separated them supposed they 
belonged. 

The author, in the course of his study, turned to that model poem, 
Hab., chap. 3. Here he noted that its superscription is, “A prayer of 
Habakkuk the prophet, upon Shigionoth; ,, and that its subscription is, 
“For the Chief Musician, on my stringed instruments. ,, That is, at the 
head of the psalm we find its class (a prayer), its author (Habakkuk), and 
its special character (Shigionoth). These particulars are literary, they deal 
with the writer and the writing. At the end we find a statement that is 
musical and exclusively so. The psalm has been adapted by the chief 
singer, and is one for orchestral rendering in the worship of God. 

This psalm of Habakkuk, standing alone as it does, is a model of form 
for the psalms of the Psalter. This being so, it seems probable that in the 
Psalter the lines beginning with “For the Chief Musician,” and its accom¬ 
panying words up to the designation of authorship, should follow the 
psalm preceding that on which they are written. Actual test shows that 
this arrangement is not only probable, but is certain in some cases, very 
probable in most cases, and doubtful in only two or three examples. Further 
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than this, many of the terms that immediately follow “For the Chief 
Musician,” which have hitherto been enigmas, now yield to a reasonable 
solution. The words Al-tashheth which now stand in the superscriptions 
to Pss. 57, 58, and 59, mean, “do not destroy,” and belong to the sub¬ 
scription in each case of the preceding psalm; and the preceding psalm is 
an appeal to God to be merciful, “do not destroy.” In most of the cases 
the solution is almost as happy as this one. A few of the terms, formerly 
designated “musical,” scarcely yield to the author’s genius. 

This key to a solution of the “title” question likewise has its difficulties, 
though they are very few. It gives Pss. 45 and 87 each a double attribu¬ 
tion of authorship to sons of Korah, one in the superscription and one in 
the subscription. But it solves the former double superscription of Ps. 88, 
and now assigns it, and rightly, to Heman; and Ps. 89 to Ethan, the 
Ezrahite. 

The main contention of the author is certainly true. He has found the 
key that has been lying within sight of scholars, but unseen, for long cen¬ 
turies. His discovery has opened up a series of questions that require 
re-investigation. Some of these are, (1) the age of the Psalter, (2) the com¬ 
pactness of the Psalter, (3) the character of the content of the individual 
psalms, in view of the meanings proposed for some of these new sub¬ 
scriptions. 

The last half of the book is the presentation of the Psalter entire in the 
Revised Version, with the “titles” distributed according to the key dis¬ 
covered in Habakkuk. 

Ira Maurice Price. 


The Fatherhood of God. By Rev. A. Lincoln Shute, Chicago. 

New York: Eaton & Mains, 1904. Pp. 310. $1. 

The question at issue between this book and others upon the same 
subject is as to the true Christian conception of God in his relation to men. 
There are two conceptions of God current at the present time, each of which 
has its earnest adherents and advocates. One view is held by such men as 
Professor Wendt in his Teaching of Jesus , the late Professor A. B. Bruce 
in his Kingdom of God , Professor W. N. Clarke, the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, and many eminent scholars and religious thinkers. The other 
view is that which traditional post-Reformation theology has elaborated. 
The thorough study which has been given the teaching of Jesus during the 
last fifty years has shown the inconsistency of this traditional view with 
Jesus’ thought concerning God as Father. Jesus taught men to think 
that God acts lovingly toward all men—good men and bad men; that God 
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is the Father of all men in that he has given them existence, has made them 
spiritual beings capable of communion with himself, and capable of realiz¬ 
ing the highest human ideal (as the book of Genesis has it, men are “made 
in the image of God”). The spiritual nature and characteristics of men, 
their ability to understand, appreciate, and achieve God’s will, is the basis 
for Jesus’ constant teaching that God is their Father. It is a striking 
feature of Jesus’ teaching that he nowhere speaks of God as becoming the 
Father of men. 

He does enjoin men to become sons (Matt. 5:45), meaning that men 
shall fulfil their sonship by becoming loving as God is loving. This termi¬ 
nology of Jesus is not chosen for its logical consistency, but because it best 
expresses for his time and hearers the thought which he wishes to convey. 
He does not hesitate to speak of God as Father of all men at the same 
time that he speaks of men as becoming sons of God. Over this termi¬ 
nology many stumble. 1 

The difficulty with these writers is that they are dealing with the form 
of expression rather than with the essential idea of Jesus. A similar case 
of Jesus’ use of forms of expression superficially divergent is his constant 
use of the term “Kingdom of God,” with the term “Father,” rather than 
King, as applied to God. God is the Father of the Kingdom . This 
terminology is not logically consistent, but is what Jesus chose to express 
his idea. 

The real issue in the discussion concerning the universal or limited 
fatherhood of God is one of democracy or aristocracy in theology. The 
theology of an aristocratic form of society conceives of one class of men 
as the especial favorites of God, for whom he does much; they stand in an 
exclusive relation to him. The sons of God, according to this conception 
of theology, are a spiritual aristocracy separated from the mass of men, 
the recipients of God’s peculiar blessings. It was in such a way that the 
Jews thought themselves the special objects of God’s favor as compared 
with other nations of men. The universal fatherhood of God is the demo¬ 
cratic conception of theology; it stands for the idea that men are essentially 
upon a common plane, and that God acts lovingly toward them all. He 
does not single out a few for special favors, but is no respecter of persons, 
is as interested in one as in another. 

The logomachy over whether men are sons or become sons of God is a 

1 So Mr. Shute when he says: “If God can be the Father of those who are not 
his sons, but are the children of the devil and must become the sons of God, then I 
suppose we must believe in the universal fatherhood of God! And, with the same 
method of reasoning, we may believe in anything that happens to strike our fancy.” 
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waste of time and temper. We may follow the form of expression which 
Jesus used, if we care to do so; or we may adopt a terminology which 
better expresses at the present time the essential thought which he had, 
namely, that men are made to love and obey God; that it rests with them 
to choose between love and obedience, or estrangement and disobedience; 
that when they are loving and obedient they fulfil their sonship. Of course, 
God must deal with disobedient sons in the way fitted to their attitude 
toward him. The analogy of the family is complete here: the child may 
be loving and obedient, or unloving and disobedient; the parent necessarily 
assumes ail attitude toward the child corresponding to that of the child 
toward the parent; the unloving and disobedient child must be treated in 
such a way as to bring him into love and obedience. So God varies his 
treatment of men for their highest good. 

The spirit of Dr. Shute’s book is passionate, the argument is dialectical. 
The preface states that the substance of the book was read before a body 
of Methodist ministers in Chicago, and that “it was severely criticised by 
preachers who are not supposed to entertain loose notions on the funda¬ 
mentals of Christianity.” The reason why, it is clear to see. The book 
does not approach the problems involved with a religious aim or a profound 
insight. It stumbles over terminology; it is absorbed with formal logic; 
it is anxious to defend the narrow theological conception as against the 
deep and comprehensive view of God which Jesus gave. 

C. W. V. 


Old Testament Manual; Notes on New Testament Lessons; Won¬ 
der Stories from the Gospels. By Frederica Beard. Chicago: 
Winona Publishing Co., 1903. Respectively, pp. 139, $0.75; 
pp. 68, $0.40; pp. 80. $0.25. 

The first of these books is a manual for teachers of children from seven 
to ten years old, and is prepared on the basis of Dr. R. G. Moulton’s 
little book of Bible Stories (Old Testament ), which is to be placed in the 
hands of the children as a text-book. The second book here noticed is a 
similar manual for teach: rs of children nine or ten years old, in whose 
hands the Wonder Stories arranged by the same author serves rs a text¬ 
book. The latter contains nothing but the simple Scripture narrative in 
the Authorized, Revised, or Twentieth Century version, with omissions 
and without Bible references. It would be a good book for young children 
to read or hear at home in place of the Bible itself. 

The following good points might be summarized to the credit of this 
series: It substitutes neat and substantially bound text-books for the 
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vulgar lesson papers so commonly used. It attempts, with fair success, 
a grading of Scripture selections according to the age of the pupils, though 
the editor has felt obliged to follow the unfortunate tradition of beginning 
with creation, devoting three lessons to that adult subject. The series 
presents a commendable variety of treatment in successive lessons, a unity 
of theme in many lessons, though not in all, and a good emphasis upon 
manual work. An excellent service has been rendered in the references 
to suitable pictures in the several series of cheap prints, for the enrichment 
of the work-books which the children are encouraged to prepare for them¬ 
selves. In many cases they are asked to draw original pictures, and 
without sufficient help. For example, at the end of the first lesson, on the 
creation of light, firmament, and water, we have this: “Distribute pencils 
and papers, and let the children draw whatever they wish that is told in 
these verses.” 

This is a part of the chief defects of these books, namely, a lack of 
specific directions for doing the work suggested. A teacher who has not 
either a thorough normal training or unusual native resources will be at a 
loss to carry out the author’s methods in the class. There is no attempt 
at directions for the work of the children at home except occasicnal sug¬ 
gestions for memorizing. Only in very few cases do we find the sugges¬ 
tion: “Have the text-books taken home the previous Sunday, and the 
story studied.” This policy is defended by saying: “In day-school pri¬ 
mary grades they are not expected to study at home.” But in day school 
there are twenty-five hours each week for study and recitation against 
thirty minutes in the Sunday school. We should have to dissent at every 
point from this policy of no home study. It is probable that most children 
of the ages proposed would find the writing out of the story in class, as 
well as the drawing, too difficult for them; and a larger proportion of oral 
work in telling and retelling the stories would be advantageous. 

This series again raises the question of the advisability of separate 
manuals for teachers and pupils—a question which needs much fuller dis¬ 
cussion than it has received. These books, with Miss Beard’s earlier 
Kindergarten Sunday School , form a welcome addition to our meager 
stock of Sunday-school text-books of permauent character. 

William J. Mutch. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


Something was said a month ago concerning the responsibility 
of the university for religious education. We may not lose sight of 
the important fact that the home and the church have 
^University^o ? eac ^ * ts wor k> but with this definitely in mind, we 
ask: What is it that the university may reasonably be 
expected to do in this particular field ? 

First of all, then, the university is unquestionably the agency 
through which there should be instituted such investigations as those 
l T HH AY t0 which reference was made. This is true because 

Institute so large a part of the fundamental work necessary for 

Investigations these investigations is already established in the uni¬ 
versity. If, for example, the research proposed is to deal with 
biblical material, departments already exist which are equipped for 
just this work. The same thing holds good if it lies along the lines 
of psychology, philosophy, history, or even the more practical field of 
pedagogy. It is a question, indeed, whether such investigations can 
be pursued to any considerable advantage outside of the university. 
Moreover, there exists in the university the spirit of research, without 
which no effort of this kind will be successful. Under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, it is only in a friendly environment that investigation is 
likely to be prosecuted. For the highest cultivation of art, in any of 
its several departments, one must seek a friendly atmosphere. How 
different, for example, was the attitude toward art which manifested 
itself in ancient times, on the one hand in Israel, and on the other 
hand in Greece! In one country art of every kind was placed under 
a ban, because the leaders of the people believed it to be inseparably 
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associated with a form of religious faith entirely hostile to the great 
ideas of God which they were making strenuous effort to inculcate 
in the minds of the people. In the other country nothing existed 
either in nature or in the life of the people that did not encourage the 
development of art and contribute to its culture. The spirit of 
research in any line of modem knowledge is something exceedingly 
delicate, requiring constant encouragement, and possible only under 
the most favoring circumstances. For the best interests, then, of 
religious education the university should undertake those pieces of 
investigation which shall place in a newer and truer light the funda¬ 
mental principles of education as they are applied to the religious field. 
Nor can the university from its own point of view afford to neglect 
this fruitful line of work. It has already been suggested that in the 
work of many of its departments it finds itself forced to take up 
questions directly involving the problems of religion or theology. 
This appears in connection with philosophy and psychology, history 
and sociology, English and modem literature; while the problems of 
the great fields of science in every case resolve themselves finally into 
questions which are more or less closely connected with this all-com¬ 
prehensive subject. If one attempts to separate religion, religious 
thought, and religious life from these various fields of inquiry, he will 
soon find that such effort is impracticable. So closely interwoven are 
the lines of secular and religious thought through all the past, as well 
as in modem times, that they may not be sharply separated. 

Two or three practical results will follow the taking up of these 
problems by the university: (i) The subject of religious education, 
and indeed the subject of religion itself, will be elevated 
*~ CAL an( * dignified ^inds of a great body of people by 

whom, perhaps, the claims of religion have not hitherto 
been strongly felt. We do not mean to imply that religion itself will 
be dignified or elevated; that is impossible. But, in the estimation 
of a class of people who have not given to religion its proper place, 
there will be an added dignity, and consequently a larger interest. 
(2) There is nothing more essential for the advantage of religion, as 
well as for that of religious education, than that it should be treated 
with respect and reverence; and this will be one of the results of the 
introduction of this policy by the university. The very fact that these 
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problems are problems on which learned and scientific men shall 
work; the fact that they are deemed worthy of a place side by side with 
tho problems of other great departments, will have an influence in 
securing for them, not only the dignified place to which they are 
entitled, but also that more, delicate sentiment of respect and appre¬ 
ciation. (3) Inasmuch as it has been so widely felt that the religious 
feeling was something peculiar to women and weak men, and inas¬ 
much as every abuse of thought and conduct has been practiced in 
the name of religion, all this tending to the degradation of that which 
was most holy, there is actual need of some objective movement 
which, in a measure at least, shall counteract the debasing influence 
of so many other movements in their relation to religion. Just such 
an elevating and helpful influence, it is believed, will be found in this 
new attitude of higher institutions of learning toward the scientific 
consideration of problems connected with religion and the religious 
life. 

If it is asked, What shall be the nature of these investigations? 
one need only refer to what has already been done in the papers and 
volumes published by university men within five years, and to the 
interest already shown by scientific scholars in questions relating to 
the development of the religious side of the child in accordance with 
the laws which have been made known in connection with anthropo¬ 
logical and psychological science. These studies, already noteworthy 
in character as well as in principle, give promise of a splendid work. 
The number of those men who are today devoting themselves exclu¬ 
sively to the consideration of these questions is already considerable, 
and the field is at once so large and so attractive that within a short 
time the number of such workers will be greatly increased. 

The university may likewise offer instruction in those subjects 
which contribute to a better conception of religious education. In 
It Should Offer ma kmg provision of this kind, consideration will be 
Instruction to given to the classes of students for which the univer- 
Various CLAS8E8 s [iy i s responsible, and to the special work in various 
of Students departments which bears upon the subject. (1) In 
so far aspossible, the university should encourage schools pre¬ 
paring students for college to offer the opportunity of making prepara¬ 
tion in the subject of biblical literature and history. Whatever may be 
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the point of view from which the subject is considered, the inevitable 
conclusion is that biblical history and literature, in view of their 
prominence in the history of the past, and in view of their influence 
in modem history and thought, deserve a place side by side with 
other ancient history and literature. In making this subject a possi¬ 
bility in the preparatory curriculum, one has in mind, of course, a 
kind of work which will be as severe in its character as any work of a 
similar nature in the schedule of studies. (2) The instruction in the 
university itself must be adapted to different classes of students. 
There will be undergraduates who choose this subject, as they would 
any other subject, for the sake of a liberal education; graduate stu¬ 
dents, who are preparing themselves to teach in one or the other 
departments concerned; divinity students, who require work of this 
kind as a part of their technical training. In this way three great 
groups of students are brought into contact with the work. (3) But 
as in other subjects, so also in this, the responsibility of the univer¬ 
sity goes farther and should include provision for courses of lectures 
on subjects relating to religious education in the various departments 
concerned; correspondence courses likewise for those who are unable 
to avail themselves of other privileges offered in this line, as well as 
courses of reading for individual students and for groups. (4) Per¬ 
haps, at present, nothing more should be suggested than the work 
already mentioned, but in the future there is no reason why other 
work may not be included under this head. There is something 
fundamentally right in the German usage which includes religion 
as one of the subjects of study from the earliest educational stages 
of the child’s development. We may not feel that the German plan 
has been successful in all particulars; indeed, we may be quite sure 
that, as at present arranged, it is the source of very great injury to 
many; but no one can doubt that great good has been accomplished, 
and that the sturdiness and strength of German character today are 
in some measure to be attributed to this important factor in the 
education of the German youth. As the term “religious” is today 
used, it includes also the idea of the ethical. It is therefore religion 
and ethics that are to receive attention in the schedule of courses 
offered. (5) The work proposed will, roughly speaking, include 
courses in biblical languages, as well as in biblical history and litera- 
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ture; courses in psycholc^y and pedagogy, with special reference to 
the religious side of human development; courses in history and 
sociology which have to do with the progress of religion in the past 
and present; courses in philosophy and science which shall deal with 
the fundamental truths and problems of religion; courses, still further, 
in comparative religion in which the history and ideas of the world’s 
great religions will be considered. Here is opportunity almost 
unlimited; and when we stop to consider how large a place such 
work deserves, and, in comparison, the slight attention given it today, 
the need appears to be very great. Yet, as a result of all this, much 
may be expected to come in the way of larger horizon, greater sympa¬ 
thy for the religious spirit, and, in any case, a higher respect for its 
manifestation. 

The duty of the university will not be performed unless it shall 
make provision for religious education on the practical side. The 
character and the value of education in any realm 
Large Provision depend upon the results which such education is able 
for Religious to achieve. It is necessary, however, that the practical 
Education on factor in all educational work shall be emphasized side 
™^ RACT,CAL by side with the theoretical. To this end the university 
should constitute itself a laboratory in which there shall 
be a working place for every member of the institution. If religion 
means anything, and if religious education has a function to perform, 
this meaning and this function will be comprehended and defined only 
as the work implied in religion and necessary to its proper cultiva¬ 
tion shall be performed. This is only expressing in another form the 
common idea that religion is a life which we live, or an atmosphere 
which we breathe. The test of the theory propounded in the various 
courses of instruction which are adapted to the needs of different classes 
of students will be made only in case such a laboratory as that to which 
I have referred is recognized as in existence, and the facilities for work 
in that laboratory are properly provided. Each individual church 
is itself a laboratory of religion. The university may not call itself a 
church, nor is it necessary even to organize a church within its walls; 
but there is no department of research or study in a university which 
does not require for its best development an opportunity for the 
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practical application of the truth which it discovers or promulgates. 
It is the greatest honor to an institution to have departments of pure 
science thoroughly established and strongly manned; the work in 
these departments being rigorously restricted to research and instruc¬ 
tion; every man being far removed from the temptation to entertain 
the thought of that which is called commercialism. But, while for 
the sake of the work in these departments they should be thus limited 
by their own volition, the university may not stop here. The applica¬ 
tion of the principles of chemistry and physics to life in all its various 
phases must be sought out, and this practical work, the work of the 
technical school, is as legitimate a part of the university’s organiza¬ 
tion as that of research in pure science. Shall the university be 
limited to the study of the problems of biology as they are conducted 
in the several departments which make up this group—problems of 
the purely theoretical kind, such as the origin of species or the laws 
of heredity ? Or shall it go forward and establish a school of medi¬ 
cine in which the great truths of biological science are applied to 
relieve human suffering ? The analogy is just as true in the case of 
history and sociology. Shall the university content itself with the 
study of the past, and not provide also for the encouragement of 
practical work in those subjects in which the present is most vitally 
concerned ? And shall it restrict itself to the study of principles of 
social ethics without effort of any kind to inculcate those principles 
as the basis of life and work today ? The university is itself a life 
and an atmosphere. Its students and officers of instruction are living 
beings; and the life they live, if it is a full and complete one, must 
include the religious element. The university should therefore con¬ 
stitute itself a laboratory in which practical work is to be conducted; 
work which in itself will give occupation of a kind required by those 
who take advantage of its facilities; work also through which perhaps 
new truth may be discovered, or new relations of old truth—and this 
ig something equally advantageous; above all, perhaps a place in 
which old and new truth shall become better known to all who may 
desire it. We are not to forget that the truth in any line of thought 
already known, if practically applied, will contribute greatly to the 
betterment of life and thought. 
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In connection with this laboratory, the university will furnish 
opportunity for continuing the religious life begun at home by those 
The Need of w ^° ^ ave changed their residence to the university 
Continuity in community. It is a mistake for men and women 

the Religious entering upon university life to feel that they may for 

a period throw aside the restraints and the duties of 
their former life. It is a dangerous mistake—one that has occa¬ 
sioned much suffering and great loss. With the intellectual growth 
and maturity which the college life brings, there should be a corre¬ 
sponding religious growth; but this will not be obtained if one deliber¬ 
ately removes himself from all the agencies of religious influence. 
Nor can he expect to take up the religious life later at the place he 
dropped it. He may make the effort to do this, but he will fail 
because his old religious habit or thought will not fit into his new 
attitude of mind after three or four years of neglect. It is as if a 
man of twenty-two or three, after having added twenty pounds of flesh 
and grown three inches taller during his college life, would undertake 
again to put on the clothes which he wore when he entered college as a 
freshman. They will not fit. And what does he do ? He throws them 
aside; what else can he do ? The religious thought and spirit of one 
stage of intellectual development will not suit a later stage, and, 
being insufficient, will be altogether discarded. This fact—for it is 
a fact of life—may not be too strongly emphasized, and the responsi¬ 
bility of the university is, in this particular, all the more grave, because 
the home is far away; while the church no longer exerts its influence 
as before. 


The university in its laboratory of practical religion should encour¬ 
age the development of the altruistic spirit, for this is an essential 
part of the religious spirit. The life of the student and 
of the instructor is confessedly a selfish life. He is all 
the while laboring to acquire, to make himself strong. 
This is right, if the correct motive underhe it all. But 
there the possibility exists that the wrong motive will 
control. To be doing somethirig for others is the best corrective. 
In settlement work, and in a thousand other ways, opportunity is 
open. This is a real part of the religious life which may not be 
neglected, and for which the university should make ample provision. 


The Need of 
Opportunity to 
Develop the 
Altruistic 
Spirit 
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The university naturally should take definite steps to protect its 
constituency against those common forms of vice and demoralization 
The Need of which prevail. The dangers and temptations of life 
Protection in the large institution and in the city are, upon the 

against Vice w hole, no greater than in the smaller institution and in 
the country. They are more numerous perhaps and more evident; 
but this very openness takes away a large part of their attractiveness; 
and then the counteracting influences are stronger, and likewise more 
numerous. Still, as we all know, they are many and deadly. What 
can the university do to destroy their influence and their attractiveness ? 
It can hold up true ideals of life; it can point out the terrible conse¬ 
quences of the violation of nature’s laws; it can provide proper forms 
of recreation, and a proper atmosphere for recreation. It can through 
its staff of officers exercise a strong personal influence on those who have 
entrusted themselves to its care; it can purge its membership, whether 
in the case of students or officers, of that element which by example 
or direct influence is deteriorating and injurious; it can place itself 
uncompromisingly on the side of all that is good and elevating, and 
just as uncompromisingly against all that is bad and debasing. 
All this it can do, and more. All this it must do, and more, if it 
is to serve conscientiously the interests of those who are within its 
walls. 


Has this statement failed to distinguish properly between the 
religious life and religious education? Perhaps so; for it is not 
The Religious a l wa y s possible to make a clear distinction. Religious 
Life and education or training is not the study of literature or 

Religious 0 f archaeology or of textual criticism, as some of our 

modern biblical professors would have us believe; nor is 
it the study of history, or of the laws of the mind, or of the laws of the 
universe; all such study, and indeed all study and honest thought, will 
contribute toward a religious education. But religious education itself 
is the recognition and the development of that within us which is more 
than the body and more than the mind. It is itself a part of that 
which makes up life. It is something which begins with life itself 
on the mother’s bosom; something which includes all that is holy and 
sacred in life, as the years pass by, whether in relation to home, or 
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country, or church. It is something which those who share the 
university life may not treat with a lack of respect, or even with 
indifference, unless they stand ready sooner or later to pay the cost. 
It is something toward which the university can render a fundamental 
service by encouraging for it a proper and intelligent esteem. It is 
a part of the whole education of a man, lacking which the man lacks 
completeness and unity, and, consequently, strength. 



THE CHILD JESUS. 

— Murillo . 
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THE UTTERANCES OF HOSEA ARRANGED 
STROPHICALLY. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


In the following pages an effort is made to present the sermons of 
the prophet Hosea in a form which will suggest their original strophic 
structure. Those passages which may not be ascribed to Hosea 
himself, with the exception of §§4, 18, and 19, are printed in foot¬ 
notes. For reasons justifying the various modifications and rear¬ 
rangements of the text here adopted reference may be made to the 
author’s forthcoming commentary on Amos and Hosea in the “Inter¬ 
national Critical Series. ,, A corresponding strophical arrangement 
of the Hebrew text, with accompanying textual notes and brief intro¬ 
ductory statements on the poetical form of the various sections, may 
be found in the American Journal 0} Semitic Languages and Litera¬ 
tures , Vol. XVI, pp. 1-15; Vol. XX, pp. 85-94; Vol. XXI, pp. 1-21. 
A similar translation of the text of Amos was published in the 
Biblical World, Vol. XII (1898), pp. 86-89, 179-82, 251-56, 333- 
38; while Hebrew and English are given on parallel pages in The 
Structure of the Text of the Book of Amos (University of Chicago 
Press, 1904). The translation adopted here is that contained in the 
above-mentioned commentary. 

§ 1. The Harlotry of Gomer, the Prophet’s Wife: i:2~9. x 
(1:2a) In the beginning when Yahweh spoke with Hosea, Yahweh said unto 
Hosea: 

I (2 b, c ) Go, take to thee a wife of whoredoms, 

And children of whoredoms; 

For the land goes a-whoring 
From after Yahweh. 

1 The superscription of the book (1:1) is a later addition, viz.: “The word of 
Yahweh to Hosea, the son of Beeri, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah, kings of Judah, and in the days of Jeroboam, son of Joash, king of Israel.” 
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(3) And he went and took Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, and she con¬ 
ceived and bore him a son. (4a) And Yahweh said unto him: 

II (4 b, c) Call his name Jezreel; 

For yet a little while, 

And I will avenge the blood of Jezreel 
Upon the house of Jehu, 

And will cause the kingdom of the house of Israel to cease. 

(5) And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That I will break the bow of Israel, 

In the valley of Jezreel. 

( 6 a) And she conceived again and she bare a daughter; and he said unto 
him: 

III ( 6 b, c ) Call her name, No-pity; 

For I will no longer 

Have pity for the house of Israel, 

That I should at all forgive them.* 

(8) And she weaned No-pity, and conceived, and bare a son. And he 
said: 

IV (9) Call his name, Not-my-people; 

For ye are not my people, 

And I am not your God. 


§ 2. The Purchase of Gomer as a Slave, and Her Retention “Many 

Days”: 3:1-5. 


I 


II 


(1) And Yahweh said unto me: 

Once more go love (this) woman, 

Beloved of a paramour, and an adulteress, 

As Yahweh loves the sons of Israel, 

Although they turn to other gods, 

And are lovers of cakes of grapes. 

(2) And so I bought her to me for fifteen pieces of silver, 

And a homer of barley and a lethek of barley; 

(3) And I said to her: 

Many days shalt thou sit still for me; 

Thou shalt not play the harlot, and thou shalt not have a husband; 
Nor will I be thine. 


* Vs. 7, a later insertion, reads: “But I will have pity upon the house of Judah, and 
will deliver them by Yahweh their God; and I will not deliver them by bow, nor by 
sword, nor by equipment, nor by horses, nor by horsemen.” 
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III (4) For it is through many days, 

That the sons of Israel shall sit still, 

Without king and without prince, 

Without sacrifice and without pillar, 

Without ephod and teraphim. 3 

§3. Israel’s Harlotry and Her Punishment Therefor: 2:2-5, 8-12, 
13, 17 [Hebrew: 2:4-7, 10-14, i 5 > 19I 

I (2:2a) Strive with your mother, strive. 4 

(2 c, d) That she put away her whoredoms from her face, 

And her adulteries from between her breasts; 

(3) Lest I strip her naked, 

And set her as in the day of her birth, 

And make her like the wilderness, 

And set her like dry land, 

And slay her with thirst. s 

II (5) For their mother has become a harlot, 

She that conceived them has behaved shamefully, for she said: 

I will go after my lovers, 

Who give me my bread and my water, 

My wool and my flax, my oil and my drink. 

(8) For she has not understood, 

That it was I who gave her 
The com and the wine and the oil, 

And multiplied her silver and gold. 6 

III (9) Therefore I will take back again my com in its time, 

And my wine in its season, 

And I will rescue my wool and my flax, 

Given to cover her nakedness. 7 

3 (5) Afterward the sons of Israel shall return and seek Yahweh their God, and 
David their king, and they shall tremble before Yahweh and his goodness in the end 
of the days. 

4 (2 b) For she is not my wife, and I am not her husband. 

5 (4) And upon her children I will have no mercy, because they are the children 
of whoredom. 

6 The Massoretic text adds: which they have used for the Baal. 

7 (10) And now I will uncover her shame in the presence of her lovers, and none 
shall deliver her out of my hand. 
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(12a, b) And I will lay waste her vines and her fig trees, 
Of which she has said: these are my rewards. 8 
(12 d, e) And I will make them a thicket, 

And the beasts of the field shall eat them. 


IV 


(n) And I will also cause to cease all her mirth, her feasts, 

Her new moon and her sabbaths and all her festal assemblies; 
(13) And I will visit upon her the days of the Baalim, 

In which she made offering to them, 

And decked herself with her earrings and her jewels, 

And went after her lovers, 

And forgot me; it is the oracle of Yahweh. 9 
(17) And I will remove the names of the Baalim from her mouth, 
And they shall no more be mentioned by their names. 


§ 4. Later Voices Describing Israel’s Return to Yahweh: 2:6, 7,14,15, 
18-23; 1:10 — 2:1 [Hebrew: 2:8, 9, 16, 17, 20-25, 1-3]. 

A. Israel's Return: 2:6 , 7. 

(2:6) Therefore, behold, I am going to hedge up her way with thorns, 
And build her a wall, that she may not find her paths; 

(7) And she will pursue her lovers and not overtake them; . 

And she will seek them and not find them, and will say: 

Let me go and return to my former husband, 

For it was better with me then, than now. 

B. Israel's Restoration to Favor: 2:14 , 15. 

(2:14) Therefore, behold, I am going to allure her, 

And bring her into the wilderness; and I will speak to her heart; 
(15) And I will give to her from there her vineyards, 

And the valley of Achor for a door of hope, 

And there she shall respond as in the days of her youth, 

And as in the day when she came up from the land of Egypt. 

C. Yahweh's Covenant and Betrothal: 2:18-20. 

(2:18) And I will make for them a covenant in that day, 

With the beasts of the field and the fowl of the heavens and the 
creeping things of the earth, ~ 

And the bow and the sword and war I will break out of the land; 

8 (12 c) Which my lovers have given me. 

9 (16) And it shall be at that day, it is the oracle of Yahweh, thou shalt call me 
Ishi, and shalt call me no more Baali. 
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(19) 

(20) 

I (2:21) 

II (22) 

(230) 
m (2 sb-d) 


I (1:10) 


II (II) 


(2:1) 


And I will make them lie down in safety. Yea, I will betroth 
thee 'to me forever, 

Yea, I will betroth thee to me xo in kindness and in mercy 
Yea, I will betroth thee to me in faithfulness, and thou shalt know 
Yahweh. 

D. Bounteous Blessings for Israel: 2:21-23. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, 

That I will respond, it is the oracle of Yahweh, 

I will respond to the heavens, 

And they shall respond to the earth. 

And the earth shall respond to the com, 

And the wine and the oil; 

And they shall respond to Jezreel. 

And I will sow her unto me in the land. 

And I will have pity upon the unpitied one (No-Pity), 

And I will say to Not-my-people: thou art my people; 

And they will say: thou art my God. 

E. Great Numbers and New Names: 1:10 — 2:1. 

And it shall come to pass that the number of the children of Israel 
shall be as the sand of the sea, 

Which cannot be measured nor numbered. 

And instead of its being said to them: Ye are “not my people,” 
They shall be called “the sons of the living God.” 

And the children of Judah and the children of Israel shall be 
gathered together, 

And they shall appoint for themselves one head, and they shall go 
up out of the land, 

For great shall be the day of Jezreel. 

Say ye to your brother, “my people,” and to your sister, “com¬ 
passionated.” 


§5. Yahweh’ s Contention with Israel on Account of Sins Encouraged 
by the Priests: 4:1-19. 

I (4:1) Hear the*word of Yahweh, 

O children of Israel;— 

Yahweh has a contention 
With the inhabitants of the land; 

10 The Massoretic text inserts here: “in righteousness and in judgment.” 
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(2) 

(3) 


n (4) 


(i4«) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 


III (7) 
( 8 ) 
(9) 


(10) 


(12a, b) 


For there is no truth, nor love, 

Nor knowledge of God in the land; 

But swearing and lying and killing and stealing and committing 
adultery; 

They break into (houses), blood striking blood. 

Therefore the land mourns, 

And every denizen in it languishes, 

Even to the beasts of the field and the r fowl of the heavens, 

While even the fish of the sea are taken away. 

Still let none find fault, 

And let none reprove, 

Since my people are but like their priestlings; 

Yea, a people stupid (and) falling to ruin. 

O priest, thou shalt fall by day, 

And the prophet also shall fall with thee, 

And by night I will destroy thy mother. 

My people will be destroyed by reason of their lack of knowledge, 
Because thou hast rejected knowledge, 

I reject thee from being priest to me; 

And because thou hast forgotten the law of thy God, 

I will forget thy children, even I. 

According to their number so they sin; 

They have exchanged their glory for shame. 

They feed on the sin of my people, 

And unto their iniquity they lift up their souls. 

And so it becomes like people, like priest: 

And I will visit punishment upon his ways, 

And his deeds I will requite to him. 

And they shall eat and not find satisfaction, 

And they shall commit adultery and not find satisfaction: 

For they have left off heeding Yahweh. 

Yea, my people ask counsel at their wood; 

Their staff declares to them the oracle. 


IV (n) Harlotry and new wine take away the brain, 

(12 c, d) For the spirit of harlotry has led them astray, 

And they have played the harlot from under their'God. 
(13) Upon the tops of the mountains they sacrifice, 

And upon the hills they make offerings, 

Under oaks and poplars and terebinths. 

Therefore your daughters commit harlotry, 

And your spouses commit adultery. 
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(14 a-d) I will not punish your daughters because they commit harlotry; 
Nor your spouses because they commit adultery; 

For they themselves with harlots go astray, 

And with consecrated harlots they sacrifice. 

(15) Although thou, O Israel, play the harlot, 

Let Judah not become guilty. 

Come not to Gilgal, 

Nor go up to Beth-aven; 

And swear not, in Beersheba, “By the life of Yahweh.” 

(16) Yea, like a stubborn heifer, Israel acts stubbornly. 

Can Yahweh now feed them like a lamb in a broad place ? 

(17) Ephraim is wedded to idols; leave him alone. 

(18) A band of topers! They devote themselves to harlotry. 

Her rulers have fallen in love with shame. 

(19) A wind has enwrapped her in its wings, 

And they shall be ashamed of their altars. 


§6. The Guilt of Priests and Princes: 5:1-14. 

(5:1) Hear this, O priests, 

And hearken, O house of Israel. 

And, O house of the king, give ear, 

Because for you is the judgment. 

For a snare ye have become at Mizpah, 

And a net spread on Tabor. 

(2) The pit of Shittim they have made deep, 

And there is no correction for any of them. 

(3) I know Ephraim, 

And Israel is not hid from me. 

Yea, thou, O Ephraim, hast played the harlot; 

Israel is defiled. 

(4) Their doings do not permit them 
To return to their God: 

For the spirit of harlotry is within them, 

And Yahweh they do not know. 

(5) And the pride of Israel shall testify to his face, 

And Ephraim shall stumble in his guilt. 

Judah also shall stumble with them. 

(6) They will go to seek Yahweh 11 

And they will not find him — he has withdrawn from them. 

11 With their flocks and with their cattle. 
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(7) 1 They have dealt faithlessly with Yahweh, 

For they have begotten strange children: 

The (next) new moon may destroy them with their portions. 

HI (8) Blow the trumpet in Gibeah, 

The comet in Ramah; 

Cry aloud in Bethel; 

Make Benjamin to tremble. 

(9) Ephraim shall become a desolation, 

In the day of punishment. 

Against Israel’s tribes I make known that which is sure. 

(10) The princes of Israel have become 
Like landmark removers: 

Upon them I will pour out my wrath like water. 

(11) Ephraim practices oppression! He breaks down right! 

Because he has determined to go after vanity. 

IV (12) And it is I who am like a moth to Ephraim, 

Like rottenness to the house of Israel. 

(13) And so Ephraim saw his sickness, 

And Israel his sore; 

And Ephraim went to Assyria, 

And Israel sent to king Jareb; 

But he cannot heal you, 

Nor will he relieve you of your wound. 

(14) For I myself will be like a lion to Ephraim, 

And like a young lion to the house of Israel. 

I, even I, will rend and get me away; 

I will carry off and none shall rescue. 

§ 7. Israel’s Fitful Repentance Is Insufficient to Remove the Guilt 
Which Is Manifest to All: 5:15—7:7. 

I (5:15) I will return again to my place, 

Until they are confounded and seek my face. 

In their distress they will seek me. 

(6:1) (Saying) come, let us turn unto Yahweh, 

For he has tom that he may heal us, 

And he has smitten that he may bind us up. 

(2) He will revive us after two or three days; 

He will establish us that we may live before him. 

(3) Yea, let us know, let us be zealous to know Yahweh. 

When we seek him, then we shall find him; 

And he will come as the winter rain to us, 

As the spring rain which waters the earth. 
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II (4) What can I make of you, O Ephraim! 

What can I make of you, O Israel! 

Since your love is like a morning-cloud, 

Yea, like the dew which early goes away. 
************ 

(5) Therefore I have hewn them by the prophets, 

I have slain them by the words of my mouth, 

And my judgment is like the light which goeth forth. 

(6) For it is love that I delight in and not sacrifice; 

Yea, knowledge of God, and not burnt-offerings. 

HI (7) But they like men have transgressed the covenant; 

There they have betrayed me. 

(8) Gilead is a city of evil-doers, 

Tracked with bloody foot-prints. 

(9) And as bandits lie in wait for a man, 

The priests hide themselves on the road. 

They murder those going to Shechem, yea, villainy they commit. 

(10) In Bethel I have seen a horrible thing, 

There, Ephraim, thou hast played the harlot; 

Israel is defiled. 13 

IV (11 b) When I would turn the captivity of my people, 

(7:1) When I would heal Israel, [I hold back ( ?)] 

For the guilt of Ephraim discovers itself 
And the evils of Samaria (appear)— 

How they practice fraud and the thief comes in, 

And bandits roam abroad without! 

(2) They are not steadfast in their heart. 

All their evil I will record; 

Now their deeds have encompassed them, 

They have come to be before me. 

In their wickedness they anoint kings, 

And in their treacheries, princes; since they are all adulterers. 

On the day of our king they are become sick, 

The princes, with fever from wine; 

He stretched forth his hand with loose fellows. 

For like an oven their hearts bum with their intriguing. 

All night their anger sleeps; 

In the morning it blazes like a flame of fire; 

12 (11a) Judah for thee also is set a harvest. 

*3 (4 b) They are like a burning oven whose baker ceased to stir up the flame, 
from the kneading of the dough until its leavening. 
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(7) All of them glowing like an oven, 
They devour their rulers. 

All their kings have fallen, 

No one among them calling for me. 


§8. The Confusion of the Nation: 7:8—8:3. 

I (7:8) Ephraim—among the nations he lets himself be mixed. 

Ephraim—he has become a cake not turned. 

(9) Strangers have devoured his strength and he knows it not; 

Yea, gray hairs are sprinkled upon him and he knows it not; 

(10) And the pride of Israel has witnessed against him, 

Yet they do not return unto Yahweh, their God, 

And they do not seek him for all this; 

(12 c) I will chastise them by the abundance of their afflictions. 

(11) And so Ephraim has become like a foolish dove without under¬ 

standing: 

To Egypt they cry, to Assyria they go. 

(12a, b) As they go I will spread over them my net, 

Like birds of the air I will bring them down. 

II (13) Alas for them that they have strayed from me! 

Destruction to them that they have rebelled against me! 

And shall I redeem them .... 

When they have spoken lies about me ? 

(14) And they have never cried unto me with their heart; 

But they keep howling beside their altars for com and new wine; 
They cut themselves, they rebel against me. 

(15) Although it was I who trained and strengthened their arms, 

(16) Yet concerning me they keep thinking (only) evil; they turn to 

Baal; 

They have become like a bow which swerves: 

Their princes shall fall by the sword, 

Because of the insolence of their tongues, in the land of Egypt. 

III (8:1 a) To thy mouth with the trumpet! 

For the eagle (comes down) upon the house of Yahweh. 14 

(2) To me they will (then) cry, 

My God, we know thee, we Israel. 

(3) Israel has spumed the good; let the foe pursue him. 

14 (16) Because they have transgressed my covenant 
. And trespassed against my law. 
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§9. Israel’s Kings and Idols Displeasing and Destructive: 8:4-14. 


I 


(8:4) Since they have made kings but not from me, 

And since they have made princes but I knew (them) not. 
With their silver and their gold made by them into idols, 15 
(5 b) Mine anger is kindled against them, 

(5a) I loathe thy calf, O Samaria, 16 
(6) For out of Israel is it, 

A smith made it and it is not God; 

Like splinters Samaria’s calf shall become. 


II (7) For they sow wind and they reap whirlwind: 

A seed which has no stalk, 

Which yields no grain, 

If perchance it were to yield, strangers would devour it. 

(8a, b) Israel is swallowed up; already are they among the nations. 17 
(9) For they have gone up to Assyria, 

A wild ass taking his way by himself: 

Ephraim gives love gifts. 18 


Ill (11) For Ephraim has made many altars— 

They are to him altars—for sinning. 

Were I to write for him by myriads my laws, 

As those of a stranger they would be accounted. 

(13) My offerings of... . they sacrifice flesh and they eat it, 
Yahweh having no delight in them. 

Now must he remember their guilt and visit"their sin, 
Since to Egypt they shall return. 1 ® 


§ 10. Israel’s Exile a Breaking up of Social and Religious Habits: 9:1-9. 

I (9:1) Do not rejoice, O Israel, like the peoples; 

For thou hast played the harlot away from thy God, 

Thou hast loved hire upon every threshing-floor. 

(2) Threshing-floor and wine-vat shall not know them, 

And the new wine shall play them false. 

*5 That they may be cut off. 

16 How long will they be incapable of punishment ? 

*7 ( 8 c) Like a vessel in wliich there is no pleasure. 

x8 (10) If they give themselves among the nations, I must now gather them in; 

And they must cease for a while from the anointing of kings and princes. 
*0 (14) And so Israel forgot his maker and built palaces, 

And Judah multiplied fenced cities; 

And so I will send fire upon his cities; 

And it shall devour his palaces. 
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(4) They shall not pour libations to Yahweh, 

Nor prepare for him their sacrifices. 

Their bread shall be like the bread of mourning; 

All who eat it shall defile themselves. 

For their bread shall be only for their hunger. 

It shall not come into Yahweh’s house. 

II (3) They shall not dwell in the land of Yahweh, 

And Ephraim shall return to Egypt; 

And in Assyria they shall eat what is unclean. 

(5) What will ye do on the day of the festival ? 

Or on the day of feasting to Yahweh ? 

(6) For behold they will go to Assyria, 

Egypt gathering them, Memphis burying them: 

Nettles inheriting their precious things of silver: 

Thoms coming up in their tents. 

III (7) The days of visitation will come; 

The days of recompense will come; 

Israel shall know. 

(The people say:) “A fool, the prophet; 

Mad, the man of spirit.” 

(Yes;) because of the greatness of thine iniquity and the greatness 
of thy sin. 

(8) Enmity exists toward Ephraim’s watchman; 

The prophet (finds) the snares of the fowler in all his ways; 

In the (very) house of his God they dig for him a deep pit. 20 

§ 11. Israel is Corrupt; the Life of Old as Well as Young Licentious: 

9:10-17. 

I (9:10) Like grapes in the wilderness, I found Israel; 

Like the first fruit on a fig-tree, I saw your fathers; 

But they came to Baal-peor and separated themselves to Baal, 

And they became abominations like the object of their love. 

II (11) Ephraim—his glory flies away like a bird; 

There shall be no more birth, no more motherhood, no more 
conception. 

(16a, b) Ephraim is smitten, their root withered; 

Fruit they cannot produce. 

ao (9) As in the days of Gibeah 

He will remember their iniquity, he will visit their sin. 
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III (i6 c) Yea, though they beget children, I will slay the darlings of their 

womb. 

(12a, b) Yea, F though they bring up their sons, I will bereave them that 
there be not a man. 

(13) Ephraim—for a prey are his sons destined! 

Yea, Ephraim must lead forth his sons to slaughter. 

IV (14) Give them, O Yahweh: what wilt thou give?” 

A miscarrying womb and dry breasts. 

All their evil being in Gilgal—yea, there I conceived hatred for them. 
For the evil of their .doings I will drive them out of my house. 

V (15c) I will no more love them; all their nobles being rebels. 

(12 c) Yea, even woe upon them when I look away from them. 

(17) My God will cast them away, for they have not hearkened to him; 
And they shall become wanderers among the nations. 

§ 12. Israel is Wicked in Proportion to Her Prosperity; but an End is 
Coming of All That She Has Falsely Trusted: 10:1-8. 

I (10:1) A luxuriant vine is Israel, 

He multiplies fruit for himself. 

In proportion to the increase of his fruit he multiplied altars; 

In proportion to the prosperity of his land he made beautiful the 
pillars. 

(2) Their heart is false; 

Now must they bear punishment for it. 

But he will break the neck of their altars; 

He will ruin their pillars.” 

II (5) For the calf of Beth-aven, 

The inhabitants of Samaria shall tremble. 

Yea, his people shall mourn for him, 

And his priestlings shall writhe for him. 

(6) Yea, this they will carry to Assyria, 

As a present to king Jareb. 

Ephraim shall take disgrace, 

And Israel shall be ashamed because of his counsel. 

31 The Massoretic text repeats here: Give them. 

33 (3) For soon they will say, we have no king, 

For Yahweh we have not feared, 

And the king, what can he do for us ? 

(4) Speaking words, swearing false oaths, making covenants, 

And law springs forth like weeds in the furrows of the field. 
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III (8a) And the high places of Aven shall be destroyed, 

The sin of Israel. 

Thoms and thistles shall come up 
Upon their altars. 

(7) As for Samaria, her king is cut off, 

Like a chip on the face of the waters; 

(8 b) And they shall say to the mountains, cover us, 

And to the hills, fall on us. 

§ 13. Israel’s History Consists of Sin; the Fruit of Such Seed is a Sad 
Harvest — Desolation, Destruction, and Death — Even That of 
the King: 10:9-15. 

I (10:9) From the days of Gibeah is Israel’s sin. 

At that time there stood against me the sons of unrighteousness. 
Shall not war overtake them even in Gibeah ? 3 a 
(11) Ephraim indeed is a heifer loving to thresh, 

And even I myself have spared the beauty of her neck; 

But now I will make Ephraim draw; Israel must plow; 

Jacob must harrow for himself. 

n (12) Sow for yourselves righteousness; 

Reap the fruit of love; 

Break up your fallow ground; 

Since there is time to seek Yahweh, 

To the end that the fruit of righteousness may come to you. 

(13a) Ye have plowed wickedness, injustice ye have reaped. 

Ye have eaten the fruit of lies. 

IH (136) Because thou didst trust in thy chariots in the multitude of thy 
mighty ones 

(14a) Therefore the tumult (of war) shall arise among thy peoples, 
And all thy fortresses shall be ruined. 34 
(14c) The mother being broken with the children. 

(15) Thus will I do to you; O house of Israel; 

Because of the evil of your evil, 

In the dawn utterly undone shall be the king of Israel. 

3 3 (10) In my wrath I will chastise them; 

And peoples shall be gathered against them 
To chastise them for their double sin. 

24 (146) As Shalman ruined Beth-arbel in the day of war. 
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§ 14. Israel a Child, Yahweh a Father with All the Love of a Father 

EVEN IN THE FACE OF INGRATITUDE AND DESERTION: IIII-II. 

I (11:1) When Israel was young then I came to love him, 

And out of Egypt I called him; 

The more I called them, 

(2) The farther they went away from me. 

They keep sacrificing to the Baalim, 

And making offerings to images. 

II (3) Yet it was I who taught Ephraim to walk, 

Taking them up in my arms; 

And they did not know that I healed them. 

(4) With the cords of a man I would draw them, with bands of love; 
And I was to them as one who lifts up the yoke from upon their jaws, 
And I inclined unto him and would give him to eat. 

III (5) He must return to the land of Egypt, 

Or Assyria will be his king; for they have refused to return. 

And so the sword will whirl in their cities, 35 
And will devour in their fortresses. 

(7) And my people having wearied me with their rebellions, 

Unto the yoke (Yahweh) will appoint them, 

Since he has ceased to love them. 

IV (8a) How can I give thee up, O Ephraim! 

How can I surrender thee, O Israel! 

How can I make thee as Admah! 

How can I place thee as Zeboim! 36 
(96) For God am I and not man, 

Holy in the midst of thee and not human. 

(10a) Yahweh will roar like a lion. 3 ? 

3 5 And will destroy their branches. 

3 6 (86) My heart is turned upon me, 

My compassions grow hot together. 

(9 a) I will not act according to the fierceness of my anger; 

I will not turn to destroy Ephraim. 

*7 (106) As a lion he will roar, 

Yea he himself will roar, 

And there shall come hurriedly .... 

(n) They shall come hurriedly like sparrows from Egypt, 

And like doves from the land of Assyria. 

And I will bring them back to their houses. 

It is the declaration of Yahweh. 
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§ 15 . Israel’s Falsity and Faithlessness from the First, in Spite of 
Efforts through Prophets, Must Bring Retribution and Ruin: 
11:12—12:14 (Hebrew: 12:1-15). 


I (11:12a)[12:1a] 

(1) M 

(a) [3] 

(. 3 a ) M 


Ephraim has compassed me with falsehood, 

And the house of Israel with deceit. 28 
Ephraim herds the wind and hunts the sirocco. 
All day long they multiply falsehood and fraud; 
They strike bargains with Assyria, 

And they carry oil to Egypt. 

Yahweh has a quarrel with Israel, 

To punish Jacob according to his ways; 
According to his deeds he will requite him— 

In the womb he supplanted his brother. 2 ® 


II 


(7) [8] Canaan—in his hand are false balances; 

He loves to defraud. 

(8) [9] And does Ephraim say: “Yes, but I have become rich; 

I have secured for myself wealth”? 

(Let him know) that all his gains are insufficient 
For the guilt which he has incurred. 

(9) [10] For I, Yahweh, thy God, 

From the land of Egypt, 

Will again make thee to dwell in tents, 

As in the days of the festal assembly. 


HI (10) [11] And I spoke by the prophets; 

For it was I who multiplied vision, 

And by the hand of the prophets gave parables. 30 


a8 (11:126) [12:16] And Judah is still known with God, 
And with the Holy One is faithful. 


a 9 (l2H2) 


( 36 ) 

( 4 ) 

(s) 

( 6 ) 


[13] And Jacob fled to the field of Aram, 

And Israel served for a wife; 

Yea for a wife he herded sheep. 

[4 b] In his man’s strength he contended with God, 

[5] Yea, he contended with the angel and prevailed. 

He wept and besought mercy of him; 

At Bethel he met him, and there he spoke with him. 

[6] And Yahweh is God of hosts, 

Yahweh is his name 

[7] So thou by the help of thy God shouldst turn back; 
Kindness and justice do thou keep, 

And wait on thy God without ceasing. 


30 (13) [14] And by a prophet Yahweh brought Israel up from Egypt, 

And by a prophet he was shepherded. 
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(14) 

[iSl 

(11) 

[12] 


Ephraim has given bitter provocation 
And his bloodshed he will leave upon him. 

And his reproach the Lord will return to him. 

In Gilead is iniquity; only vanity they have wrought. 
In Gilgal they sacrifice to demons. 

So their altars shall be as stone-heaps 
Among the furrows of the field. 


I 


n 


hi 


IV 


§ 16. The Utter Destruction of Israel: 13:1-11. 

13:1 When Ephraim used to speak, njen trembled; 

He was a prince in Israel. 

Then he became guilty through Baal and died. 

(2 a, b) And now they continue to sin; 

And they make for themselves molten gods; 

From their silver, idols according to their own model. 
Smiths’ work, all of it! 

To such they say, O God! 

(2 c) With a people sacrificing to demons; 

With men kissing calves! 

(3) Therefore they shall be like the morning cloud, 

And like the dew that early passes away; 

Like the chaff which whirleth all over the threshing floor, 
And like smoke from the window. 

(4) And it was I, Yahweh, thy God, 

Who brought thee up from the land of Egypt, 

And a God beside me thou knowest not, 

Nor has there been a savior except me. 

(5) It was I who shepherded thee in the wilderness, 

In the land of drought. 

(6) But when they fed, they filled themselves full. 

And their heart was lifted up and consequently they forgot 
me. 

(7) And so I will be to them like a lion; 

Like a leopard on the way to Assyria. 

(8) I will fall upon them like a bear robbed of its young, 

And will tear the enclosure of their hearts, 

And there will I devour them like a lion, 

While wild beasts tear them. 

(9) I am thy destruction, O Israel! 

Yea, who is thy help? 
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(10) Where is thy king now, that he may save thee ? 

Or all thy princes, that they may rule thee? 

Those of whom thou hast said, 

Give me kings and princes. 

(n) I give thee kings in my anger, 

And I take them away in my wrath. 

§17. Ephraim Condemned to Sheol: 13:12 —14:1. 

I (13:12) The iniquity of Ephraim is gathered up; 

His sin is laid by in store. 

(13) The pangs of childbirth come upon him. 

He is an unwise son; 

For at this time he should not stand 
In the mouth of the womb. 

II (14) Shall I deliver them from the hand of Sheol? 

Shall I redeem them from death ? 

Where are thy plagues, O death? 

Where thy destruction, O Sheol? 

Repentance is hid from mine eyes. 

HI (15) Although he, as does the reed-grass in the midst of the 

water, show fruitfulness, 

There shall come an east wind, Yahweh’s wind, 

Coming up from the wilderness; 

And his fountain shall dry up, and his spring shall be 
parched, 

While he will strip the treasure, 

Consisting of all precious vessels. 

IV (13:16) [14:1] Samaria shall bear her guilt; 

For she has rebelled against her God, 

They shall fall by the sword, 

Their children shall be dashed in pieces, 

And their women with child shall be ripped up. 

§18. Later Words of Hope: 14:1-8 [2-9]. 

(14:1) [2] Return, O Israel, unto Yahweh thy God. 

For thou hast stumbled in thine iniquity. 

(2) [ 3 a ] Take with you words 

And return unto Yahweh thy God. 
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II (2 b) [36] Say unto him: 

Do thou wholly remove iniquity and accept that which is 
good; 

So will we pay the fruit of our lips; 

(3c) [4c] For in thee the orphan finds mercy. 

III (3a, b) [4 a, b ] Assyria shall not save us. 

We will not ride upon horses (from Egypt); 

And we will no more say “our God,” 

To the work of our hands. 

IV (4) [5] I will heal their backsliding; 

I will love them freely. 

Now that my anger is turned away from them, 

(5a) [6a] I will be as the dew unto Israel. 

V (56) [66] He shall blossom as the lily 

And his roots shall sprout like Lebanon. 31 
(6) [7] And his beauty shall be like the olive tree. 

And his smell like Lebanon. 3 * 

VI ( 3 ) [9] Ephraim, what more has he to do with idols ? 

I respond to him and look after him. 

I am like an evergreen cypress; 

From me is thy fruit found. 

§19. The Lesson to be Learned: 14:9 [10]. 

(14:9) [10] Whoso is wise, let him discern these things; 

Prudent, then let him know them. 

For Yahweh’s ways are straight, 

The righteous walking in them, 

But sinners stumbling by them. 

31 And his saplings shall spread. 

33 ( 7 ) M They shall return and dwell in his shadow, 

And they shall live well watered like a garden; 

And they shall sprout like the vine; 

Their renown like the wine of Lebanon. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT ILLUSTRATED TO THE LIFE. 


By Clifton Harby Levy, 
New York City. 


Light on the Bible is light indeed to the multitude. Yet it is 
difficult to get just the right, true light on this the greatest of books. 
The experts in the pulpit and outside of it are trying in every way to 
make the Bible live for the people, and they welcome every aid to this 
work. The latest aid that can be summoned, and that which is in 
accord with the spirit of the age that strives to picture everything, is 
the art of the painter; but unfortunately few of the great painters 
have devoted their brush to sacred subjects; or, if so, they have 
confined themselves to the painting of Madonnas and crucifixions 
and let the remainder of Holy Writ go almost unportrayed. 

When some six years ago J. James Tissot exhibited a large collec¬ 
tion of pictures illustrating the life of Christ, thousands of persons 
flocked to see them, and were impressed with the sincerity and truth¬ 
fulness of the work. They saw that the artist had devoted time, 
energy, and genius toward the realization of Jesus as he actually 
was, and that he had succeeded in presenting a more convincing 
life of Jesus than had ever appeared before. It was only after ten 
years of careful study, and constant travel in Palestine and Egypt, 
that this artist, who already stood among the leading painters of Paris, 
had dared to complete the most truthful pictures possible of Jesus 
and his times. They interested the world of Christian believers. 
The collection was purchased by the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

But Tissot felt that his work was not yet complete. Here was 
Jesus indeed, but where was all that great preparation historically 
and ethically which led up to him? The New Testament is built 
upon the Old, and he who would understand Jesus must also know the 
patriarchs and the prophets of the Old Dispensation. So Tissot 
undertook the colossal task of illustrating the entire Old Testament. 
He worked with feverish haste, feeling the approach of death itself; 

431 
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but before the icy hand of paralysis was upon him he succeeded in 
painting some four hundred pictures based upon the text of the Old 
Testament. These pictures are to be exhibited throughout the 
United States within the next two or three years, beginning with this 
autumn, and to be reproduced in color in book form, with the neces- 



Copyright, 1904, by de Brunoff. 

SARAH. 


sary accompanying text. These paintings must prove of tremendous 
value to students of the Bible as living illustrations of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, for the artist is a realist as well as a man of imagination. He 
presents the real background of the Old Testament, filling it up 
with actual types as gathered by him during years of study of the 
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“ unchanging Orient.” It is a reconstruction of the life of the Old 
Testament, as complete as was possible, considering the distance at 
which the artist stood from the times he depicts. That distance is not 
so great for the Orient as it would be anywhere else in the world; for 
the sheik of today is much like the sheik of three or four thousand 
years ago; the deserts and mountains have not changed; even the tents 
of the twentieth century of the Christian era are similar to those of 
the twentieth century before it. Tissot found it necessary to study the 
Jew and the Arab at home in Palestine and in the desert, and he 
spared no pains to gather every detail of scenery, of types of charac¬ 
ter, and of architecture, that his pictures might be as nearly true as 
possible. 

The work of this artist is noticeable for its conscientiousness as 
to detail, and though some archaeologists may raise a query here or 
there as to the design of a rug, or the introduction of a cat, the general 
result cannot be far from the truth. 

Here at last are pictures of the Israelites at every turn of their 
fortunes, just as if they had been sketched by a series of artists who 
accompanied them from the beginning of their existence to the close 
of their biblical career. The visitors to the exhibition of the paintings, 
or those who turn the pages of the volumes containing the pictures, 
will feel as if they were looking at the panorama of Old Testament 
life frdm origin to conclusion. Those who know their Bible will be 
delighted to view every scene and qvery character depicted in all the 
vividness and reality of color before their eyes, the life of the biblical 
age reconstructed upon the background of the actual scenery of Pales¬ 
tine, and made up from actual types preserved to this day in the 
“ perpetual east.” 

Starting with the very beginning of all things, the visitor will see 
the earth rise into being, and Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
The earliest tragedies are played out before his eyes, and with the 
driving out of the hapless pair follows the first murder of brother by 
brother. 

Noah follows the building of the Tower of Babel, and Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth are to be seen before they go into the ark. That greatest 
of ancient vessels is seen in the building, and also when the animals 
enter it. At last the deluge is upon the world, and Tissot shows the 
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rest of mankind floating to death on logs, while the ark is still safe. 
It lands on the mount, and Noah sacrifices while the rainbow appears 
in the heavens. 

Passing to the patriarchs, the artist shows us Abram on his travels 
with Sarah and all his camels and retainers; and then we see the destruc¬ 
tion of Sodom, the sending away of.Hagar, and her life in the desert. 
All the history of the sacrifice of Isaac, the securing of his wife, and 
the birth of Esau and Jacob, is told in picture after picture. There 
is that famous sale of the birthright when the hungry Esau barters 
his right for a mess of pottage that the wily Jacob prepares. Isaac 
is deceived into blessing the younger son for the elder, but Jacob flees 
the vengeance of his brother, and is exiled in Laban’s house for many 
years. At last he returns with wives and flocks, and is welcomed 
by his forgiving brother. 

The pretty story of Joseph is told in full detail, from the search 
for his brethren and the relating of his dreams to the sale into Egypt 
and his rise to power there. 

The story of the freeing of the Israelites offers splendid material 
to the painter, and he shows us each step from the birth of Moses to 
his exile into Midian, his return to Egypt, the plaguing of the Egyptians 
and the final escape of the Israelites through the Red Sea. 

They are followed all through the forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness, where they received the Ten Commandments, and at 
last came to the land of Palestine, into which Moses was not permitted 
to enter. 

The fortunes of the conquerors are followed from the assault upon 
Jericho to that battle with the Amorites when Joshua said: “Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon!” 
He meets the giants only to defeat them, and the whole land is soon in 
his hands. 

The troublous time of the Judges is pictured in every detail, not 
one of those historic heroes escaping depiction, from Othniel to 
Gideon and Jephthah; and even that awful death of Abimelech at 
the hand of a woman who threw down a piece of a millstone on his 
head is drawn with power and conviction. There, too, is Eli—and 
there are his sons. 

Samuel appears first as the slender lad hearing the call of God 
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and later as the prophet who selects the kings of Israel. Saul is 
chosen, and, when he fails, David is brought forward. There is 
the shepherd lad, who first tries on the armor of Saul and then, dis¬ 
carding it, goes forth to meet the Philistine champion, Goliath, with 
his shepherd’s sling. He is seen cutting off the giant’s head with 
his own sword, and later fleeing from the jealousy of Saul. 

David and his men betake themselves to the mountains, and 
there on more than one occasion he has Saul at his mercy, but he 
spares him. Jonathan and David appear together, and Absalom is 
seen hanging by the hair of his head from the tree. At last Saul 
passes away, and David is welcomed to the capital. He builds up 
the little kingdom, and paves the way for the glorious rule of his son 
Solomon, who appears with the Queen of Sheba, dedicating the 
temple, giving judgment, and in all those other similar scenes. 

The time of the Kings is chronicled in all its details, and Elijah 
and Elisha play their part. At last the kingdom falls of its own 
weight; Jerusalem is taken, and the vessels of the temple are carried 
away to Babylon. 

Thither Tissot follows the Israelites, painting them as they hung 
their harps on the willows, and at last reaching the activity of Daniel. 
This hero is fully presented, and Belshazzar appears asking to have 
his dream interpreted, and the writing on the wall explained to him. 
Daniel is thrown into the lion’s den, and even into the fiery fur¬ 
nace, but escapes unscathed. The story might be read from Tissot’s 
pictures, so graphically do they illustrate the text. 

The return of the Jews, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and its 
temple under Jeremiah, are all painted, and the domination of the 
prophets is made clear by a number of striking character-drawings 
of these important personages who helped to make the later history 
of the people.. No less than sixteen of the prophets have been painted 
by Tissot, each one expressing the spirit of his work as it is preserved 
in the Bible, the only guide that the artist could have. Here is not 
only Moses from birth to death, but Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
each one of the minor prophets—Haggai, Micah, Malachi, and all— 
so powerfully drawn that they may be identified by those who know 
their writings well. They are the typical preachers of that ancient 
day, worthily preserved through their words. 
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Many of the psalms have been illustrated, and the book of Job is 
not forgotten. Ruth and her mother-in-law, and Boaz, appear in 
several sympathetic pictures, and that remarkable story of Esther is 
portrayed with sympathy and feeling. 

It is like meeting old friends, the oldest friends that the religious 
world has, to view these pictures. They will send many beholders 
back to the Bible to refresh their memory of the characters and 
stories painted there. The influence of the pictures upon the people 
cannot fail to be intense, for that is the character of the work as a 
whole. 

Tissot follows the Bible with a faithfulness that is almost literal, 
yet he cannot help reading between the lines, and sometimes the 
imagination of the painter suggests most acceptable interpretations. 
The ordinary reader is apt to think of Cain and Abel as almost of 
an age, on account of the closeness of the narrative in Genesis, yet 
Tissot’s picture suggests that Cain was far older, and the observer is 
apt to be converted to his view. When Tissot paints the Jews in 
Egypt in a synagogue, he seems to be perpetrating an anachronism; 
yet that the Jews, or more properly Israelites, as they were then, had 
their places of worship, even though they may not have been the 
counterpart of the later synagogues, there can be little doubt. 

These are cited as instances of the originality of the artist’s method, 
the value and suggestiveness of which are not to be underrated. 

Viewed as a whole, the pictures must be considered dignified and 
worthy of the subjects covered by them, and the influence that will 
be exerted through the exhibition of the originals and their reproduc¬ 
tion in book form must be far-reaching. 
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THE PRACTICAL OUTCOME OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. (HEB. 10:19-25.) 


By Professor D. A. Hayes, D.D., 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, HI. 


The longest doctrinal discussion of the epistle (7:1—10:18) has 
just been finished. The practical conclusions from the principles 
already laid down fill the epistle from this point to the close. The 
author has presented Jesus as the great High-Priest, abiding contin¬ 
ually (7:1-3), greater than Abraham and Levi (7:4-10), superseding 
the former priesthood (7:11-25), himself perfected (7:26-28), repre¬ 
senting a more excellent ministry (8:1-6), with a better covenant 
(8:7-13), admitting to the holy of holies (9:1-10), by the sprinkling 
of blood (9:11-22), through the offering of himself (9:23-28), as the 
one sufficient sacrifice (10:1-18). Our paragraph, immediately 
following, contains a threefold exhortation: let us enter in (10:19-22), 
let us hold fast our confession (10:23), and let us consider each other 
unto mutual helpfulness (10:24, 25). 

In the tabernacle the Shekinah glory rested upon the inner shrine, 
but the view of it was forbidden to the people. A heavy veil hung 
before it, and across that veil the whole law had written two words: 
“Enter not!” The people stood in the outer court, separated by 
all the width of the holy place and by the veil before the holy of holies 
from the enjoyment of the immediate presence of God. On the 
great Day of Atonement the high-priest alone, duly prepared, parted 
the veil, stepped over the threshold, and stood before God. For a 
few moments only he tarried there, and then, retiring, the veil fell 
again and hung undisturbed for a year. That was the old dispensa¬ 
tion. Its whole ritual service was intended to impress the thought 
that no man could stand before God and live. 

The whole contention of this epistle has been that the new dis¬ 
pensation has brought in a better order of things. The veil has been 
rent. The presence of God is no longer concealed from sight and 
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barred off from approach. Through the veil a way has been opened, 
and now all of God’s people may enter in and be blessed with the con¬ 
tinuous fellowship and the abiding presence of God. What has 
brought about this almost absolute difference between the two dis¬ 
pensations? The life of the man Jesus. He was our Brother 
(2:11-18), and he is our Forerunner (6:20). In true humanity he 
achieved a holy character, and he has entered into eternal fellow¬ 
ship with God. He has left the way into the holiest open to us. 
Where our Brother and our Leader (2:10) has gone we too may 
enter in. 

Therefore, brothers, since the work of atonement and redemption 
has been accomplished in the life and death of Jesus, who is our 
High-Priest forevermore (7:1—10:18), we have boldness (Trappyaiav), 
such boldness as was characteristic of Apollos (Acts 18:26), as well 
as of Paul (Acts 28:31) and Peter (Acts 2:29) and John (Acts 4:13); 
a boldness to say all that is upon one’s heart; a holy frankness and 
freedom of speech; the boldness with which all believers may approach 
the throne of grace (4:16); a boldness (ek ttjv etaohov) for the means 
of entering the holy of holies in the blood of Jesus, through the 
power of the liberated life of our Lord. Twenty-one times in the 
thirteen chapters of this epistle, reference is made to the blood. 
Thirteen times the reference is to the blood of slain beasts. Twice 
the blood of men is mentioned (2:14 and 12:4). Six times a state¬ 
ment is made concerning the blood of Jesus (9:12,14; 10:19,29; 12:24; 
13:20). A study of these six passages will show that it is not the 
blood shed on Calvary that is in view, but the blood sprinkled in the 
holy of holies in the heavenly sanctuary. 

It follows, therefore, that the phrase is a figure of speech. The. 
blood was merely a symbol of the life. It was so in the Old Testa¬ 
ment sacrifices. “The life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for your souls: 
for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of the life” 
(Lev. 17:11). The life was the essential thing. The blood was a 
symbol of the life, set free in sacrifice and made available for atoning 
work. With Jesus, in the one sufficient sacrifice as in all preceding 
sacrifices, the life was the essential thing. When his blood was shed 
on Calvary, his life was set free for use in atoning work. The shed 
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blood became the sprinkled blood before the result of the atonement 
was made available to the race. The liberated life of our Lord was 
presented in the presence of God and made available through the 
Holy Spirit as a supernatural power to enable men to incorporate 
and incarnate the life of their Lord. Purifying themselves even as 
he is pure, they find the means of entrance to the holiest open to 
them, which he inaugurated for us. He was the first to live the 
absolutely holy life and to prove its possibility for all men. His 
liberated and heavenly life is imparted to all who believe, and they 
come to God as he did, by this new and living way through the veil, 
that is, his flesh. 

He achieved his holy character in real humanity, during his life 
in the flesh. The flesh had become the seat of sin and, like the veil 
in the tabernacle, had shut man out from the enjoyment of the presence 
of God. Through this veil of the flesh, in genuine incarnation, 
Jesus entered into and maintained perfect fellowship with us in all 
the limitations of our humanity. Through this veil of the flesh, in 
genuine incarnation, Jesus entered into and maintained unbroken 
fellowship with the Father, uninterrupted communion with God. 
In the flesh he condemned sin in the flesh. In him the flesh became 
no longer a hindrance, but rather a help, to holiness, as furnishing 
the means of its attainment. It is no longer a barrier or ban, but a 
new and living way. Through perfect obedience in the flesh we 
may enter into perfect blessedness with our Lord. In his humanity 
through the veil of his flesh, Jesus opened the way. In our humanity 
through the veil of our flesh, we follow Jesus into the holy of holies. 
We follow without fear, because he is our Leader. We enter with 
boldness, because he is our Brother. We know that we “ought also 
to walk, even as he walked ”.(1 John 2:6). Our author has brought 
us to this conviction, and the conclusion is based upon the fact that 
Jesus is our Brother and a great Priest over the house of God. He 
has all the sympathy and all the power we need, and therefore we 
are ready to receive the exhortation which follows. 

Having boldness and having a High-Priest who will answer for 
* us, let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, having 
the heart sprinkled from an evil conscience, and having the body 
washed with pure water. All priests at the time of their installation 
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in office were first washed and then sprinkled with blood. Now, all 
believers are priests, and like priests are washed and sprinkled. 
Our washing, however, is not with material water; it is the washing 
of the pure water of regeneration through which our body has become 
a fit temple for the Holy Spirit. Our sprinkling is not with material 
blood; but our hearts have been cleansed from an evil conscience 
by the inflow of the new life, the liberated life of our Lord. The 
old unsatisfactory symbols have been replaced by blessed realities 
in Christ. 

The second and third exhortations follow. Let us hold fast the 
confession of the hope unwavering, for faithful is the one who has 
promised; and let us consider each other unto a provocation of love 
and of good works, not forsaking the assembling of ourselves, accord¬ 
ing as it has become a custom to some to do, but exhorting each other, 
and by so much the more as ye see the day approaching. 

We note the trilogy of Christian graces in three successive verses 
of the three exhortations of this paragraph: Let us draw near in full 
assurance of faith (10:22); let us hold fast the confession of hope 
(10:23); us consider each other unto a provocation of love and 
good works (10:24). These three might stand as titles for the three 
remaining chapters of the epistle: the full assurance of faith, chap. 11; 
the holding fast to our hope (chap. 12); provocation to love and good 
works (chap. 13). 

We notice, too, the practical end of all our author’s argument and 
teaching. This paragraph (10:19-25) is a single sentence in the 
Greek. It begins with the profoundest mysteries of the writer’s 
faith, the efficacy of the sprinkled blood, the privilege of the permanent 
Presence, r the entering into the holy of holies while in the flesh; and 
it ends with exhortations to love and good works, to synagoguing and 
paracleting, to mutual helpfulness in public assembling and private 
comforting. Its mysticism eventuates in realism of the plainest 
type. Its counsels of perfection are to be put into practice in the 
ordinary duties of life. 

What could be more practical than the two subordinate exhorta¬ 
tions with which the paragraph ends? First: Go to church! v Do 
not forsake the assembling of yourselves together! Do not become 
come-outers. as some do! Do not be schismatics or separatists! 
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If any man becomes so good that he does not feel the need of associa¬ 
tion with his brethren in their worship and work, his goodness is not 
of the New Testament type. If any man stays at home when the 
people of God assemble for prayer or testimony or preaching service, 
simply because he is so much holier than they, and he knows that 
none of them can help him, and he does not care to inconvenience 
himself to help them, he is a hypocritical Pharisee and not a Christian. 
He knows nothing of the genuine spirit of Christ. 

With his negative exhortation the author couples a positive one. 
Be paracletes! Let all be Trapa/caXovvTes, paracleting like their Lord! 
Barnabas was a son of paracletism (wo? Trapa/cXtfaecos, Acts 4:36). 
Jesus is our Paraclete (7 raparcXrjTov, 1 John 2:1). The Holy Spirit is 
another Paraclete ( aXXov TrapdtcXrjrov, John 14:16). All believers, like 
Barnabas, are to be under-paracletes, doing in their measure the 
work of the supreme paracletes. Do they plead the cause of the 
brethren before God (1 John 2:1; Rom. 8:26) ? So ought we. Do 
they comfort, teach, guide into truth (Acts 7:55, 56; 10:13-16; 
16:6, 7, 10; John 14:15, 26; 16:13) ? So ought we. Do they strive 
with men, reprove, and convince of sin (Acts 9:4-6; John 16:8-11) ? 
So ought we. We are to be at the same work with our Lord. 

Six blessings have been set before us in this paragraph. (1) Jesus, 
our Brother and Leader; the Blesser is the one greatest blessing in 
whom all other blessings are included; (2) boldness to tell everything 
to Jesus; (3) entrance into the Holiest with him; (4) a new life in the 
flesh; (5) a clean heart; (6) full assurance of faith. Six duties are 
laid upon those who enjoy these great gifts: (1) they must draw nigh 
to God; (2) they must hold fast their confession; (3) they must 
consider each other; (4) they must lead such lives as will provoke 
to love and good works; (5) they must be in their place in the assem¬ 
blies of the saints; ( 6 ) they must be under-paracletes, exhorting and 
comforting and helping according as the brethren may need. 

Under the list of blessings the readers of the epistle will be ready 
to write: “All these do we steadfastly believe. ,, Under the list of 
duties they will then be ready to write: “All these will we faithfully 
perform.” They will do that the more readily because they see the 
day approaching in which the Lord himself will ask them concerning 
these things. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


i :x. 


7:12. 


Cf. 2 Chron. 11:1 
2 Sam. 14:2. 


By William R. Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


Vm. THE PROPHETIC MESSAGE OF AMOS. 

§ 100. The Personal Life of Amos. —Since many points 
of peculiar interest in the work of Amos turn upon his 
personal life, and especially on the location of his home, 
it is important to consider— 

1. The evidence found for supposing that he lived in 
Judah: (a) the statement of the superscription that his 
home was in Tekoa, which is known to have been located , 
about ten miles south of Jerusalem and five south of Bethle¬ 
hem; ( b ) the command of Amaziah to flee to Judah, which 
implies that Judah was the home of Amos; (c) the unsympa¬ 
thetic attitude of Amos toward Israel, which is more natural 
in an outsider than in a native citizen. In contrast with 
which may be noted—• 

2. The suggestions offered in opposition to the location of 
his home in Judah for example, (a) his entire occupation 
with northern Israel; ( b) the too great elevation of Tekoa 
for sycomore culture; (c) his lack of interest in Judah; (d) 
the suggestion that his home was in northern Israel, and 
that he went to Judah only after being expelled from Bethel. 
In this same connection— 

3. It is worth while to consider the location of Tekoa, 
and (a) the likelihood of its producing a character like that 
of Amos; (b) its contiguity to the lines of travel taken by 

1, the Arab caravans; likewise ( c ) its proq^mity to Jerusalem, 
and ( d) its relation to the wilderness, and the significance 
of a matter like this in the creation of character. 

§ 101. The Date and Circumstances of Amos’s Career.— 
These are of vital concern in any effort to understand his 
prophetic work. Note the almost unanimously accepted 
date of 765-750 B. C., and consider the support found for 
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this view (a) in the superscription; ( b ) in the statements *:*. 
of a personal character contained in chap. 7, as in harmony 7:10, n, 17. 
with the times of Jeroboam II.; (c) in the statement of the 6:14. 
boundaries of Israel which agrees with its extent in the 
reign of Jeroboam II.; ( d) the confidence of the people 
politically in view of the pre-occupation of the kings of 
Assyria (Shalmanezer, 783-773 B. C., and Ashurdan, 772- 
7SS B. C.), whose time was taken chiefly with conspiracy 
at home and wars in other parts of the empire; likewise ( e ) 
the general religious situation, one marked by keen interest 
in the religious cultus of the times because the people in 3: J£ ;4:4 » 5 > Se¬ 
this time of political prosperity seek to acknowledge their 
appreciation of the divine favor accorded them, as well as 
because of anxiety aroused by earthquake and pestilence. 

It is to be noticed (/) that the social situation is one of a: ^? ; 4 ? I : . I0 5 *. I 7 a f , I0 . 
wealth and luxury, debauchery and oppression, fraud and *3; j: 1,3-6; 
robbery. It may not be uninteresting ( g ) to observe that 4:10; 8:9; 1:1. 
the land had within recent years been visited by pestilence 
as well as by a solar eclipse (about 763 B. C.) and by an 
earthquake. 

§ 102. The Occupation of Amos. —Closely associated 
with the question of Amos’s home and time of work is that 
of his occupation. Here it is necessary to study (a) the 7:14; cf. 1:1. 
prophet’s own statement, with its implications. "Does he 
disdain to be reckoned as one of the regular prophets of 
the times ? If so, why ? Is his work different in purpose 
or in spirit ? Is he a closer observer than those who have 
preceded him ? Does he exhibit evidence of greater philo¬ 
sophical insight ? Is he more inclined to recognize general 
law ? Is he, in fact, almost as truly a sage as a prophet ? 

( b) What was the nature of his real occupation as a 
dresser of sycomores, and what was implied in this? 

Was he poor, or was he financially independent ? (c) Was 

he also a shepherd ? In what way is the occupation of a 
shepherd consistent with that of a dresser of sycomores? 

Was he perhaps a wool-gatherer? Was this a higher 
occupation than that of a shepherd ? Did it involve journeys 
in which he might meet men from different parts of the 
world? (d) Do we find evidence of his rustic life in the a-.13;j:41,1a; 
language of Amos? May we attribute to the loneliness of I9; 6:xa.' xx ’ I7, 
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i: 3 , 6 , 13; 2:1, 9 “ 
ia; 4:6-11. 

8 : 8 ; 9:7. 


a:ii; 3:7. 

1:3, 6,13; 2:1, 6 , 

11b', 3:10, ii, ia; 
4:5-“: 5 : 3 o, 16, 
17,37; 6:86,146; 
7:1-9; 8:1 f; 

9:1. 


7:14. 


7:i-7. 


Isa., chap. 6. 

Amos, a: 11 f.; 

3 : 7 . 

Numb., chaps. 23, 
24. 

Hosea 8:12. 

Judg., chap. 5; 
Gen., chap. 49. 


his occupation the lack in his message of anything that may 
be called tenderness or love ? Was it in this shepherd life 
that he learned to observe facts and causes ? 

§ 103. The Preparation and Call of Amos. — This 
brings us to the question of his call and preparation, (a) 
Do we find in his writings evidence of a lack of intellectual 
preparation and ability; or, on the other hand, is he a master 
in the use of the Hebrew language ? Has he a large knowl¬ 
edge of history and society ? Does he seem to have seen 
things with his own eyes ? Is he an ethnologist as well as a 
historian, a geographer as well as a sociologist? Is his 
conception of God and of ethical philosophy high or low ? 
Is he credited with working miracles? ( b ) Did he really 
entertain contempt for the prophetic societies of his times ? 
If so, how are we to explain the respect shown for prophets ? 
In what respects did he resemble Elijah ? Did he himself 
make use of the technique of prophetism? Did he, after 
all, stand alone ? Or was he not closely preceded by J and 
E, and just as closely followed by Hosea ? How, then, are 
we to explain his apparent desire not to be reckoned as one 
of the prophets? (c) Aside from the discipline which he 
secured in the desert and in the progress of travels which 
were undertaken in connection with his occupation, what 
are the fkcts in reference to the development of culture in 
eastern society ? (d) Is it possible to suppose that Amos’s 

call, like those of Isaiah and Jeremiah, came in visions, 
namely, those of the fire, locusts, and plummet? Does 
the fact that these visions are recorded in the seventh 
chapter oppose this suggestion? Compare the place of 
Isaiah’s call in the narrative. ( e ) Consider what may be 
called the antecedents of Amos’s thought as they are found 
in connection with (i) the prophets whom he cites; (2) 
Elijah and Elisha;*(3) the many disconnected fragments of 
prophetic utterances found in J and E; (4) the prophet of 
Isa., chaps. 15, 16; (5) the priestly literature which had 
already taken form; (6) the prophetic diction which Amos 
employs and which implies long usage; (7) the great poetical 
pieces which had come down from ancient times, like 
Deborah’s song, etc. 
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§ 104. The Character of Amos. —Consider now the 
character of Amos, in so far as it can be gathered from the 
facts at our command, and discover the evidence, if such 
exists, for regarding him as (a) bold and courageous; ( b ) 
accurate in observation and scientific in habits of mind; 
(c) nomadic in his instincts; ( d) austere and uncompro¬ 
mising; (e) the nature of his spirituality as distinguished 
from that of Isaiah. 

§ 105. The Message of Amos. —This, after all, is the 
most important topic. Consider (1) the reasons for the 
opinion that the message of Amos is the most important 
of any conveyed by an Old Testament writer, and (2) the 
two or three factors which are disclosed in a general analysis 
of this message, namely, (a) a profound conviction on certain 
subjects relating to God and to human life; ( b ) a knowledge 
of certain facts in national and international history; ( c) 
a conclusion which grows out of putting together the con¬ 
viction and the knowledge of the situation; (3) the impor¬ 
tance of distinguishing the words actually uttered by Amos 
from the insertions and additions that come from the pen 
of later prophets, in all nearly one-fifth of the entire book. 

§ 106. The Popular Religion. —It is necessary to formu¬ 
late the state of feeling and opinion of the people against 
which the prophet arraigns himself. This popular opinion, 
it will be remembered, represents also that of the royal 
order, the priests, and a vast majority of the prophets. 
Consider now the consensus of thought which he opposes, 
the old theology in comparison with which his theology is 
new. 

1. To what extent was the people’s conception of 
Jehovah that of a nature-God, one among other gods, the 
Deity of Palestine ? 

2. To what extent was their conception of Jehovah 
that of a national God—a God, therefore, who would be 
satisfied if Israel would limit herself to his worship; a God 
who could not get along without his nationTsrael any more 
than Israel could get along without its God? To what 
extent did the people interpret the period of peace and 
prosperity which they were enjoying as a definite indication 
of Jehovah’s pleasure and satisfaction ? 


7:10-17. 

3.4-6. 

6:4-7. 


Cf. 5 66 . 
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3. Did the people believe that Jehovah was actually 
bound to protect their political interests without reference 

5;m; cf. Mic.3:11. to their moral conduct? Must he sooner or later, without 
reference to right or wrong, identify himself with his people ? 
Was it a matter in which he had no option ? In other words, 
was his relation to them one which did not involve an 
ethical basis? Was their belief in Jehovah non-moral, 
that is, natural ? 

4. What, according to the opinion of the people, was 
Jehovah’s attitude toward other nations? Was it to fight 
against them on behalf of his own people? And if they 
were conquered, did it exhibit on his part a lack of strength ? 

judg. 11:24. Did these other nations have gods, and was it understood 
that the gods of the other nations were stronger than Israel’s 
God when Israel was in subjection, but that Israel’s God 
was stronger than other gods when Israel was victorious? 

^Sungnl-ay Had Israel’s God shown his power against Egypt and in 

14:25- ’ Canaan, and more recently against Syria? Did his rela¬ 

tionship with these nations cease when peace was declared ? 

Amos 3:1, a. Did Israel belong wholly to Jehovah? Was Jehovah 
wholly Israel’s ? 

5. How, in the opinion of the people, was Jehovah’s 

3:14; 4:4*.; 5: favor to be secured and his anger averted? Was there 

31-26; 8:10. 0 

any other method than by following out the ceremonial 
or cultus including its festivals and sacrifices ? Were these 
indispensable? Were they likewise wholly satisfactory? 
Could they give him nothing else than gifts, pilgrimages, 
and praises? Did Jehovah ask nothing more? Would 
the increasing costliness of these requirements develop 
injustice and inhumanity ? 

6. Did the people then understand that moral require¬ 
ments were ignored by Jehovah in case they were faithful 

Bxod., chaps, ao- to the routine of the ceremonial ? Can it be said that they 

23; 34:10-36. * 

were entirely ignorant of moral duties in view of the existence 
of the Covenant Code and the Decalogue ? In any case, did 
they not seem to have the belief that morality was an unne¬ 
cessary factor in religion? Was this not a fundamental 
conception in early Semitic religion ? 

7 . Did the people think about Assyria ? Did they 

Amos 6 : 13. fear her ? Why should they, in view of the fact that Jehovah 
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had only recently shown his great strength? Could they 
doubt his ability, and, besides, were not Egypt and Syria 
equally interested with Israel and Judah against Assyria? 

Was it possible that one nation could overpower four? 

Then, too, were not the Assyrians occupied for the most 

part with distant wars and internal conspiracies? Had 

Assyria always been victorious ? Did not fear of Assyria 

imply lack of faith in Jehovah? Why should they exhibit a Kings 14:25. 

this lack of faith at a time when he had given such definite 

evidence of his favor ? 

§ 107. The Teachings of Amos.—What, now, were the 
convictions of Amos? . To what extent is his thought in 
direct antagonism with the current thought of his times? 

To what extent is it positive rather than negative, and thus 
the statement or restatement of eternal truth ? Were there 
some popular beliefs altogether wrong which he did not 
possess ? 

1. Consider Amos’s conception of Jehovah, and remem- 5:14,27. 

ber in this connection the full significance of the title, “Je- 4:13. 

hovah God of Hosts,” as well as the favorite expression of 

Amos, “Lord Jehovah,” occurring perhaps nineteen times. 3:7,11; 4:2,5; 

In what way did Amos represent Jehovah as All Sovereign 

and Omnipotent? In connection with nature? In con- 4:6-11; 8:8; 9:* 

4; 9:7. 

nection with history? What has Jehovah’s relation been 
to the Syrians, the Philistines, Israel herself? Does his 9:2. 
power reach to heaven and to Sheol ? But is this power of 
Jehovah ever said to be universal? Did other nations 
ascribe to their gods the same power ? Does Jehovah have 
intercourse with any nation other than Israel? Is there 
evidence, in other words, that Amos in his conception 
of Jehovah represented pure monotheism? Does he any¬ 
where deny the existence of other gods ? In any case, does 
not Amos ascribe to Jehovah unlimited power? But, in 
this case, what relationship did these other gods sustain to 
Jehovah ? If Jehovah, for example, brought the Philistines 9:7. 
from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir, did he do this 
with or without the permission of the gods of those nations ? 

Does not Amos clearly imply that other gods are inferior 
and subject to Jehovah? They only carry out Jehovah’s *:«4. 
will. Jehovah, then, is a God who has defeated the gods 
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7 : 3 . 6 , 7. 


Cf. Hos. 3:4. 


Amos 3:2. 


9 : 7 . 


5 : 6 . 


5 : 4 . 


5:7-15,24. 


x Kings ai:i8 If. 


Cf. Mic. 3: xx. 


Amos 1:3~8 4 X3- 
I 5 ; 3:1-3. 


3:3. 


of Egypt, of Philistia, and of Canaan. He has over¬ 
thrown the Phoenician Baal and the Syrians. Can we see 
the relationship of Amos’s thought to that of the past? 
Did Amos make use of anthropomorphisms? In what 
way are these to be explained? Did Amos pass by 
image-worship ? Had objection been made to image- 
worship ? What was the restriction in Exod. 34:17? Had 
use been made of images—for example, the ephod and the 
teraphim? Is there any objection to the interpretation of 
2:4 as representing Amos’s views on this point, or 8:14? 
Is there any evidence that Amos approved image-worship ? 

2. Is Jehovah ever called God of Israel in Amos? Is 
Jehovah nevertheless represented as sustaining a peculiar 
relation to Israel ? Is this relationship indissoluble, or is it 
clearly conditioned? (a) Does he give any reason why 
Israel was selected by Jehovah rather than some other 
nation? With unlimited power could he not have taken 
any nation? ( b ) What special responsibilities rest upon 
Israel in view of the selection that has been made ? ( c ) Is 
Jehovah interested in the outside world simply for Israel’s 
sake, or is he interested particularly in Israel for the world’s 
sake ? Is Israel really anything more to him than are the 
Cushites ? On what condition alone is Israel’s future safe ? 
Does the prophet actually expect the people to adopt his 
view of the matter ? 

3. To what extent does the conception of Jehovah as a 
God of justice control the thought of Amos? Had this 
idea of God been expressed by Elijah in the Naboth episode ? 
(a) Does Amos go farther than did Elijah ? Was he enabled 
to do this because he conceived of Jehovah as standing in 
close relation to all nations ? Must Jehovah be impartial, 
and consequently ethical, because his power is universal ? 
What is it to be a national God, if not to show favor to Israel ? 
Can he do this and be ethical ? Must a God to be ethical 
be a world-God? ( b ) But if righteousness is an essential 
element in Jehovah’s character, must he not demand it of 
those who are his followers? Can he have one standard 
for the world at large and a lower standard for Israel ? If 
Israel has enjoyed special privileges, must she not be judged 
by a higher standard? ( c ) But does Amos express any 
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dear or adequate conception of sin? Does he show any 
great purpose on the part of Jehovah in the working out of 
this idea of righteousness ? 

4. If Jehovah has unlimited power, is he not able to 
control the world ? Does this not indude Assyria as well 6:14. 
as Egypt? Will Jehovah demand righteousness of the 
world-nations ? Why is punishment announced for Syria, Chaps. 1 and a. 
Philistia, Moab, and Ammon? Was it because they had 

not treated properly his nation Israel ? Was it because of 
idolatry on their part, or was it rather because of the viola¬ 
tion of some dictate of universal morality, some prindple 
of the natural laws of humanity and mercy ? 1 

5. Does Jehovah really care for the observance of 

the ceremonial? Is he pleased with Israel’s pilgrimages? 8:IO;9:I " 4 - 
Does he enjoy their feasts and songs ? Is he not actu¬ 
ally ready to destroy their places of worship, and to put 
an end even to worship as a whole? What, now, does 
Amos really mean ? Is he denouncing to the people sacrifice 
itself, or is he trying to change the belief of the people that 
sacrifice duly performed will satisfy the mind of Jehovah? 

Does he teach that the ritual of itself cannot meet the 
demands of an ethical deity? Could he have opposed 
sacrifice itself without opposing the only method yet known 
to humanity of coming into communion with the deity? 

Does he really wish them to give up the ritual ? 

6. If something beyond the ritual is demanded, what 5:7-15,24. 
is it ? Does it grow out of Jehovah’s ethical character, and 

is it in fact an ethical demand ? Is it a demand for justice, 
and what does justice include except honesty, integrity, pur¬ 
ity, and humanity ? Did Amos present his demand in the 
abstract or in the concrete form ? And does he, after all, 
ask anything that has not been recognized as necessary by 
all nations who have attained governmental organization ? 

Is any more asked of Israel than of other nations? Is it argf^ 4:1; 5:1a; 
obedience to mere legal justice that is called for, or rather * 4 
consideration of the poor and weak—that is, moral justice ? 

Is any statement of reward or punishment associated with 5:4,6. 
the demand? In the language of the prophet’s demand 3-6. 
and in the universality of its character, does he not himself 
resemble the sage ? 

1 W. Robertson Smith, Prophets oj Israel (2d ed.), p. 134. 
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5:18* 7. What position, now, is maintained by Amos concern¬ 

ing IsraePs future, and what is his conception of the day of 
Jehovah? Is Israel to suffer punishment? Will this 

6:7f., 14; 7:8f., punishment mean utter destruction? How important a 
17; 9:1-86. r 

place does this thought have in the message as a whole ? 
Had anyone before Amos proposed the utter destruction 
of the nation? Was the overthrow contemplated in any 
5:14 1 sense political? Is the sentence a possibly revocable one? 

Is it at all clear that Amos saw a brighter picture in case of 
repentance ? Review here the considerations for and 
against assigning 9:86-15 to a later date. Is it possible 
that Amos, being from Judah, expected the true religion 
to be continued and developed by Judah after Israel has 
perished? What were the essential points of difference 
between Amos’s conception of the day of Jehovah and that 
of the people of his times ? 2 

§ 108. The Antecedents of Amos.—The relation of 
Amos to those that preceded him is a subject which furnishes 
many interesting questions for study. To what extent was 
Amos a creator of the Israelitish ethical monotheism; or to 
what extent is the essential content of Amos’s teaching rooted 
in the past ? 

1. Consider the importance of this question in the study 
of the progress of the Old Testament development, and 
especially in determining the place of prophecy in that 
development. Was he, perhaps, instead of Moses, the 
founder of the religion? If in general Old Testament 
history, like other histories, is an evolution, is the move¬ 
ment which found expression through Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah exceptional in that it had no antecedents ? Is the fact 
that Amos makes no appeal to something earlier than his 
own work—for example, a code of laws—evidence that his 
work was not the fruitage of the past ? 

2. Is the morality which he demands something new 
Cf.,e.g., the Book or of long standing? Were not demands for this same 

and the code of justice, including honesty, humamty, etc., made m the 
1:3,6,13; a: 1.’ earliest days of history? Did they not form the basis of 

his condemnation of other nations? Is anything more 

* See J. M. P. Smith, “ The Day of Yahweh,” American Journal of Theology , 
Vol. V (1901), pp. 505 ff. 
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asked of Israel than of them ? Does Amos in his presenta¬ 
tion of these demands assume that Israel is ignorant of 
these things; or is aware of them, and negligent of them; 
and therefore deserving the punishment ? _ Is it possible to 
explain the representation of Amos as an anachronism; 
as a piece of beautiful rhetoric ? Could Israel be punished 
justly for failing to observe conditions or demands of which 
they were totally ignorant? Could Amos, living in such 
close proximity to Jerusalem, have been ignorant of the 
past history of the nation, its literature, and its laws as handed 
down by tradition ? 

3. To what extent does Amos show a knowledge of 
Israel’s past history? How far did Israel’s ethics rest on 
the character of Jehovah as shown in history? To what 
extent is Amos making use of the terminology of prophecy 
as fixed by his predecessors ? 

4. Does he concretely express appreciation for preceding 
prophets ? Who were these ? Would the number include 
Elijah and Elisha, J and E ? 

5. Is it quite certain that Amos knew such written 

documents as the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant ? 
May we suppose that, in addition to these works, others 
were familiar to him? (a) Were there national songs 
which prepared the way technically as well as spiritually 
for his work ? ( b ) Would these include the Song of Deborah, 
the Song of the Red Sea in its earliest form, the Blessing of 
Jacob, as well as Deut., chaps. 32 and 33 ? (c ) And would 

there be, in addition, proverbs and folklore, some of which 
had already been incorporated in J and E, and some of it 
perhaps preserved in the collection of proverbs ? Does Amos 
himself show a familiarity in his own address with the 
folklore, and with the speech and thought of the common 
people ? 

§ 109. The Ministry of Amos, that is, the external 
form of Amos’s work. What was its scope ? In what did 
it consist? 

1. Is it possible that the story of the man of Judah is a 
distorted account of Amos’s ministry? 3 Or is it worth 
while to consider the suggestion that the story of his ministry, 

3 So Wellhausen. 


1:3. 6,13; 2:9-12; 
3:1; 4:6-11; 
5:35; 6:5; 9:7. 


2:xx,X2. 


Bxod., chaps. 34, 
20; Deut., chap. 
5; Bxod., chaps. 
2X-23. 


Judg., chap. 5; 
Bxod., chap. 15 
Gen., chap. 49. 


Gen. 4:23 f.; 25: 

33; J u dg. 9:7-20. 


Numb. 21 -.27-30. 


Amos 9:4* 


x Kings, chap. 13. 
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▲mos 7:14. together with that of Jonah, is a later invention or fiction ? 4 

What is a natural inference to be drawn from (a) the fact 
that no miracle or wonder-story is connected with his work; 
(b ) no ecstatic frenzy is suggested; and (c) the emphatic 
7 :i- 9 ; 8:1 *•; »••*; statement made in answer to Amaziah ? Did he use music, 
jer. 1:11-19. as did Elisha, to produce the ecstatic trance ? Did he have 

visions? Are these to be compared with those of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah? What relation did the visions of Amos 
sustain to those of the past and those of the future ? Does 
he in receiving his message follow the method of those 
who preceded him? In his own method of presentation 
does he show progress ? 

2. What significance lies in the fact that Amos was the 
first of the prophets to write down his sermons ? (a) How 
far was this due to the fact that Israel is now for the first 
time enjoying the privileges of civilization, and therefore 
literature ? To what extent was opportunity for this 
afforded in the long and peaceful reign of Jeroboam ? To 
what extent is he merely following the fashion already set 
by the priests and the prophets, J and E ? (6) If IsraePs 
religion in the prophets mind stood for something more 
than ritual—in other words, for ideas which could not be 
expressed in an institution—was writing a necessity? Is 
it true that prophetic utterance has now become something 
of permanent value? Has the prophet himself assumed 
new functions and new responsibilities ? 

3. What was the nature of the influence exerted by the 
earlier prophets in comparison with that of the later prophets ? 
How far did the earlier work wield “an instantaneous 
influence ,, ? Is the prophet henceforth to be leader of 
the masses ? Is his work outwardly to be a failure ? Is 
he compelled to put his words in writing because of his il 
success in reaching their hearts ? 

4. How could permanent interest be secure without 
an opportunity to read and study the prophetic stories? 
Could there be a continuous development without this? 
Would it be necessary for the prophet to write out his words 
just as he had spoken them? Was it necessary that the 

4 So Day and Chapin, " Is the Book of Amos Post-Exilic ? ” American Journal 
of Semitic Languages , Vol. XVIII (1902), pp. 65-93. 
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prophet himself put his speeches into written form ? May 
this have been done by a band of disciples ? What motive 
could have existed in the mind of Amos for writing down 
his addresses, if he expected the end of Israel to come within 
his own generation ? 

§ no. The Political Activity of Amos.—This deserves 
consideration, especially in the variation which it presents 
from the older types. 

1. Is this a difference in fact or in method? Is the 
prophet’s influence in national life less than was that of 
Elijah and Elisha? Is he an official of the government? 
Did he sustain a special relation to the "king ? Was he more 
than a private citizen ? Did he establish any organization ? 
Did he adopt any other method than that of preaching ? 

2. Consider the skill with which Amos announced his 
political views concerning the nations. Wffiat are the fea¬ 
tures of the method adopted, and what may be regarded 
as the chief motive ? 

3. Consider the political insight exhibited in his inter¬ 
pretation of Assyria’s relation to Israel. 

§ hi. The Stages in the Ministry of Amos.—Consider 
the question of the chronological order of the stages in 
Amos’s ministry. 

1. Did he, may we suppose, while in Tekoa, make 
visits at home and abroad, and in such visits would he learn 
the methods and work of the prophets ? Might he in this 
way secure information concerning the world at large in 
these early years? 

2. May he in visions like those of the locust and fire 
have received his call to preach; and, in a vision like that of 
the plumb-line, the message which he was to preach, namely, 
the irrevocable destruction of Israel? Did he perhaps 
at first believe that the doom might be averted? But is 
he gradually convinced that there is no hope unless some¬ 
thing extraordinary happens ? Does he then go to northern 
Israel, amazed that all do not see as he sees ? 

3. Did he introduce his work, may we suppose, by a 
proclamation in diplomatic form of one oracle after another 
concerning Israel’s neighbors? Were these uttered on 
successive days, or did they extend perhaps over months? 


x Kings x8:i7ff.; 
i9:i5-x 8*ax: 

37 ff.; a Kings 
13:14 ff. 


Chaps, x and a. 




5:4, 6 , x 4 ; 7 :af. t 
5 *•» 7 ff* 


Chaps, x and a. 
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Does he in time announce to Israel the future ruin, and 
2:6-16. does he, going from place to place, finally reach the climax 

of his work at Bethel when utterance is given to the words 
contained in chap. 6 ? 

7;I -9. 4. Is it possible at this point to assume that he is inter¬ 

rupted, and that a demand is made for his authority, and 
that, in justification of his words, he tells the story of his call 
as it came in the visions of the locust, fire, and plumb-line, 
closing with the definite announcement of Jerusalem’s end ? 
7:«>-i7. 5. May we understand that this is followed, by the 

attack of Amaziah ? Does he give up his prophetic work 
immediately, or does he continue in spite of the priest’s 
interference ? Is it possible to suppose that the interference 
was a friendly one; or, on the other hand, was Amos strong 
enough to defy the king’s command and remain perma¬ 
nently ? Is it more reasonable to suppose that he continued 
to preach until he had finished his message ? 
isa. f chap. 8. 8. Does the prophet then go back to Judah and gather 

about him a small band of disciples, to whom, as in the 
case of Isaiah with his disciples, he turns over his sermons 
and his visions ? 

§ 112. The Efficiency of the Ministry of Amos. 

1. To what extent is there a lack of the religious ele¬ 
ment? Could his ministry have reached many minds? 
Did he himself clearly recognize the issue involved in his 
preaching? Did he have a purpose, or is he like a sage 
advocating a new philosophy without reference to its conse¬ 
quences ? 

2. To what extent may his ministry be explained upon 
the supposition that it contains an infusion of the new spirit, 
namely, that of philosophical inquiry and the acceptance of 
law? In what sense does his work furnish the basis for 
future prophecy'’ 

§113. Literature on Amos.— 

On the teachings of Amos see especially: the commentaries of W. R. Harper, 
(in press), G. A. Smith, Driver, Mitchell, Orelli, Wellhausen, Gunning, 
Nowack, and Marti; and also Cheyne, art. “Amos,” Encyclopedia Biblica; Taylor, 
art. “Amos,” Hastings’s Dictionary 0} the Bible; Driver, art. “Amos,” Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed.); W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel (2d ed.), pp. 120-43; 
Cornill, Prophets of Israel , pp. 37-46; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophets, pp 
83-108; H. P. Smith, Old Testament History , pp. 211-18; McCurdy, History, Proph m 
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ecy and the Monuments , §§ 302-4, 937-41; Btjdde, Religion of Israel to the Exile , pp. 
133 ff.; Davidson, “The Prophet Amos, M Expositor , Vol. V (1887), pp. 161-73, 
VI, 161-73; Mitchell, “The Idea of God in Amos,” Journal of Biblical Literature , 
Dec., 1887, pp. 33-42; Paton, “Did Amos Approve the Calf-Worship at Bethel?” 
ibid., Vol. XIII (1894), pp. 80-91. 

Duhm, Theologies der Propheten, pp. 109-26; Smend, Lehrbuch der alUestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte (2d ed.), pp. 179-86; Lohr, Untersuchungen zum Buck 
Amos , pp. 28-36; Meinhold, Studien zur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte , Vol. I, 
pp. 33-63; Procksch. Die Geschichtsbetrachtung bei Amos , Hosea und Jesaia, pp. 2-12; 
Seesemann, Israel und Juda bei Amos und Hosea , pp. 1-17; Tesch, Setzt der Prophet 
Amos autoritatives Gesetz voraus? Giesebrecht, Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinai - 
bundes , pp. 19 ff.; Marti, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (3d ed.), pp. 180 ff. 

§114. Constructive Studies.— Consider each of the sections 101-112 
as furnishing the basis for a constructive study in which the various points 
suggested in the questions asked shall be treated. The formulation of the 
subject may thus be presented in the form either of propositions or of a 
more general discussion. In each there will of course be incorporated the 
results of a study of the Scripture material cited, and of the reading pur¬ 
sued in the list of literature suggested. 
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How the Teaching of Jesus Helps Us. 

Dr. D. M. Ross, of Glasgow, at the close of his little volume on The 
Teaching of Jesus , records certain fundamental convictions in which his 
study of the subject has resulted. Because of their truth and usefulness, 
these convictions arehere quoted: 

From the teaching of Christ we learn what the life of man may be. 
There is kindled for us a new vision of God. Fellowship of the individual 
soul with the Father in heaven, and the love-inspired heart which is the 
fruit of such fellowship—in that is the hidden root of the tree of the Christian 
life. Its fruits are seen in childlike trust in God, in the manifold forms of 
love which are becoming in the members of a brotherhood, and in the 
temper of heroic hope. 

It is toward life that the teaching of Christ looks. It is not a burden 
for the intellect, but a help for the spirit. As he himself said, his words 
‘are spirit and are life.’ To be content to accept his doctrine on external 
authority, without pressing it into the service of our spiritual life, is to 
misinterpret the purpose for which all his words were spoken. That 
purpose is only achieved when the teaching lifts us into the spiritual experi¬ 
ence in which it had its rise. 

The teaching does not stand alone. It is illumined by its realization 
in the life of the Teacher. ^Not only so, but from spiritual fellowship with 
the Teacher there comes inspiration to live up to the ideals he has set before 
us. We miss the significance of Christ’s personality in his own religion if 
we are content with the acceptance of definitions as to the nature of the 
God-man. His personality is help for life. 

The Religion of Christ, as interpreted in his own words, could not but 
prompt Christian thinkers, from the days of the apostles onward, to relate 
it to the mental world of their generation. Not otherwise could it have 
done its work. But the acceptance of the results of .such theologizing or 
philosophizing can be no substitute for the life to which Christ’s teaching 
points. The life is of infinitely greater importance than a right under¬ 
standing of the speculative questions, which the teaching may start. 

It was inevitable that the Christian society, if it were to be an effective 
force in the world, should interest itself in methods of work, modes of ser- 
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vice, and forms of worship. The Christian society could not help develop¬ 
ing itself as an organization—could not help becoming what we call a 
church. But if the church, in its engrossment with ecclesiastical and 
ritual questions, forget that it exists for the express purpose of fostering in 
its own members and in the manifold spheres of human activity the life ^ 
of humility and love, of brotherhood and service, there is need of a return 
to the church’s Teacher, that it may learn from him how to reform itself. 

In the teaching of Christ there is ground for encouragement amid the 
theological and social upheaval of our own generation. The essence of 
Christianity is to be found, not in an external institution, nor in intellectual 
interpretations which have come down to us from the past with a record of 
worthy service, but in the personality of Jesus Christ, and in the life to 
which he is our Leader. Christ and his teaching are not for one intellectual 
atmosphere and one social outlook; they are for our own day as for the past 
generations. 

Religion and Morality in the Public Schools. 

The question of what can be done to infuse a religious and moral spirit, 
or possibly to introduce specific religious and moral instruction, into the 
public schools of America is receiving perhaps the best discussion ever 
given it. The addresses upon this subject at the recent Philadelphia Con¬ 
vention of the Religious Education Association, and papers at other con¬ 
ventions and in many publications, are bringing light into this obscure 
problem. The subject was ably discussed in a “ National Conference on 
Secondary Education and Its Problems,” held recently at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., of which the university now publishes a full 
report. In a paper by Professor George A. Coe, of Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity, the opportunity and duty of the public school are thus stated: 

The school must co-operate with home and church in respect to reli¬ 
gion as well as in respect to the other elements of culture. The school may 
not be neutral or indifferent. A school that ignores religion, though the 
purpose be simply that of being neutral, cultivates a divided self in the 
pupil. It leaves the world of the school unrelated in his consciousness to 
the world of the home and the church. A prime end of education, the uni¬ 
fication of the personality, is thus defeated. A school that develops a 
purely secular consciousness violates the whole principle of continuity in 
education; it represents in aggravated form the isolation of the school from 
life and from other educational agencies. It does more than that. For 
to develop a purely secular consciousness is not to remain neutral toward 
religion, but to oppose it by setting up a set of rival standards. In a word, 
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there is not, and there cannot be, a school that, in its influence upon its 
pupils, is neutral with respect to religion. In some way, then, our state 
schools must positively co-operate with home and church, else our educa¬ 
tional system is no system at all, but only a truce between rival clans. 

Continuity of impression can be attained without ‘dragging in’ 
religion, and without either catechising or preaching. For religion is a 
concrete and a pervasive fact. It meets us at every turn. It presses upon 
our attention as the atmosphere exerts its pressure on all sides. In the 
personal relations and the moral life of the school, in the study of literature, 
history, and nature, religious facts and points of view can be made impres¬ 
sive without once trying to prove the being of God or the truth of any 
dogma that is in dispute. It is more important for the state school to take 
religion for granted than to teach any proposition about it. 

Thus much can be done and is done in schools from which the laws 
exclude all religious exercises, even the reading of the Bible. Where law 
and public opinion permit religious exercises, however, they can be made a 
power in character formation. From such exercises should be banished 
everything but such universally human ideas, emotions, and passages 
of Scripture as appeal to the common consciousness of the people. But 
these should be treated with such reverence and such spirit of deep con¬ 
viction as prevents all impression of perfunctoriness and artificiality. 

Parts of the Bible deserve not only to be read before the school, but 
also to be studied as masterpieces of literature. The study of literature, 
I take it, is not chiefly an analysis of grammatical or literary forms, but also 
an appreciation of human life as revealed in its records. He who properly 
studies a masterpiece of literature comes into its moral and spiritual atmos¬ 
phere. Some of the psalms and proverbs, the beatitudes, some of the 
parables, the description of charity—these, studied merely as literature, 
without any touch of dogmatic interpretation, become a means of real 
spiritual culture. We already use other masterpieces of literature in pre¬ 
cisely this way. 

Religious culture through the atmosphere of the school, through 
assumption and incidental allusion rather than through formal instruction, 
requires that a religious tone should pervade the whole school. Every 
department and every teacher should sound the same note. Therefore, 
only persons who reverence God and show that reverence in their lives 
should be appointed to any teaching position. Let there be no discrimina¬ 
tion against Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, but rigid discrimination against 
all candidates who are not likely to be a positive spiritual influence. 
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The Union of Science and Religion. 

In Professor Francis G. Peabody’s latest book, The Religion of an 
Educated Man , an interesting paragraph shows how we have passed beyond 
the period of strife between the natural and the theological sciences. He 
says: Fortunately for us all, this controversy between science and religion 
has had its day, and the pathetic history of superfluous antagonism and 
of misplaced loyalty now interests only a few belated materialists and a 
few overslept defenders of the faith. The chief privilege of a serious- 
minded young man who begins his mature life with the beginning of the 
twentieth century lies in the fact that he is not likely to be involved in this 
heart-breaking issue between his spiritual ideals and his scholarly aims. 
Philosophy, science and theology are all committed to the problem of unifica¬ 
tion. Nor has the issue of this momentous conflict been a truce, as though 
each party had withdrawn to its own territory and was guarding its fron¬ 
tier against hostile raids. Science and faith have discovered a common ter¬ 
ritory which they possess, not as rivals, but as allies. Faith has committed 
itself to scientific method; science has recognized that its work begins in 
faith. “The world of science,” remarks one of the greatest of American 

philosophers, “is a world of faith.The faith which is the basis of 

religion and theology is only the extension and completion of this faith 
that the universe is a perfect and organic whole.” Thus the most alarm¬ 
ing intellectual conflict of the last generation has already become of merely 
historical interest to the thought of today. 


The Priestly Narratives of the Old Testament. 

Professor Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., of Yale University, has made another 
valuable contribution to the popular study of the Bible in his new volume, 
The Beginnings of Hebrew History. The introduction to this volume is 
the most succinct, lucid, and informing account of the origin and charac¬ 
teristics of the legal books of the Old Testament that can anywhere be 
found. 

The origin of the priestly narratives is stated thus: The half-century 
between 450 and 400 B. C. may be accepted as the approximate date when 
the majority of the priestly stories were collected and united; although it is 
obvious, as in the case of the other groups, that many individual traditions 
come from much earlier periods. Additions and minor emendations appear 
to have been made for a century longer, until the canon of the law gradually 
assumed its fixed and final form. The intense and fruitful activity of the 
prophets during the exile was equaled by that of the priests. For the 
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majority of those whose ancestors were carried to Babylon, the exile did 
not end until Nehemiah by his devoted patrotism rebuilt the walls of Jeru¬ 
salem and fundamentally reconstructed the Jewish community in Pales¬ 
tine, making possible the great reformation of 400 B. C., like that of Josiah 
two centuries before, sealed by the solemn acceptance of the regulations 
laid down in the new law book. That new law book, brought by Ezra 
from Babylonia, represented the adaptation of the older institutions, trace¬ 
able to the age of Moses, to the entirely new conditions and conceptions 
introduced by the Babylonian exile. Like the authors of the Deuteronomic 
code, they also in time provided it with a historical introduction, which 
gave the traditional setting of the laws as a whole and their conceptions of 
the origin of the priestly institutions. 

Poetry, thrilling narratives, and national achievement have no attrac¬ 
tions for the priestly narrators. The monarchy of the Judean and the 
ideal theocracy of the Ephraimite prophets had each yielded their place 
to the hierocracy, which, in the days of Ezra and later, ceased to be a 
dream and became a reality. The chief purpose of the priestly writers 
was to trace the origin of the institutions that constituted the corner-stones 
of that hierocracy which they regarded, in common with later Judaism, 
as the goal and complete fulfilment of the divine purpose. The Babylo¬ 
nian exile severed the vital connection with Isra Ps past. At the same 
time, the harsh, unnatural conditions amidst which the Jews found them¬ 
selves led them, unconsciously and inevitably, to idealize that past. They 
projected their ambitions and aspirations backward as well as forward. 
Like the author of the books of Chronicles, they also soon believed in all 
sincerity that the ceremonial institutions, which in their own day they 
cherished so dearly, originated at the beginning of their national history; 
although, if they had read their earlier records carefully, they would have 
been confronted with a vast array of proof that their customs and laws 
had unfolded gradually. Like most of the teachers of later Judaism, they 
were not, however, critical historians, but devoted lovers of the law and 
ritual. The traditions current in their day appealed to them far more 
strongly and were held to be more authoritative than the ancient prophetic 
narratives. The charge which Jesus brought against the apostles of the 
legalism in his day was that they treasured the traditions of the Fathers 
above the law of Moses. The exaggerations and inconsistencies, there¬ 
fore, are but the natural result of the wide difference in time and point of 
view between the pre-exilic prophets and the post-exilic priests. 

Still more fundamentally characteristic of the priestly narratives is 
their conception of the Deity. The primitive anthropomorphic expres- 
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sions are carefully avoided, for the fact that God is a spirit is never for¬ 
gotten by these later Jewish theologians. At Sinai his glory, the reflection 
and symbol of his complete personality, appears; but it is veiled in a cloud 
and surrounded by impenetrable mystery (Exod. 16:10; Numb. 9:15-17). 
God is also conceived of as the omnipotent Ruler of the universe, whose 
fiat, as at the creation, is executed as soon as it is uttered. So prominent 
is this idea of Jehovah’s omnipotence that the natural, mediating processes 
by which he ordinarily accomplishes his ends are almost entirely ignored. 
This fact, doubtless, in part explains why the supernatural figures so 
prominently in the priestly versions of Israel’s traditi ns. The majestic 
doctrines of the priestly theologians sometimes led them far afield from 
the paths of reality marked out by the prophetic historians. 
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THE STELE OF HAMMURABI. 

The old Orient is a fruitful field for the archaeologist and for the student 
of the Bible. Surprises come thick and fast from the excavators in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Babylonia, and Persia. They are bringing to light treas¬ 
ures of antiquities that antedate every historical event of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. And these “ finds ” are not simply specimens of ancient civilizations, 
but many of them touch in some vital aspect the history and literature of 
the ancient Hebrew race. 

Their documents, too, are preserved to us in the form in which they 
were originally written. They have not suffered the disasters that have 
too often mutilated and practically destroyed documents that were written 
on such fallible material as papyrus. Metals, the hardest of stone, baked 
clay, and the natural rocks in the mountain-side have been the pages upon 
which they have copied their thoughts. Some of these very volumes, as 
we should call them, are preserved unharmed today in some of our great 
museums. Their words have come down to us unchanged from the days 
in which they were laboriously chiseled out. 

The most interesting new discovery of recent years that directly affects 
the Bible was made by a French expedition on the site of old Susa, or of 
Shushan, the palace of the book of Esther, in December, 1901, and January 
1902. This campaign was under the direction of M. de Morgan, who was 
sent out by the French government. Among the many interesting and 
valuable antiquities dug out of the ruins of that old city were fragments 
of a stele of black diorite, a fine-grained stone that readily yields to the 
artist’s tools, and is yet so hard as to preserve its polish and carry its 
figures unharmed through any ordinary destruction. There were three 
of these fragments that were easily put together, to form a stele about 
eight feet high. Its form is seen in the adjoining cut. Its height is a little 
more than that of the famous Shalmaneser obelisk, and its surface is some¬ 
what curved, and not four-sided as is that stele. 

At the top of the obverse or front of the Hammurabi stele there is a 
bas-relief which is thought by some scholars to represent King Hammurabi 
receiving the laws from Shamash, the sun-god. Dr. Ward, on the other 
hand, sees in the standing figure, Hammurabi, a worshiper of the sitting 
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figure, the sun-god. Beneath these majestic figures on the front we find 
sixteen columns of archaic cuneiform writing, characteristic of the age of 
Hammurabi, whose activity as king of Babylonia dates from the middle 
of the twenty-third century. As seen in the adjoining cut, the wedge¬ 
writing has been executed in a wonderfully artistic style, and reveals the 
skill of scribes of that early day in doing clean- 
cut work on a hard surface. Besides the six¬ 
teen columns now intact, there were five more 
that have been rubbed off, probably by the 
captors of the stele. On the reverse or back 
there are twenty-eight columns of writing in a 
perfect state of preservation. 

The contents of this stele are the most 
important facts to be noted. The first four 
and one-half columns of the obverse form a 
prologue, in laudation, among other things, of 
Hammurabi’s appointment by the god Bel, of 
his completion of certain temples and cities, of 
his martial valor in prosecuting wars, of his 
piety and devotion toward a pantheon of deities, 
of his matchless administrative ability, of his 
benevolence toward all his subjects, and of his 
establishment of justice and law in the land. 

This marvelous recital of a long catalogue 
of Hammurabi’s virtues, abilities, and good 
deeds is followed by a series of laws or decisions 
that seem to have been codified and chiseled on 
this stele for popular use. Before any reader of 
that day should reach the first law he would be 
thoroughly convinced of the supreme power and 
almost universal activity of his master, Hammu- THE monument contain- 

, . „ . , , 1 . ING THE CODE OF HAM- 

rabi. The remainder of the space on the murabi. 
obverse carries sixty-five laws; passing over the 

erased portion, the reverse, beginning with the number 100, concludes 
with number 282—making a total of 248 laws. 

This is wholly a civil code, and deals with a people who had achieved a 
high state of civilization, and who were part of a complex social fabric. The 
laws of this code are comparable in several respects with those of Exodus, 
chaps. 21-23; i n f ac t> some of the provisions are practically identical with 
those laws, and others vary only slightly therefrom. They deal with such 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILE OF A PORTION OF THE WRITING ON THE MONUMENT. 

From R. F. HARPER’S Code of Hammurabi . 
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SHAMASH DELIVERING THE LAWS TO HAMMURABI. 

From R. F. HARPER’S Code 0/Hammurabi . 
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items as marriage, and all the financial complications arising therefrom; 
property ownership, leasing, and renting; slaves and servants; assessments 
for damages; a long catalogue of crimes requiring the death penalty, and 
others requiring restitution, punishment, or fines; regulations for business 
transactions; neglect of official and other duties; and specifications touching 
almost every side of the life of a people who were agricultural and com¬ 
mercial in their activities. 

A prominent lawyer in Chicago said that these decisions are so compre¬ 
hensive as to presuppose courts hundreds of years before the framing of 
these laws could have been possible. Their antiquity is the wonder of 
them, and it stirs up a multitude of troublesome questions, many of which 
should find an answer within the next decade. If such laws as these were 
current and well-established, and reduced to writing, in Hammurabi’s 
day, what shall we say of the origin of the laws of Exod., chaps. 21-23 ? 
Shall not these laws bring Moses back to an exalted position as Israel’s 
lawgiver, and at the same time give us a hint at the origin of his civil codes ? 
What was the vital relation between general Semitic law and the laws laid 
down in the Pentateuch ? These are scarcely the beginning of the questions 
that may be asked. 

Again, from a legal point of view, there is much of fundamental value 
in the code of Hammurabi. The legal fraternity will find that Roman 
law has its roots in Babylonia, Egypt, and Persia, and that the ancient 
world was so admirably organized as’ to furnish better protection, in some 
respects, to its subjects than does our boasted civilization of this day. 

The epilogue, too, is a remarkable document, which covers the last five 
columns on the reverse of the stele. It describes the benefits accruing to 
the subjects of Hammurabi from observance of these righteous laws, and 
calls down the wrath of the gods upon the transgressor. 

Someone may inquire how this stele came to Susa. It is thought that 
the Elamites in some one of their warlike campaigns into Babylonia carried 
it off as a trophy of victory and set it up in their capital city, Susa. And 
here, when the city was finally overthrown, it was broken in the general 
destruction of the city—not to be found until December, 1901, by the 
enterprise of the French government. 

Iba Maurice Price. 
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The Book of Job. The Book of Ecclesiastes. By Principal J. T. 
Marshall, D.D., Manchester Baptist College, England. Phila¬ 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1904. 

These two little volumes by Principal Marshall begin very happily 
the series of Old Testament commentaries which the American Baptist 
Publication Society proposes to produce. In consequence of the brevity 
demanded by the series, the commentary proper in both of these volumes 
is very condensed, but condensation has not caused the author to neglect 
the explanation of any important or difficult passages. In view of the 
limited space, some may be inclined to question the wisdom of the pub¬ 
lishers in printing the texts of the A. V. and R. V. (British) in parallel 
columns at the head of the page; and others may question the wisdom of 
the author in loading his pages with so many references to the views of 
other commentators. The accumulation of abbreviations, and especially 
the use of abbreviations which are not explained in the introductory list, 
scarcely save enough space in a series of this kind to compensate for the 
inconvenience which they occasion to the reader. For a second edition, 
the abbreviations, and the printing and transliteration of the Hebrew 
words used, should be carefully revised. 

The introductions to both of these commentaries are interesting and 
valuable; it is of them rather than of the detailed interpretation that we 
shall speak. 

In dealing with Job, Dr. Marshall regards the literary arguments as of 
little consequence and lays all stress on the development of theological 
ideas. The application of this canon leads him to the conclusion that the 
book of Job is a composite work in which at least distinct strata of theologi¬ 
cal belief may be recognized. The original book contained the prologue 
without the account of the heavenly councils, the colloquy, chaps. 3-27, and 
the epilogue, 42:10-17, i n which the naive theory that only the wicked suffer 
adversity is rejected. It admits that the righteous may suffer, but yet 
insists that the wicked must be punished in this life, and that the adversity 
of the righteous can be only temporary and must be followed by resti¬ 
tution and prosperity. To this was added a second stratum, chaps. 28-31; 
37:1—42:9, which brings the assurance of the divine benevolence, but 
despairs of the reconciliation of this benevolence with the existence of moral 
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evil because the arrangement and management of the universe are too 
complex for human comprehension. The speeches of Elihu, chaps. 32-37, 
were then affixed as a third stratum, with the added idea that suffering is 
intended for moral discipline. The book was completed by the addition 
of the account of the heavenly councils in chaps. 1 and 2, which suggests 
the thought that the righteous may be called upon to suffer for the glory 
of God. 

It must be admitted that Dr. Marshall has made a strong argument, 
and has suggested an arrangement of the book which seems plausible. 
Whether it will bear the strain of close examination and criticism may per¬ 
haps be questioned. In the colloquy in the first stratum the author sug¬ 
gests a new theory to account for the absence of the speech of Zophar in the 
third cycle. Against the text, he would assign chap. 25 to Zophar and unite 
with it 26:7-14, and would find the third speech of Bildad (whom he has 
crowded out of chap. 25) in the short passage 24:18-21, which in our present 
text seems to belong to Job, but which “flatly contradicts Job’s usual 
sentiments,” as has long been recognized. The first stratum, Dr. Marshall 
thinks, may have been written in the period following the expedition of 
Tiglath-pileser against the tribes on the east of the Jordan in the time of 
Ahaz. The latest part he holds may conceivably have been written as late 
as the time of Malachi, but, on account of the close connection between 
Isa., chap. 53, and the idea of vicarious altruistic suffering contained in 
the prologue, he prefers a date soon after the return. This view is strength¬ 
ened in his mind by his belief that the sacred books were collected and 
rewritten shortly after the return. It is hard to understand how with his 
views on the development of theological ideas he can maintain such a theory 
in the face of recent investigations as to the real character of the period in 
Jewish history from Haggai and Zechariah to Nehemiah. 

In his discussion of Ecclesiastes Dr. Marshall thinks that the data do 
not permit the assignment of the book to any definite date. It must, 
however, be later than Malachi, and earlier than the Wisdom of the son of 
Sirach or Ecclesiasticus. The purpose of the book was to “conserve 
Judaism against the inroads of Greek civilization, luxury, and vice.” By 
the method of the “goad” and the “nail or stake” (12:11), the goad to 
stimulate to active inquiry and the stake to restrain within limits those who 
are restive under the goads, Koheleth seeks to convince his compatriots 
that to forsake the fear of God would only intensify their misery. As 
against the divisive hypotheses of many recent writers, Dr. Marshall main¬ 
tains the unity and integrity of the entire book, with the exception of 12:8- 
12, which some later sage has inserted in commendation of Koheleth. 
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The assumption of the name of Solomon by Koheleth is explained and 
justified on the theory that Koheleth actually believed himself to be a sort 
of Solomon redivivus and hence qualified to speak in the name of Solomon. 
This view the author ingeniously defends by calling attention to the fact 
that John the Baptist came in the spirit and power of Elijah, and that the 
Jews held that Elijah, or Jeremiah, or one of the prophets, had reappeared 
in the person of Jesus. In view of the extensive employment of pseudonyms 
by the writers of the centuries just preceding the Christian era, one may 
ask whether this theory is not more ingenious than convincing. 

Walter R. Betteridge. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. V. 


An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children: A Manual 
for Use in the Sunday Schools, or in the Home. By Georgia 
Louise Chamberlin. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1904. Pp. xxxviii + 206. $1. 

Many who have passed through a painful process of reconstruction of 
thought, necessitated by adopting the conclusions of historical criticism 
of the Bible, have wondered whither the children of today can be taught 
in such a way as to spare them similar perplexities. To all such Miss 
Chamberlin’s Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children should be 
most welcome. The book is written from the standpoint of the moderate 
school of criticism, and presents the biblical material in such a way as to 
make it clear that the point of view of a reasonable criticism is the natural 
view also for the unprejudiced minds of children. 

In form of presentation the book is far removed from “ Biblical Intro¬ 
ductions,” technically so called, yet the result of its inductive method of 
study must be the acquisition of as large an amount of knowledge, belong¬ 
ing strictly to the field of biblical introduction, as can possibly be acquired 
by ordinary children at the age of twelve years. The effort to give young 
people of this age a general introduction to any great literature may seem 
chimerical to those who are familiar with the fragmentary material and 
method of present Sunday-school courses, or even with the public-school 
beginning courses in literature. 

The author does not expect more than a good teacher, in a school where 
there is a reasonable spirit of work, can accomplish in securing a “ handling 
knowledge” of the Bible, together with the memorizing of a number of 
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beautiful and important passages, the Ten Commandments, and the 
names of the books of the Bible and of the apostles. In addition to this 
knowledge of facts, the pupil will be introduced to a reasonable method 
of biblical interpretation, which can be developed and perfected as the 
years go on, and will never need to be completely reorganized. 

The course, as a whole, is divided into two parts, the first of which 
deals with the books of history and story from the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments; and the second, with the books of sermons, song, law, letters, and 
vision. In each lesson the teacher is clearly instructed how to master 
the material to be taught; and, more than that, how to acquire such a 
background of knowledge as to free teaching from the mechanical charac¬ 
ter inevitable when one knows only so much as is to be taught. The 
paragraphs on the preparation of the lesson are followed by suggestions 
and directions for its actual teaching. These are full enough to meet the 
needs of teachers who are not very resourceful and original themselves; 
but free enough to leave the independent teacher unhampered. 

One of the most interesting features of this course of lessons is its 
persistent effort to enlist the co-operation of parents. Suggestions for their 
guidance in supplementing the work of the teacher are appended to each 
lesson; and, if any class can secure home co-operation in the way here out¬ 
lined, there will indeed be a new era begun in that school. The book is 
thus designed to be placed in the hands of teachers and parents, while the 
pupils are to use Bibles and notebooks only. 

Few suggestions as to possible improvements in the book need be made. 
From the standpoint of biblical criticism it seems unfortunate to place the 
book of Job so definitely as a product of the exile, when a post-exilic date 
is so very possible; and, in the study of Jonah, one regrets that the author 
has not suggested the interpretation of the great fish so beautifully pre¬ 
sented by Professor George Adam Smith, in his Book of the Twelve Proph¬ 
ets . From the pedagogical standpoint, many would consider it sounder 
method to have the pupils do more of their home reading in advance of 
class discussion, rather than afterward; then the teacher might bring out 
more of the facts by question and do less of the talking in class. This is a 
matter, however, that must be governed in no small measure by local con¬ 
ditions, such as the size of the class and the methods to which pupils are 
accustomed in their day school. 

Henry T. Fowler. 

Brown University, 

Providence, R. I. 
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Morals: The Psycho-Sociological Basis of Ethics. By G. L. 
Duprat. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1903. Pp. 382. $1.50. 

Professor Duprat aims at avoiding the a priori and abstract philo¬ 
sophical speculations with which the student of ethics has been deluded 
too long. For these he would substitute a study of the facts and principles 
of the moral life based upon the results of the more recent investigations of 
psychology and sociology. With the general aim of .the book one finds 
himself in entire agreement. The scientific method which, during the 
last half century, has revolutionized one discipline after another has at last 
brought itself forcibly into the field of ethics. It is safe to say that, for the 
future, although ethical speculations will have the same interest for the 
human mind that metaphysic has always possessed, nevertheless, this 
speculation will be founded upon a more thorough investigation of the 
movements of moral principles, individually and racially, than has here¬ 
tofore been the case. 

Aside from its general aim, the volume is entirely unsatisfactory and 
comparatively useless as a text-book. Professor Duprat loads down his 
investigation with a large amount of the metaphysical speculation which 
he wishes to avoid. The positive scientific analysis, on the other hand, is 
altogether too meager and unsystematic. The style, moreover, is too 
dry and prosaic to permit of the essay ever being made one to interest and 
to instruct the type of mind to which (fortunately or unfortunately) the 
college instructor must address himself. 

It is much to be regretted that in the field of morals there is no single 
volume which does for ethics what James’s books have accomplished so 
successfully for psychology. 

S. F. MacLennan. 

Oberlin College, 

Oberlin, O. 
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